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THE QUEEN’S 

MOST EXCELLENT .MAJESTY. 


JtADAJr, 

Ills Into I^fosT GiiACfots l\^AJ^ST^ lm\ mg 
been pleased to coimtcnance this attempt to 
comprise, «itlun a moderate compass, a poli- 
tical narrative of llic Rise niid IVogrcss of ibc 
Toner in India, I was permitted to 
place in Ins Majesty’s hands, in tlic montJi of 
iMn^ hist, the drst Volumcofthe presrntnorh. 

Voi a *Muust\ haling i^mrc been caHe<l 
h\ I’roiidtMKO tothe'riirnncof these Kc'alms, 

1 !>L'g lmml)l> to lai hefune Votn 3 I\jistv n 



copy ol'llie Work, the second Volume of wliicli 
is now completed, and contains a brief review 
of the services of some of the most eminent 
Statesmen and Soldiers, and of the early 
achievements of Youn IMajesty’s most illus- 
trious General, in the acquisition of that 
Empire which has been described as one of 
the “ brightest jewels in the British Crown.” 

That Yonn Majesty may long continue to 
reign over a free and a happy people, is the 
earnest prayer of 

Yoon Majesty’s 
Blost dntifid and 
Loyal Subject, 


PETER AUBER. 
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Ik a map on so tm^l a'ccate, it is impossible to give even a tolerable out 
line of the vast countnes’ comprised in the kingdoms, either subject to, or 
in immediate alliance witli. and also contiguous to the Hritisli territories 
The colours have been introduced for the purpose of indicoting the pos- 
sessions acquired under the respective Governors general 
Red, those^acqmred by Lord Clive 




From Cape Comorin toithe Sutlej, and from Assam to the Indus, the 
British power may be said to be paramount. Advancing from the southern* 
most point — Trsvancore is a subsidiary state , Mysore is under British 
administration , Sattara the Klzam, and Berar, are all dependent upon the 
British power, by subsidy br otherwise 

Crossing to the north the )4eTbudda)i, we enter hlalvva, or Central 
India, a eounlTy compusmB CuMtal and Bundlecund, with the various 
ttajpoot Rrincea Originally under the Hindoo power, it became subject to 
that of the Mogul, until the invasion of the hlahrattas Hie rivers Chumhut 
and Smde running through the centre and UUing into the Jumna. Passing 
the line of hills to the north West of Oodeypoore, we enter Joudpore or 
Marnar, coniignaua to which lie Biccaneer and Jcssulmcr, from whence 
we teacli the territories of Bawhalpore, hounded by the nveia Indus and 
Garra, h-vving the Protected Se>k States to the north east. 
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l^E are non to consider themeasurcrntroduced 
by tbe Minister to Parliament m^l784, ^^hloI^J 
drew so* marked a line in the character of the J* 
East-India Company, and place'd''such an e\:ten- 
siye power of control o\er the future c'^crclse of 
their political functions. * ^ y 

It nas supjToscd *that sufficient authontj to^ 
direct that branch *oT thcCor^inj^ affairs had 
beciTiested in the Ministers of.tbe Crm>n, But 
so little cafe had been paid in framing the enact- 
ments, or the powers of the Compan\ ^\erD so 
little understood, that -when the Crown “had 
rcsobed npon 5i tneasure darned tsstnVml to the 
safety and good goiemmcnt of India, in which 
measure the Court of Pirectors had concurrctl, 

- NoL^rr ' --/w-tn , - - * Ihc 
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i 7 &v the very body whose powers it had been intended 
to limit effectually defeated the views both of the 
Crown and the Directors. 

The new Parliament met on the 19th of May, 
and the speech from the throne contained the fol- 
lowing passage : 

King’s speed). Whilst tlie affaira of the East-Incha Company form an 
object of deliberation deeply connected with tbe general 
interests of the country, whilst you feel a just anxiety to 
provide for the good government of our possessions in that 
part of the world, you I trust, ne\er lose sight of the 
effect which any measures to be adopted for the purpose 
may ha^ e on our constitution, and on our dearest interests at 
home. 

The Minister felt that he should act most 
wisely by ittUoducing a measure which car- 
ried conviction to the mind of the Company, 
rather than press forward any plan, by mere vio- 
lence or po\ycr. The measure which be contem- 
plated was intended to secure an effectual control 
in the hands of his Majesty’s Ministers, as the 
constitutional executive of the country. As the 
attempt to grasp at patronage was the ground upon 
which the bill of Mr. Fox was thrown out, Mr. 
Pitt cautiously abstained from any apparent inten- 
tion to acquire additional power from that source; 
and to strengthen the objections taken to tlic bill 
of 1783 he now alleged, that the rise or down- 
fall of the Company was an event intimately con- 
nected with the vigour or decline of the British 

constitution, 
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constitution, although he admitted thatno charter iTsi 
ought to stand in thc%vay of a reform for the gene- 
ral good and safety of the country. 

It was fortunate for the Company that their • 
interests had been made a party question. 

The ohjccts to bo provided for were, the secur- 
ing the Company's commerce to the country, j>eace 
and tranquillity to the inhabitants of India, and 
obedience on the part of the Company's servants. 

To effect tliesc objects an accession of power was 
essential, but where to lodge it in a mode the 
least liable to abuse, was the point to be decided. 

The Minister did not propose a system abso- 
lutely new, but desired rather to improve the old. 

From the extreme distance, which enhanced tlio 
difhculty of governing India, it -was suggested 
that the accession of authority should rather be 
in that country where the executive power must 
be lodged than here : that the power to possess it 
should be active and on the spot, but still so con- 
stituted as to secure obedience to the measures 
dictated from home, and capable at the same time 
of preventing extortion abroad, and of frustrating 
all improper views of ambition or despotism; the 
patronage being separated from the executive or 
ministerial influence, and kept free from the hands 
of any political body of men whatever. 

The powers possessed by the Secretaries of 
State had remained a dead letter, from other high 
and important duties which those officers had to 
D 2 perform. 
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n‘^t. perform : those powers were accordingly to be 
placed in the hands of a distinct Board. Its 
members were not to be permanently nominated, 
because such commission might be hostile to the 
administration, and a permanent body directing 
the India department of the state, independent of 
the existing administration, would be an evil. 
The members of the Board were to be privy 
councillors; and, to avoid any additional charge, 
they were to be selected from parties holding other 
high offices at the nomination of the Crown, with 
large emoluments and no great employment, whose 
leisure therefore would amply allow of their under- 
taking the office of Commissioner. 

Tiieir duties were to be purely political, 'and 
as they were to have no power of appointing to 
office, nor any patronage, there would conse- 
quently be no motive to deviate from public 
duty. 

The Minister obtained leave to bring in his bill 
on the 2d of July. A copy witl) the blanks filled 
naibrousiitin. up being submitted to the Directors, they offered 
a series of remarks which merit attention, as they 
led to the introduction of some of the most im- 


portant provisions of the act. 

nemarws ii.ere- The bill provided that copies of all despatches 
rectors. which the Court of Directors might receive, should 

be transmitted to the Board. 


The Court cxpTx»s£dui unequivocal terms, that it had 
Iwcn the Company’s finn detennination to resen c to them- 

*561 VC'S 
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selves Uie«itirecontrol of thcirtnulej and only (o gne fo iTsi 
Go\ eminent a control respecting the cnil or military go- 
vernment and revenues of Indw 

The biU left it to the Board to transmit, wheii- 
e\er they might see fit, to the Court, draughts of 
despatches for India, without waiting for any 
copies of despatches intended or proposed to be 
sent by the Court 

The Court obsened, that whilst, the government of the 
Company's possessions in Indiaremained vestedm the Com 
panj, and administered m thor name, under any degree of 
coTitroi whatsoever, a poTer to ortgmate orders and jostruo- Court eonun 
tions could not be vested in any other body of men, con onJ'Mi”* * 
sistontly vvatli the pnociple of such a gov emment, or with 
out at once annihilating the executive power of the Compao) 

The power proposed to beleft vvith the Board would notonly 
destroy the principle before mentioned, but lend to intro- 
duce a doubt which of the two bodies would stand respon 
sible for delay or negligence, and might become highl) 
dangerous in times of political contest and unsteady idmj 
nistrvtions, when it might be verj inexpedient that new men, 
just vested with authority to conlrol themi^t important acts 
of the Company, should deade upon matenals ill-digested, 
and without the aid of those reasons and explanations whicli 
a prcMous discussion, bj men of expenence, would alwajs 
nfibnl 

The bill vested m tlie Board a power to send 
<fcderst& tJfe Go}ernmeitS M} Jjjdw, on ssy 
subject relatingtotliecivilormilitarj government, 
as well as respecting peace or war, and to with 
hold the knowledge of tlie same from tlie Court 

of 
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of Directors, as 'well as of the replies which 
might be received from India, as the Board might 
see fit. 

The Court remarked, that powers given to the extent 
stated in the clause would, at one blow, annihilate the 
Company's government. They were ready to recommend 
to the Proprietors to consent to vest powers in his Majesty's 
Ministers to issue secret orders, such orders being com- 
mimicated /o, and afterwards transmitted through the 
•ret Com- Secret Committee of Court, concerning the levying of 
war or making of peace, or negociations respecting war and 
peace, to the several governments or presidencies in India, 
and llinding those presidencies to obey the same, in like 
manner as if they had been issued by the Directors: hut 
beyond this there was no case in whicli such power would be 
useful, bat many in which it would be improper and dan- 
gerous; they specially observed, that the giving orders at 
any time, or on any subject, to the commander-in-chief of 
the Company’s forces, otherwise than through the medium 
of the executive govemiaenl of the presidency in which he 
serves, could hardly fml of producing the most dangerous 
convulsions in sucli government, and hazarding the Com- 
pany's possessions in In^a. 

The bill gave the King the absolute appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief, and also of the 
second in command, with something like inde- 
pendent authority. 

Iruiepcndent ’^^ho Court earnestly requested that tlie subordination of 
to the supreme civil authority, of v.hid> they 
vcrc constituted memherSj in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, niiglitbc asccrtainctl by some clause 
in the bill, so as to obviate all future claims of any odteer 
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in his Majesty’s sonjce to on independent command or 17 
authont} » the Court felt that the scxnnd in coraniand 
being appointed by the Crown would be a great discourage 
mont to the officers in the Company’s <iervice, as well as a 
hea\y expense, and (hey therefore submitted whether the 
point might not be gi\en up 

The potter of recall was ortgin'illy confined to 
the sign-manu'il, and withholden from the Di- 
rectors 

The Court contended, that the power of recalling etery Conrteor 
officer appointed by the Company was essential to the 
existence of their authonty over theur servants abroad, and 
that It ought not to be taken away * 

The potters originally proposed to be gnen to 
the Supreme Government extended to making 
regulations for the subordinate presidencies, and 
to empotter them to interfere in all matters con 
nected with the internal administration of such 
settlements 

The Court observed, that the clause rendered the orders Courtsujrg 
of tlieBengal Govemmeal paramount to those which might of bT" 
have been sent out to tbe presidena^ by the Court under ® 
the supenntendence of the Board of Control, wluch it was ments 
presumed could not be intended, and that an exception 
ought to lie introduced accordingly They considered that 
it would be improper to subject presidencies so distant as 
those of Madras and Bombay to the interference of the 
Bentml Go\ eminent in the intenor detail of fhcir admmis 
tration Sucli a regulation teouM reduce those presidencies 
to mere stil>ordinatefacfones, and depni-e them of all that 
re jiect and encig:} which lo many instances, it might lie 

lery 
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1764. -verj nccc-isary for tlie public nelfaro that tliey bIiouIiI pos- 
sess and exercise, in instances where the Bengal Govern, 
ment v\as precluded by its distant situation Tcom an efii 
cient interfercna Tlie Court submitted, whether it might 
not be better to confine the control of the Bengal Govern- 
ment to matters relating to war and peace, and the applica- 
tion of their resources in time of war, and transactions with 
the country powers, provided the orders of the Court should 
not have prevaously been given thereon 

If It was meant to give legislative authority to the Ben 
gal Government in matters relating to the interior police 
and administration of the affairs of the other presidencies, 
it was submitted that the same regulations could by no 
mean* apply to the manners or carcumstances of the different 
places, and that all such legislative regulations should be 
digested and proposed by the respeciiie presidents and 
councils and whether the final sanction thereto might not 
more usefully be reserved to the liome authorities, than 
vested m the government of Bengal 

The provision for presents being brought to 
account was enlarged at the suggestion of the 
Court, so as to include ceremonial presents The 
bill precluded absolutely the reappointment of 
any person who bad been absent five years from 
India 

Court sueecst The Court rcadilv admitted the salutary tendency of the 
resttictvou , but tliey recollected casce 'Kluch \t had, been 
tonfd a tfier™ highly expedient, and might again be expedient, to send 
ca«cs of emergency, men of eminent ment, reputation, 
and services and tb^ tlierefore suggested whether power 
should not be lodged somcvrhcrc, upon the appbcation of 
the Corapan) , to di^poisc with that regulation 


Provision 
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Provision was made for establishing a junsdic- 
tion, for the trial of offences committed m India, 
more effectually than proceeding by common law, 
for prosecuting and bringing to speedy and con- 
xlign punishment persons guilty of extortion or 
other misdemeanour. 

The Court were of opinion that it was more particularly 
oil object of attention for the Legislature at large than for 
the Directors, who felt the odium that would attend anj 
interposition they might presume to ofler against the parti 
cular clausM in the bill respecting delinquents, by it being 
Tlleged that they m ere umvillmg to assist in establishingany 
effectual mode for punishing the sen ants of the Company 
offending 

On the clauses which related to the Nabob of 
Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, the Court sub- 
mitted that their power, under the superintendence 
of the Board of Control,, would be adequate to the 
settlement of those affairs, and they entertained 
great doubt whether the clauses would answ er the 
purpose intended 

The greater portion of the suggestions thrown court ssug^e 
out by the Directors were adopted by the Minister, adopted 
and sanctioned by Parliament 

The Act of the 24th George III cap 26, which 
was founded on this bill, formed a new era iti the 
Indian s} stem The Board of Commissioners was Board t>tcoo 
first e'^tabhshed, and invested “with a supenn- 
tendance and control over all the British territorial 
possessions m India, and over the affairs of the 
Company in England ’* They were authorized 

and 
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and empowered to direct and control all acts, 
'heir powers. Operations, and concerns, which in any way 
related to the civil or military government or 
revenues in India. The members of the Board 
were to have access to all papers and muniments 
of the Company, and to be furnished with copies 
or extracts thereof as they might require. 

Copies of the proceedings of the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors were to be sent to the 
Board within eight days after the holding of such 
Courts. Proposed despatches were to be sent up 
to the Board for approval, and to be returned, 
approved or altered, within fourteen days : and, 
for the readier despatch of the civil and military 
concerns of the Company, whenever the Court of 
Directors failed to forward to the Board, within 
fourteen days after requisition, any despatch on a 
subject connected with the civil or militarj' govern- 
ment or revenues, the Board might frame and 
direct the transmission thereof to India. 

The Secret Committee was first established. 
They were required to send to India, in duplicate, 
such despatches as they might receive from tlie 
Board ; and answers from the governments in 
India were to be forwarded to the Board through 
the Court of Directors, who remained ignorant of 
their contents. The government of Bengal was 
to consist of three councillors instead of four, 
and the commander-in-dnef was to he the second 
vieviber. 


The 
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The presidencies of Jt/adras and Bombay were 
first established as governments The Governor- 
general and Governors were to have the casting 
vote m council The King might remove or recall 
any British subject holding office under the Com- 
pany in India 

All vacancies, with the exception of Governor- 
general, Governors, and Commanders-in-chief, 
were to be filled up from amongst the covenanted 
servants of the Company. If the Court of Directors 
neglected to supply vacancies within two months 
from the notification of such vacancies being 
received by the Court, his Majesty might supply 
the same, and the party appointed was then sub- 
ject to recall by the King only Orders or reso- 
lutions, when agreed upon hy the Court of Directors 
and Board of Commissioners, were not revokabic 
by the Court of Proprietors 

The Supreme Government was to control the 
other governments Schemes of conque«»t were 
declared to be repugnant to tlic wish, lionour, and 
policy of the nation, and the Govemor-genenl 
was not to make war against any Indian power, 
cveept hostililjcs shall have been commenced, or 
preparation made for such, against the Dritisli 
power The Governors, &c of the subordinate 
presidencies were liable to be suspended from 
office b> the Governor general The Court of 
Directors were required to take mto consideration 
nil the establishments m Indn. witii the view to 

cverj 
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every possible reduction ; and a list of all offices in 
the civil and military establishments of the Com- 
pany, with the emoluments of such, was to be laid 
before Parliament within fourteen days after the 
commencement of each session. Officem and ser- 
vants of the Company were to be promoted in regu- 
lar succession ; where the rule was deviated from, 
the Government were to record the reasons fuUy 
on the minutes and proceedings of Council. 

Company’s servants dismissed by any competent 
courts were not to be restored; and they were 
required, orv returning from India, to make a dis- 
closure of all their property upon oath. 

The Governor-general in Council might issue 
warrants for seizing persons suspected of illicit 
correspondence. The rights of the Company and 
CroNNTi as to theterritoTial acquisitions were again 
reserved. 

Pro. The Proprietors liad hitherto taken an active 
part in almost every question, whether connected 
with the foreign or domestic affairs of the Company. 
They had conferred and revoked appointments of 
governors, councillors, and commanderson-chief. 
Tlic commissions of Government were also sub- 
mitted to their approral. They restored sen-ants 
wimhad been suspended or dismissed for improper 
and reprehensible conduct, and passed resolutions 
slaying prosecutions instituted by order of the 
Directors against their servants. They relieved 
eouimaudcrs from pcnaliies incurred for flagrant 

breaches 
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breaches of trust nnd gTO:>s dereliction of duty 
and had frequently defeated measures recom 
mended by the Court of Directors as essential to 
the well being of the Company s interests and to 
the support of their authority in India 

It was accordingly declared that no order or 
resolution of the Court of Directors touching the 
points of government contamedm the Act, sliould 
be liable to be rescinded, suspended, revoked, or 
varied bj any General Court of the said Company, 
after the same had been approved bj the Board 
of Commissioners 

In 178G, the Act of the 2Cth Geo III cap IC, 
was passed, for the purpose of amending certain iTSKtndnii 
provisions contained in the Act of the 24th Geo n^bermd 
III It confirmed several apiKuntments (made by ^“e^bens 
the Court of Directors) of persons llicn resident in 
Europe, to be councillors, and ordained tint, m 
future, no persons should be appointed to council 
under twelve 5 ears service It also repealed so 
much of the 24th Geo III as ordained that the 
conimandcr-in chief should be second member 
of council, and left it ot the option of the Court of 
Directors to oppoinl him to such office It em- 
powered the Court, should fhej see fit, to unite 
m one person the ofiices of governor general and 
comiuandor-m chief Tliesc special provisions 
!nd reference to the appointment of I^rd Com- 
wallis, and appear lo have been framed wiihout 
clue con‘5idcration to the cfflct that miglii be 

prtxlnccil 
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1786 . produced by the option being left, when the 
two offices were not united in the samejparty. 
It conferred on the governor-general and gover- 
nors the power to act, in certain cases, without 
the concurrence of their respective councils, and 
all orders of Government were to be expressed as 
made by the governor-general, or the governor 
in council. It regulated the emoluments to be 
derived by civil servants according to length of 
service : and it provided that the members of the 
Secret Committee, established by the Act of 1784, 
should be sworn. 

The additional powers conferred on the gover- 
nor-general were strongly opposed by Parliament 
as arbitrary and despotic ; but were supported on 
the ground that cases of emergency might arise 
in which it would be of the last importance to 
the interests of India that the governor-general 
should have such power, and it was asked liow 
arbitrary government depended more upon one 
person governing than two. If the party were 
invested with greater power, his responsibility 
was proportionably increased, whilst he had also 
his council to advise witli, and they were always 
ahffiit him as cJrecks. aiid a coattol on Afs con- 
duct. 

It was admitted (an admission that spoke 
strongly in favour of the plea urged by Mr. Has- 
tings, of the inefficiency of his power when gover- 
nor-general), that most of the mischiefs which l>ad 


arisen 
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arisen for years past in India, had been caused 
entirely from the effect of party principles in- 
dulged in by the members of the respective coun- 
cils, and the factious scenes which those different 
councils presented. Two other acts were passed 
in the same year (26 Geo. III. cap. 25), declaring 
that his Majesty’s approbation was not necessary 
to the appointment by the Court of Directors of 
governor-general, governors, and members of 
council. The other amending the provisions of 
tlie Act of 1784, for appointing a distinct court 
of judicature to be chosen in each session of Par- 
liament, for the trial of persons accused of offences 
committed in India. A clause was also inserted, 
declaring that offences against tlie Company’s 
exclusive right of trade, wliich could only be 
tried at Westminster, might be tried in the East- 
Indies. Persons whose licenses of residence had 
expired, were to be subject to the same penalties 
as unlicensed persons, and power was vested in 
the governments to seize unlicensed persons and 
ships. 


Wc may learn from these proceedings on the wudomof 

I , ,* #. CtmrftftTfAr 

India Question, that the rulere of a country’ arc yifidmctop 
both wise and prudent in yielding a judicious and 
timely acquiescence in measures indispensable for 
repairing the defects occasioned by the inroads of 

time 
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1780 • time on iU institutions, or for remedying the evils 

which experience has shown to exist, in the work- 
ing of any given system. 

Mr. Pitt, both, before and after he became a 
cabinet minister, brought forward the question of 
Parliamentary Ueform. The last occasion sliortly 
followed the decision on the India Question. He 
then declared that his object was to introduce a 
moderate reform, to remedy defects which threat- 
ened to destroy the most beautiful fabric of go- 
vernment in tlic world. He stated, that ** the 
House of Commons itself had been base enough 
to feed the influence that fed its members, and 
he regretted to perceive a band of gentlemen 
presenting a hostile phalamv, who with a sort of 
superstitious awe revered the constitution so much 
as to be fearful of touching even its defects.”— 
The Minister had himself adduced, in the progress 
of the very measure he had just carried through 
Parliament, one of the strongest proofs of the 
necessity for reform, viz, the existence of indivi- 
. duals of rank drawing large incomes from the 

country from mere sinecure offices. His proposi- 
tions were nevertheless rejected, and we liave 
lived to see the representative system far more 
cxlcnshely reformed than wn.s proposed in 1785; 
and by some persons it is even considered to have 
l>cen profusely refortned. The prudent course 
pursued by ibc East-India Company secured to 
them the possession of their c.vclusivc commercial 

privileges. 
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privileges, and their regulated political functions • itsc 
for the further period of half a century. 

The newly constituted Board e\inced a deter- ^tficienry 

•' the ifortfrf 

mination to become an efficient and responsible control «• 

- * art op tot 

instrument. The Commissioners immediately rowers 
called upon the Court of Directors to furnish an 
account of all the establishments in India, and of caiiforac 
the increase therein, mth the authority for thesame. statement 
They particularly adverted to the revenue depart- 
ments, and to the cliarge incurred m securing tlic 
collections of re\enue, and stated that they made 
these requisitions under a sense of the trust 
reposed m them by Parliament, of a regard for 
the public weal, and for the good go\ernmcnt of 
India. The interests of individuals, %Mlh rc«pcct 
to their incomes, demanded a full csamination 
into tlic propnety of the rctrcnclimcnts that had 
been proposed, as ^^cIl as ^\hcthcr others could 
be properly and furlj made. In alluding to the 
military, the Board observed, “ With regard to a 
soldier, the first principle is to take care that he 
never have just cause of complaint, if he be not 
warranted in a grievance, he is casilj rcslruincd , 
but the case is very different vvlien originating m 
injustice ” 

TJiC) callc<l for a statement of the Committees 
appointed bj the Court of Directors, the respec- 
tive duties of such Committees, and the number 
of the ofiitcrs on the Home establishment, wiili a 
statement of the duties which tlicv had lo/)crform 
c As 
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I 78 C As respected India, the instructions to the Bcn- 

fstaiui'mLu gal Go\ernmcnt enforced a system of economy 
ubroad levision of establishments, as recognised by 

t\\e Act The whole of the official arrangements 
were left to the Government, whose conduct m 
the redactions already introduced, as announced 
m their letter to the Court of January 1785, were 
fully approved An adequate military establish- 
ment was to be maintained To promote the suc- 
cess of military operations, the corps at the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and i^ombay’V 
were to be so formed as to enable them to take 
the field at the shortest notice , and, to act with 
effect whenever they might happen to be united, 
one uniform system was to be introduced The 
corps of every denomination at each of the pre- 
sidencies were to be of the same strength in point 
of officers, non commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates , the number and strength of the respective 
regiments and species of force were to be like- 
wise fixed, from which no deviation was to be 
made without express orders from home 

The civil officers of the Government might have 
been reduced to a very small number, liad the 
exigency alone detemimed the list of covenanted 
servants It consisted of no less than 252 mem- 
bers, many of them the sons of the first families 
in the kingdom of Great Britain, and every one 
aspiring to the rapid acquisition of lacs, and to 
return to pass the prime of their lives at home, as 

multitudes 
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multitudes had done before them. ** The revenue i7?6. 
of the country,” it was observed, ** would not suf- 
fiee for such boundless pretensions, nor were those 
pretensions compatible with the interests of tlie 
nation, or those of the Company, wliich might 
suffer as certain ruin from the effects of private 
competition and the claims of patronage, as from 
the more dreaded calamities of war, or tlic other 
ordinary causes wliich lead to the decline of do- 
minion. In one word, we enjoin you to allow 
no such embarrassing reflection to occupy your 
thouglits on the consideration of your establish- 
ments. Your sole rule is to be, the exigency of 
the public scnice, and you arc not to continue 
upon the establishment of any one department 
any one officer, or any one salary, not %varTanlcd 
by the real exigency of the service/' The prin- 
ciple of gradation, where not absolutely ))rejudicial 
to llic public ser>icc, \>’as to he ob^cned. As 
many tlulics could be performed by monllily 
writers equally well, and at infinitely less ex- 
pense, than by Kunipcan servants, it was jlcsircd 
that if such were (he foundation of the number of 
mnnlbly writers then in employment, the princi- 
ple sljould Ik* neted lipon. It will be perceived 
no half mca<un:s were contemplated by the furc- 
pning orders, and tfial the newly conslituttsl au- 
thorities dclcrminctl to follow the pnncipltsrtcm:- 
ni<cd bv rarliamcnt, for n-Iievini; the revenue* of 
India from all unnecessary charge^. 


Tn 
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Institution (rf 
public Boards 
m Indio. 


To simplify tliemode of carrying on the public 
business, and to- avoid the practice of sending 
home despatches of an interminable length, and 
each letter or despatch containing various heads, 
certain Boards were to be formed, under the deno- 
mination of — 

1. The Board of Council. 

2. A Military Board. 

3. A Board of Bevenue. 

4. A Board of Trade. 

The first to comprise in its correspondence the 
matters coming under the 'provision of the Board 
of Control, as well as all political matters. 

The Military Board was to possess no power or 
authority exclusive of and independent of the 
supreme civil government. It was in all respects 
to act under the Government, and through the 
medium of their authority. 

The Board of Revenue was formed for the pur- 
pose of superintending, under the orders of tlic 
Government, that branch of the public service 
designated by its appointment. Various plans 
had been ineffectually devised, during thepreceding 
fifteen years, for the collection of the revenues. 
The new Board was to reside at Calcutta, and to 
consist of one of the junior members of council, 
without any addition to his salarj', and four 
other of the most inteUigent of the Company’s 
servants, to whom the whole administration, set- 
tlement, and collection of every branch of the 

revenue 
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revenue was to be confided It was to possess no i 
power to issue money, and expectation was ex- 
pressed that the extent of charge on account of 
the revenue department, would be confined within 
se>enty-two lacs, or about £700.000 to £800,000 
per annum 

As an essential part of the conduct of that Board 
would be connected with a steady adherence to 
just and uniform principles m its transactions 
with the zemindars and other landholders the 
Home authorities apprized the Government that 
they had bestowed much time with the mcw of 
introducing a final settlement Despatches from 
tlic Court to the Governments abroad were m 
future to be addressed in the 
Public, 

Secret, 

Jlilitarj, 

Uc^cnuc, and 
Commercial 

departments, t!ie same principle being obsened 
m India when writing home 

In addition ton general roision of establish- Dwunuor 
ments, tlic Act of 1784 had peculiar reference to 

^ ,x - . ofamtUon 

the rcpre^ision of all attempts at conriucst, or 
wairs of ambition and aggrandisement, it being 
declared by the Act that “ to pursue schemes of 
conquest, and extension of dominion in India, are 
measures repugnant to the wig'll, the honour, and 
the polic) of the nation In connexion with tins 
declaration 
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17&1 declaration is Uic singular fact, that NMth the ex- 
ception of the cessions agreed to by tlie Mogul 
m 1764, of the country of Ghazeepore, and the 
rest of the zemindary of Bulwunt Sing, mIhcIi 
was stipulated for on the part of the Council, to 
defray the expenses of the war caused by the ad- 
vance of the Mogul and the MZter, Shuja Bonlah, 
all the Company's territorial possessions acquired 
up to 1784, including the Dc^\anny m 1765, with 
Salsette and Bassem, had been effected by ami- 
cable grant or cession. Not a begah* of land had 
been gained by conquest during the go\ eminent 
of Mr Hastings * 

Cwnat c debt*. To promotc a settlement nitli the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, a letter was addressed to his highness 
in December 1784, expressiie of the Court s con- 
cern at the difference that had arisen betiieen his 
highness and Lord Macartney In proof of the high 
esteem in which the Court of Directors held his 
lordship, they acquainted his highness that they 
had re-appomted him to the government of Madras 
He was then appnsed of the establishment of 
the Board of Control, under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament, by which appointment all tlie 
traTi^tict.i'Ota Lbe Court betUToe immediately 
connected with the executive authorities and 
government of the Briti'ih nation , and that, con- 
sequently, the present, and every other commu- 
nication the Court might henceforth address to 

his 


The third of an acre 
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i>t. tlic stmd for the general defence of that country 
IS \jlacc(l in our hands, and no consideration ^^l!I 
induce ns for a moment to surrender it. Tossards 
Its support 111 peace and defence in Mar, it is 
reasonable tlial coiintr) slioiild contribute to its 
protection. The pro\istonal assignment of certain 
districts IS therefore required, onl> to be entered 
upon 111 the cicnt of )our highness, or jour 
descendants, not pacing the monthly contribution 
to be agreed upon, regularly." 

Tile necessary onlcrs to the Government of 
Madras uerc at the same time forwarded, for 
making restitution of the assignment Against 
the measure for Bcttlmg the Nabob’s debts, as 
pTopo'icd by the Board, the Bircctors made an 
earnest but ineficclual remonstrance. The sub- 
ject was also taken up in Parliament. The bill 
of 1783 had a clause m jt providing for tlic 
cxammalion of the debts of the Nabob. Ihc Act 
of 1784 declared the expediency of sending out 
orders for completing the investigation, and dis- 
charging the debts Their chiractcr was more 
than questionable — their amount enormous It 
was remarked, that what corrupt men lu the 
fond imagmaUou of a ^ngume avarice had not 
the confidence to propose, they found a minister 
ot England hardy enough to undertake for them 
Touched with pity for bribery, so long tormented 
with a fruitless itching of its palms, his bowels 
yearned for usury that had long missed the harvest 

of 
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of Us returning months : and by the proposed 
mode of settling the claims of extortion, the 
public and private debts were made to play into 
each other’s hands — a game of utter perdition to 
the unhappy natives of Indta« At the expiration 
of half a century from this interference, a final 
adjudication has been made under the Carnatic 
commission, appointed by deed in 1805 by Parlia- 
mentary sanction , the result being the admission 
of only two millions, out of claims amounting 
to thirty-two millions sterling ^ 

Such IS an outline of the most important mea- 
sures connected with the introduction of what is 
generally termed the India system, the institu- 
tion of the Board of Commissions, the remodelling 
of the Supreme Government, the formation of the 
new governments of Madras and Bombay, the 
revision of the Indian establishments, and the 
arrangements relating to the Nabob of the Car- 
natic and the Rajah of Tanjore Those connected 
with the revenue and judicial systems will be 
noticed on the appointment of a Governor-general 
under the provisions of the Acts of 1784 and 1780. 
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CHAPTER II. 

To preserve a correct chain of events connected 
with the measures of the Supreme Government, it 
is now necessary to revert to those which followed 
the succession of Mr. Macpherson to the office of 
Governor-general, on the retirement of Mr. Has- 
tings, 

The Shazada remained at Lucknow. Mr. 
Anderson, whose meritorious conduct in conclud- 
ing the peace with the Mahrattas iiad received 
the unanimous thanks of the General Court, was 
appointed Resident with the Mogul, then at the 
M^ajee Scin- Madajce Scindiah, to whom Agra had 

surrendered on the 27th of March. That chief- 
tain proceeded with the Mogul on his way to 
Delhi, but stopped at Mutra for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the fortress of Allyglmr, which he 
found strongly fortified, and victualled for twelve 
months. At this period Mr. Anderson apprized the 
Government that a person in the character of a 
merchant had come to his moolavee, and after 
offering to sell him some cloths, represented that 

he 
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he had some jewels to show him m private. On 
their retiring for the purpose, he discovered him- 
self to be a confidential servant of Dooljah Singh, 
the Seik chieftain, who had lately arriied m the 
camp He stated that his master w’as de':irous of 
forming a friendship and connexion with the 
English, as he entertained great apprehensions of 
the IMahrattas, and that a body of thirty thousand 
Seiks hadamied between Panmput and Delhi. 
The part which iMadajce Scmdiah had taken in 
promoting a peace between the Dritisli Govern- 
ment and the Mahrattas in 1782,* and Ins subse- 
quent appointment as deputj to thcPaishwa, m 
the high office of Vakeel-ul-mulluk, had raised bis 
pretensions m the eyes of the name chiefs, and 
led him not onl j to expostulate against the appoint- 
ment of a British Resident with the Paishwa, but 
to obser\e such a bearing towards Mr Anderson 
as induced that gentleman to prepare for quitting 
the Mahratta camp a rc<:olution which he only 
000*50010(1 to abandon on the Maliratta chief dis- 
a\ owing the most distant idea of treating him 


uncourleously, Scmdiah at the same time declar- 
ing, my sword I !ia\c no intention of war.” 


Mr. Malet,t of the Bombay cniJ scnicc, wais nr iWt 
selected bj the Supreme Goxemment for thcofiicc 


of Resident at Poonali lie received mstniclionsto 


repair to Calcutta for the purpose of confemngon 

the 
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rso the general *:tate of Maliratta politics Influenced 
Bissoal ^ desire to extend the geographical knowledge 
of Hmdostan already possessed by the Company, 
he proceeded by the route of Oojeen, a tract then 
unknown to European travellers, where hearnved 
on the 10th of April, having left Bombay on the 
27th of January preceding, without encountering 
any difficulty or meeting with the slightest impe- 
/is ts oo een dimcvit a pTogrcss, however, which vv ould be 
considered somewhat tedious at the present day, 
for a distance of 479 miles He described Oojeen 
as erroneously laid down by Rennell After giving 
an account of the fort of Bheroodghur, about 
two miles distant from Oojeen, he proceeded a 
mile and a-half further, where he discovered a very 
Ancet\atej large gloomy edifice of peculiar Strength, and still 
palace good repair, erected on an artificial island, 

formed for the purpose by adiiersion of the stream 
of the Ses«iera and connected with the western 
bank by a bridge of sixteen arches In the western 
stream, which he considered to be an artificial 
one were a surprising multitude of various apart- 
ments, constructed on a level with the water, and 
m the midst of it, the water being conveyed round 
them in various diatmels into reservoirs contrived 
for Its reception, whence it was conveyed by pro 
per inlets from the bed of the n\ er, into which it 
was again discharged by little artificial cascades 
It was slated to havebcen biult by Sultan IVasic- 
ul dccii GigIicc,wlio ascended tbcthronoofMalwa 

in 
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m the jearof tlie Hijnh 905, and reigned ele\en 
jears He ivas represented as cruel and oppres iJ'*-**** 
si\e, he had contracted an intolerable heat in 
his habit by eating fixed qmcksilv er, and found so 
much relief withm these watery abodes from their 
coolness, that he spent the whole of his time there, 
where he also carried on the business of his 
government The works were stated to be three 
Iiundred years old 

In addition to this relation, which from the cir- 
cumstance of its being tlie first European wlio had 
taken the route, is a sufficient matter of interest 
to warrant notice, the table which Mr I^Ialet 
formed for giving a description of tlie country lie 
passed tlirough, offers an useful suggestion to other 
trav ellers in unevpiored or comparatirclj unknow n 
regions 


Accommodat on. 


Trcaimeau [ RcmarLA. 


Under these several heads lie entered his diarj , 
whicli has been placed wpon record 
Mr Anderson wnlingto the Council* at Calcutta Mr Anicr 
from Allahabad, desenbed the Companj s armies canal at A I 
as having for a senes of acars crossed and rc- 
crossed a canal cut from the Jumna, which m 

chides 
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1785 . eludes the town and fortress of AllaKabad, with- 
bescai. being known that such a communication 

existed. “During the last few days I was at that 
quarter, 1 casually lit, to my utter astonishment, 
upon this danal, which Shujah Dowla caused to 
be exc*avated in 1764, either to obstruct the en- 
terprises of the approaching English, or to im- 
pede the invasion of the Abdallees, of both of which 
he was then apprehensive. Of all the strongholds 
I have met with in India, Allahabad appears to 
be the best calculated for a provisionaiy magazine, 
for a military station for our frontier troops, and 
for their retreat in case of any untoward event. 
Possessing this, our forces would become little 
liable to check or repulse.” 

It appeared by a report from Madajee Scin- 
diah, that a rupture was expected between Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas. Tippoo had behaved in a 
most oppressive and insulting manner, forcibly 
converting fifty thousand Hindoos in the Mahratta 
territory', and had murdered two thousand Brah- 
mins of a particular caste, many of whom were 
subjects of the Mahratta Government, whilst many 
otlicrs had put themselves to death to escape his 
vengeance. Scindiah referred, tn the. uC 

Salbcy,t under which he stated that he was sure 
of the co-operation of the Nizam against Tippoo. 
Mr. Mnict reached the camp of Scindiali, via 

Agra, 


Tippoo Sul- 
taun'B cnirtty 
to ^I&braiua. 
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Agra, on the 17th Maj, where he met Mr. jin- 
dcrsonwith t«o chiefs and a lai^e party of Mada- 
jec’s caialry. On the 20th, the ceremonial being 
"Settled, he paid Jus format visit to Scindiah, who 
manifested an indispo"!ition to rccenc him in the 
character of Resident at Poonah. 

The Mahratta chief was connected with the Com- 
pany by a double tie first as a distinct ally by a 
separate treat) , and next, as a member of the 
iNIahratta empire, and as such w as included m the 
general alliance with that state. It was, there- 
fore, deemed most extraordinary that he should 
wish to confine all communication with Poonah 
through himself If, as a member of tlie Mahratta 
empire, and in that character as mediator of the 
peace, he meant to engross the whole of the Eng- 
lish negotiations at eight hundred miles from the 
scene of business, it was felt to be absurd , ex- 
clusive of the impossibility of submitting to dicta- 
tion by a member of the Mahratta government, 
or of encountering his prejudices, passions, and 
jealousies, and numberless intrigues , besides pam- 
pering the ambition, and promoting the grandeui 
of a chieftain, already too powerful 

The character of prime minister to the Rajah 
of the Deccan and the King of Hmdostan, rested 
with the members of tlie Mahratta state, under 
which strange junction of power was united the 
absolute and executive management of the Mogul 
and filahratta empires From the force of the 
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i'7S5 one, and the ctairas of the other, every thing 
Bencal. apprehended by the Company and their 

allies. This extraordinary concentration of power 
and title not only laid the Company’s own posses- 
sions open to vexatious demands, or absolute re- 
sumption at a convenient season, by the Mogul, 
but the safety of their allies rested on the will and 
power of the Mahrattas, who from the rapacious 
turn of their politics were not likely to be slow in 
their operations, especially under such a chief as 
Scindiah, who, in Ins new character of Vakeel- 
ul-mulluk, would partake of the largest benefit 
derived by any new acquisition. Moreover, the 
intercourse between Poonah and Bombay, and 
their dependencies, was so frequent, and the causes 
of complaint and demands for reparation were so 
numerous, that individuals were frequently sub- 
jected to great loss, and the Company’s flag to 
discredit, through the want of proper arid autho- 
ritative representations. Upon these grounds, it 
was determined to maintain a resident at Poonah. 


1785. 
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The letter addresseO by the Directors to tlio 
Nabob of the Carnatic, in December 17S4, lias 
been noticed.* The instructions to the Madras 
Government for the surrender of the assignment 
to the Nabob reached that presidency in June, 
in which month Lord Macartney wrote to tlio 
Court, that his health had been so ofTcctcd by re- 
peated allaclts oftlicgout, as to determine liim to 
, „ proceed 
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proceed to Europe, that he had been strengthened its 
m tliat determination by the Court’s orders, and 
by the appointment of Mr. Holland as his successor, 
and that he could be no party to carry into effect 
the instructions for the restoration, which he felt 
to be impolitic and unwise 
Tlie Madras Council intimated to the Court, 
tint thej'^ had made it a particular request to Lord 
Macartney that lie would proceed to Bengal, for 
the pin pose of representing that Soucar* security 
could never be obtained from the Nabob for the 
fulfilment of his engagements Tlie new demands 
on his revenue greatly evceeding his receipts 
The pleasure of the Court was, however, made 
known by Lord ftfacartney to the Nabob, with an 
expression of their confidence m Ins highness’s 
wisdom and lionour for the performance of tho-^e 
solemn engagements which were to take place m 
consequence of the sunender of tlie assignment 
His iord'ihip took the opportunity to offer his 
wishes for the Nabobs prosperity, and for a 
happy continuance of the blessings he had so long 
enjoyed under the powerful protection of the 
Company and of the English nation 

Lord Macartney w as impressed with an idea that 
the Court’s orders implied a want of confidence in 
him, he, nevertheless, consented to meet the wishes 
of the Council, and proceed to Bengal in his way 

to 

* Mercliant, banker, or money lender 
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'“Sj* to England, to endeavour, by a personal represen- 
iacras of the state of affairs at Madras, to draw 

such a decided and effectual support from the 
Supreme Government, as should be adequate to 
the relief of its embarrassments His lordship 
stated, ‘‘I his offer proceeds solely from a wish 
to employ my sen ices in any way that may be 
acceptable or useful, to the \ery last moment of 
my stay in India have no other concern which 
could induce me to visit Bengal, and particularly 
at this unhealthy season of the year, but if the 
Board should be of opinion otherwise, I shall 
proceed m the Giatton, now under despatch for 
England ”• 

The Nabob addressed the Bengal Government 
in the following terms, on receivingthe intelligence 
regarding the assignment — 

what w6rds shall I declare my acknow- 
ledgments to my fnends for this mark of their jus- 
tice, and how shall 1 cxprc'^s the obligations I 
am under to the Goiernor general na«!tings, to 
5 oil, and to the rest of the Council in Bengal ’ 
Unjv.cort Lord Macartney embarked in the Gteulwiinrl 

»i, i» Ben , » ^ , , .J 

t*u «;loop of war for Calcutta, where he arnied in 

June, being reccncd with ciory mark of honour 
bj tlic Gmcrnor-gcncral, to whom he repeated his 
conviction of the injurious tendency of tlic surren- 
der of the assignment The Bengal Council, after 

tlic maturcstdchbcralion, and notwithstanding the 

great 
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great force of the arguments urged by his lord'ihip, itsj. 
felt that theycould not, consistently with the ad- 
MCes from home and a proper discliarge of their 
dutj, suspend the execution of the Court’s orders 
Preliminary articles of agreement were accord- 
ingly entered into between the Nabob and the 
Go\ernment, at the head of which was Mr Daiid- 
son, who succeeded Lord Macartney 

The Nabob was to pay on account of the cur- 
rent charges, four lacs of pagoda® per annum ; and 
twelve lacs on account of his debts to the Com- 
pany and prii ate creditors Certain districts were 
given as security for the payment, in failure w hereof 
the Company might possess themselies of such 
districts • 

During Lord Macartney’s stay m Bengal, a 
letter from the Court of Directors-j- had been 
received at Madras and forwarded to Calcutta, 
where it arrived on the 1st of August , on the 3d of 
which month the Governor-general received a 
despatch from the Court, advising the Supreme 
Government tint IMr Hastings having m his letter Dfcime* ofl 
of the 20th March 1783 J signified his desire that Ksnerai 
a successor should be nominated, they had ap- 
pointed Lord Macartney to succeed as governor- 
general. Having taken into consideration the long, 
faithful, and able services of Mr Hastings, the 
Court unanimously resolved that he be permitted 

to 
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to resign the government of Bengal. They did not 
fix any particular day for his quitting the govern- 
ment, but directed that he should take the first 
convenient opportunity in the ensuing season, com- 
mencing in October, to return to Europe. Instruc- 
tions had been sent to Lord Macartney to hold 
himself in readiness to proceed to Bengal imme- 
diately after Mr. Hastings* departure. The senior 
member of the Supreme Council was to lose no 
time in conveying to Lord Macartney the earliest 
intimation of that event. 

The Court had not anticipated that the depar- 
ture of Mr. Hastings would have taken place, an 
event which was announced in his letter of Janu- 
ary.* Mr. Maepherson, as senior councillor, had 
already succeeded. 

A certified copy of the Court’s letter was accord- 
ingly transmitted to Lord Macartney by the Su- 
preme Government. His lordship did not acknow- 
ledge its receipt until the 13tli August, after he 
had embarked ; when lie addressed to the Govern- 
ment the following reply : — 

“ So distinguished a mark of honour conferred 
upon me by the Court of Directors, being entirely 
spontaneous, without any sohcitation from me or 
my friends, I must ever set a high value upon; but 
1 have many reasons, which, I flatter myself, will 
he salisfactory to the Court, why I wish at pre- 
sent to decline entering upon this government. 

Very 

• /?(/<> \o] 1 . psKeCSS. 
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Very early after my arrival, I stated, that i^ere I ‘tj 
appointed, it was not my intention to remain in 
India, hly reasons were then strong”, tliey are 
now stronger. 

“ On board the Snaltoii, 

" 13th August 1785 

175 

Lord Macartney armed in London on the 9th Lord w 
of January 1786, and on the following day he 

1 /. >r , Thaike 

received a communication from Major-generaJ ^ranfed 
Stuart,* with extracts from a petition he had pre- c.e 
sented to the King, in which he complained “ of 
tlie falsehood and injustice of Lord Macartney ” 

His lordship replied on the llth, intimating that 
** if General Stuart had any drift not expressed, he 
IS desired to make it know n, m direct terms, through 
any gentleman by whom he may choose to convey 
It to Lord Macartney, who will fake no notice of 
communications m any other manner, from Gene* 
ral Stuart ” On the 12th, General Stuart stated, 
tlie drift of Jus original note was to remind Lord 
Macartney of the atrocious injuries and injustice 
done to him , that he was happy to find the conse- 
quences had occurred to his lordship, and that 
he w ould be ready to meet them , and requested 
that, in the interval, this settled conclusion might 
remain secret 

His lordship’s services, and hi» honourable con- 
duct, 

* The proceedings of thit ofRccr, and the measures of the 
jratlrns Government in conscqa«icc, wih he found in voJ i 
p iges 632 to 638 
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786 duct, \n gu\ngin nstutementof the fortune he had 
acquired during his residence in India, although 
not required by the Act, received the marhed ap- 
probation of the Court of Proprietors, ^vho passed 
a Resolution on the 12th April 1786, declaratory 
of his lordship’s having, upon all occasions, mani- 
fested the greatest 2 eal in support of the interests of 
the Company , and that he faithfully discharged 
his duty as governor of Madras, more especially by 
his adhering strictly to his covenants and engage- 
ments with the Company, in declining to accept 
any present from the country powers, or from any 
person whatever in. India In order to mark the 
fullest appiobation of such upright and disin- 
terested conduct, the Company granted his lord- 
ship an annuity of £1,600 

It was not until the 27th May that Lord Ma- 
cartney heard further from General Stuait In 
the evening of that day, on liis lordship’s return 
from the Opera, he found a note from Colonel 
Gordon, wishing to see him when convenient 
His lordship waited on that officer the following 
day, at tw elve, when a packet vv as delivered to him 
from General Stnart, containing “ \ statement of 
facts " His lordship mtimated that he would 
meet the General with great alacrity, but wished 
to have a few days to settle some private concerns 
On the 8th J une a meeting took place near Kings- 
ton His lordship and General Stuait fired 
together The former was attended by Colonel 

Tullarton, 
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Fullarton, the lattei by Colonel Gordon ; accom- i? 
panied by Messrs. Hunter and Home, the cele- 
brated surgeons. The seconds observed that Lord 
Macartney was wounded : General Stuart said, 

** this IS not satisfaction,” and asked if his lordship 
could not fire, Lord Macartney replied, he nould 
try with pleasure, and urged Colonel Fullarton to 
proceed. The affair was, howeser, happily termi- 
nated, in tins stage of the proceeding. It was the 
second in \%htch his lordship had been iniohed, 
the formoT having taken place at Madras, witli 
Mr. Sadlier, a member of council, on ^^lllch occa- 
sion Lord Macartney was also wounded. Mr, Mac- 
pherson had likewise been called out by Major 
Brown, on the Bengal establishment, for some 
offence taken to Mr. Macplierson’s proceedings, 

111 his station as goi ernor-general 
Tiie frequency of these eients, induced the Direcms 

, solution »s 

Courtof Directors to passan unanimous resolution, dueiii.p 
reprobating the practice, and determining to dis- 
miss from the Company’s service every party who 
should presume to make any personal call upon 
members of the Government, or other officers, ati 
account of matters ansing out of the discharge of 
their official duties 

I7AVSC 

Madajle Scivdiah, in the month of July, 
made a proposal for an alliance between the Peish- 
wa, the Nizam, and the Company, against Tippoo 
but the Supreme Government, under the resolu- 
tion 
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tion contained in the new Act, declined to take any 
part. Hostilities ensued, in which the Mahrattas 
were entirely defeated. Mr. Malet was deputed 
to the Poonah durbar, and a treaty was concluded 
between Scindiah and the Seiks, under which the 
latter were to supply five thousand horse, for which 
a jaghire was conferred upon them, valued at ten 
lacs. 

Scindiah was recalled by the Peishwa to Poonah, 
but he remamed, notwithstanding this summons, 
at Allyghur, in the midst of great difficulties, and 
involved with the Raja of Jeypore ; whilst Tippoo 
laid siege to Merit 2 ^ in the province of Bejapoor, 
on the banks of the Krishna ; which place had been 
the capital of different Mahratta cliieftains. Ally- 
ghur surrendered to Scindiah at the commence- 
ment of 1786, when the government were con- 
strained to make a conditional promise of aid to 
the ^lalirattas, against Tippoo, but avoided be- 
coming parties to a treaty formed between them 
and the Nizam, in the month of June. 

Prince of Wales’ Island, in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, was taken possession of during Mr. Mac- 
pherson s administmtion. The necessity of havinr' 
a port where 'Brn'ish ships might meet the eastern 
merchants, and a windward station for refresh- 
ment and the repair of the King's sliips as well as 
tho«e of the Company, were the principal reasons 
with tlic Govcmmciitin obtaining tliat settlement, 
through Caj)t. Light. 


llawbon 
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R'i\\son Hart Coddam, Esq \\as appointed, 
by the Court, go\ernor of Bombaj, \\ith Messrs 
Sparkes and Church as members of council, and 
Brigadier Nihon ^\as nominated commander-m- 
chief at that presidcncj 

In connexion i\ith Bengal, tlie Directors ap- 
proved of the resolution of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to nithdran the Residency from Lucknon, 
and to accept the offer of the Vizier and hjs mi- 
nister to give the secunty of bankh of known 
credit and rcsponsibilitj, for the payment of the 
balances due to the Companj, and for the current 
kists They sanctioned the ^continuance of an 
accountant or receiver at Lucknow, so long as 
any of the Company's troops should remain m the 
Vizier’s dominions, his business wns to be simply, 
keeping the accounts between the Naoob and the 
Companj, receiving the stipulated subsidy, and 
appropriating it under the orders of the Govern 
meat The Supreme Government were to exercise 
their ovvai discretion m appointing residents at tlie 
respective courts of the Nizam, Madajee Scmdiah, 
and other chiefs 

In consequence of the reductions in the civil 
service, the Court had refrained from appointing 
and <;endji\g out writers to tlie several presidencies 
since 1782 and under the 40th and 41st clauses 
of the Act of 1784, they were precluded from 
appointing anj additional number until accounts 
had been received from Bengal They felt that the 

effects 
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in\iolate While the Go\crnment continued ima- iiss-sc 
nably to act upon that principle, they felt ■war- 
ranted to insist on holding every right to which 
the Company were entitled by treaty. They 
Mewed Scmdiah’s conduct as confirming the opi- 
nion, that It w as -w ise to refrain from all unneces- 
sary interference in the contentions of the Indian 
powers, so long as thej left the Company and 
tlieir allies in quiet possession of their own terri- 
tories The Go\ernment were to be pacific, but 
careful obseners of the moieinents of other 
po\\er<5, and never without absolute necessity to 
take part m their differences. The determination 
of Government to appoint a resident at the court 
of Poonah was approved, as a point that could not 
be surrendered without compromising their dig- 
nity and importance in the eyes of the native 
powers Witli regard to the desire expressed by 
Scindah for the return of the Shazada to his 
father’s dominions, the Court had no wish, m the 
distracted state of the IMogul empire, that the 
young prince should beinduced to withdraw him- 
self from their protection , neither could they give 
the least encouragement to any idea of engaging 
m warlike euterpnzes, for the purpose of re-esta- 
blishing the ancient dignity of that empire, and 
although it might be attended with some charge, 
the expense would be fully compensated by the 
prince being safe, and under the protection of the 
Company * 

A high 


Letter to Bengal, September 1785 
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1785.86. A hlgli sense was entertained of the zeal of the 
•n^rco. Government, as shown in the measures of reduc- 
which they had adopted, and the manner 
ductions. which the servants in general had met the 

circumstances of the case. A hope was expressed 
that, with minds liberally framed and honourably 
disposed, the servants, who admitted that there 
were great abuses, would ultimately have no cause 
to regret the temporary interference with their 
prospects. 

The Court then referred to further measures 
in contemplation under the Acts of 1 784 and 1786, 
and observed that the latter conferred large and 
increased powers upon the Governor-general, 
tejiriyiac!^ The Court’s unanimous thanks were voted to 
phenon. John Macphcfson Esq. for his meritorious conduct 
during the time he had presided in the Supreme 
Government, and to the other members of the 
Council. 
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CHAPTER III 

The nobleman selected forthe purposeof carry- itsc 
mg into effect llic important measures contemplated 
m the Act of 1784, and for assuming the offices of 
gONcmor-gencral and commander-in-clnef, imdei 
the proMsions of the Act of 178C, was Earl Com- 
A\allis. His rank and birth were felt to be pledges 
for his good conduct and personal honour , his 
independent fortune was a guarantee against its 
needing repair from the spoils of the natives The 
two offices could be united m his person, a point 
strongly recommended by Lord Macartney , and 
Ins integrity, prudence, valour, patriotism, and • 
economy, were qualifications that would enable 
him to sustain with the greatest possible adv anlage 
the highest appointment m India 

As the arrangement affected the interest of 
General Sloper, who had been nominated com- 
mandei-m-chief, the expense of which officer 
would nowbesa^ed, the Court resolved, m revok- 
ing that nomination, to grant him an annuit} of 
£1,500, and to defray the expense of his passage to 
Europe 


Lord 
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Lord Cornwal 
Iis arnves at 
Calcutta. 


State of 
Fimncea 


Court of 
Appeal 
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Lord Cornwallis touched at Madras on his out- 
ward Aoyage, and landed at Calcutta on the 12th 
September A. meeting of the Council was imme- 
diately held, at which he took the usual oaths 
and assumed charge of the Go\ ernmeiit On the 
13th of November his lordship addressed the 
Couit He first adverted to the financial state of 
affairs, and represented that the Company’s paper 
was at a discount that could only be reduced by 
a stnct adherence to their engagements with the 
public, and by as early a dischaige of old obliga- 
tions as possible He called on the Revenue 
Board to account for the extraordinary disci epancy 
between the estimated and actual receipts. The 
former havingbeen stated at 92 lacs 59,000 rupees, 
whereas the receipt into the khalsa was expected 
to be only 66 lacs 12,000 rupees The debt was 
G crore 24 lacs, at per cent He tlien referred 
to the unsatisfactory state of the Court of Appeal , 
• which had in fact become quite inefficient, and to 
his determination to hold regular meetings of the 
Go\ ernor-gcneral in Council, m that capacity. 

In a second letter, written after another month's 
investigation into the affairs of the Government 
and their financial resources, hisLordship repeated 
that they vv ould call for primary attention. He 
felt It needless to enlarge upon tlic discernment 
which the Directors must possess, and of which 
they daily expenenced the effects, that while the 
umvoidabic cvpcnscs of the establishments, tlie 

interest 
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interest due upon the debts, and the demand from nsG.« 
the other presidencies, absorbed the produce of the 
revenue, considerable investment rould only be 
made by fresh issues of paper, by which mode the 
evil might be protracted, but would only be ulti- 
matelj increased. It exhibited a delusive appear- 
ance of wealth which could not be supported, and 
by a temporary accommodation entailed perma- 
nent distresses Such were the sound views which 
his lordship expressed in those comparatively 
early days of Indian commercial dealings He 
assured the Court that they might depend upon 
the strictest attention to rigid economy in all pub- 
lic disbursements, and in obtaining the difTerent 
articles of supply required for the public service , 
but he could not flatter them with any expecta- 
tion of drawing new resources by the further 
retrenchment of salaries in establishments It did 
not appear that the Company could look for relief 
in India Foreigners maintained a v ery successful 
commercial competition against the Company m 
the aurungs, where they were sovereigns, to the 
prejudice of the commerce and the revenues, it 
therefore behoved the Company to facilitate the 
means of remittance 

Many of the principal native chiefs connected Sat reeked 
w ith the Government desired to come m person to ^ 

p-\y their respects to the Governor-general The 
Vizier had sent his minister, n5der Beg Khan, 
upon whom his lordship particularly pressed the 
importance 
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1786 87 importance of attending to the state of the finances 

m Oude, and also to the courts of justice. Ma- 
homed Reza Cawn, the Nabob Mobarek-ul- 
Dowlali, the Shazada, each sought a personal 
interview, but he felt it impossible to show the 
outward ceremonials which were considered to 
be due to the princes of the house of Timur ” 
Supplies and The Govcmor-general resolved that all supplies 
should in future be made by contract, instead of 
by agencies He desenbed tlie European recruits 
as dreadful in character and low m standard, 
the natives were far better — but a wavering dis- 
position was manifested by some portion of them 
fettiement lordslup found it Jiecessary to postpone till 

postponed thc following ycar the decennial settlement 
Notwithstanding the uncommon abilities and e\- 
pcricncc of Mr Shore, thc time was too short 
to admit of instituting the additional enquiries, 
whilst the differences between tlic King’s and 
Company’s troops demanded Ins earliest attention, 
likewise abuses in thc sdk department, which 
called for some severe examples. 

Thc Nivam, thc Vmcr of Oude, and the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, were thc chief n'ltivc states with 
whom his lordship had political negolntions, until 
thc rupture with Tippoo 

N otw ithstauding the agreement on the surrender 
of the assignment to the Nabob, m June 1765,* 
a trtntj was entered into with his luglmcss by 
f^ir Archibald Campbell in February 1787, for 

shilling 
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«!ettlin^ an arrangement for the future defence of i7«c« 
the Carnatic * The Nabob was to contribute nine 
lacs of pagodas annually towards the peace esta- 
blishment, beyond which the Company ^\e^e to 
proMde what might be needed In the event of 
^^a^, tlie Company were to charge themsehes 
^Mth the direction, order, and conduct of the Car- 
natic, the Nabob making the collections , and 
parties ^^ere to be nominated by his highness to 
inspect the accounts kept by the Company of 
the receipts and payments The same power was 
to be exercised by the Company with reference 
to the receipts by the Nabob four-fifths thereof 
being applied to the military expenses Other 
ulterior arrangements were also prescribed m the 
treaty Thus the whole direction and defence of 
the Carnatic, m the event of war, ■uasdevohed 
upon the Company, and all the embarrassments 
anticipated from conflicting councils and divided 
forces were obviated 

A treaty of a similar effect, only differing in the 
amount of the sums to be paid by the njah of 
Tanjore, Ameer Sing, was entered into with his 
highness, by Sir Archibald Campbell 

The Governor-generals attention had been ouie 
earnestly directed, to bring to a satisfactory termi- 
nation the Company’s political relations with the 
Vizier of Oude He had declared to Hy der Beg 

Khan, 
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Khan, as minister, tUc principles upon which it 
would be mutually expedient to continue the 
friendly connexion between the Vizier and the 
Company. The negotiations terminated in a treaty 
with AusufF-ul-Dowlah on the 21st of July. 

The first formal communication was from the 
Governor-general to the Nabob Vizier, on the 15th 
of April, in which, after reference to the treaty 
with Shujah Dowlah, Lord Cornwallis stated : 

As I consider the Company’s territories and 
those of your Excellency as the same, the protec- 
tion of your Excellency’s dominions is absolutely 
necessary, as from its situation the boundary of 
the whole is more exposed to foreign attacks. 
This protection cannot be afforded in a proper 
manner without the aid of the Company’s troops, 
"With respect to the troops stationed at "Putty Ghur, 
which had been withdrawn, as stipulated in the 
treaty of Chunar of 1781, I advise that they shall 
not be recalled, but continued. 

** Your Excellency must be sensible that there 
IS no comparison between the troops of the Com- 
pany and those in your Excellency’s service, nnd 
that without the assistance of the former, your 
dominions and authority would be insecure. 

It is my firm intention not to embarrass you 
with further expense than that incurred by the 
Company from their connexion with your Ex- 
cellency, and for the protection of your country, 
w Inch by the accounts I find amounts to fifty lacs 

of 
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of Tyz'ib'id rupees per j ear. It is my intention 1787 
from the date of this agreement that your Excel- 
lency shall not be chained with any excess on 
this sum, and that no further demand shall be 
made, any additional aid by the Company is to 
be supplied on a fair estimate ” 

The most important part then followed, m refe- 
rence to the non-interference of the Company ; 

** A resident, as at present, will remain at jour 
Excellency’s court , but as it is the intention of 
the Company, and my firm resolution, that no 
interference shall take place m the details of your 
government, strict orders shall be sent to him that 
he shall neither interfere himself nor suffer inter- 
ference by public or pnvate claims of exemptions 
of duties, or any other mode, for any British 
subject or person under the authority of tins 
Government In short. leaving the whole mnnige- 
ment of your country to your Excellency and your 
ministers, I will put a stop to the interference of 
others, and m order to carry this effectually into 
execution, I propose (o your Excellency not to 
suffer any European to reside m your dominions 
without my written permission In case that 
shall be granted, a copy of it will be transmitted 
to you 

“ A retrospect into past trausactions, and the 
friendship know n so well to exist between your 
Excellency and the Company, induce me to state 
E 2 the 
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U8“-99. the fo\lo^Ying chcumstanccs: that for several years 
past the inhabitants of your Excellency’s dominions 
from motives of self-interest, have appealed to this 
government, and this has been a source of injury 
to your government. I am determined to put a 
stop to this practice, and to disregard the appli- 
cations; but as the connexion between the two 
governments is universally known, strict attention 
to justice on your part will add credit and renown 
to both. 

“ By the accounts subsisting between your Ex- 
cellency and the Company, a considerable balance 
is due from you. 1 am unwilling to embarrass 
you with any other demands than what are abso- 
lutely necessary.*’ After certain payments of 
arrears to the troops, to Saadut Ally, and to the 
Kohillas, the balance was to be struck off. 

Lord Cornwallis then referred to Hyder Beg 
Khan for further inforniation on other points, and 
added, ** Your Excellency may have the most as- 
sured confidence that 1 will faithfully abide by all 
the engagements on the part of the Honourable 
Company.” 

The whole of the Govemor-generars proposi- 
tions were readily acceded to by the Nabob 
Vizier, and concluded through Hyder Be" Khan 
on the 21st July. 

A treaty of commerce with the state of Oude 
was concluded in the following year, by which 

the 
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the power of ex'ictmg duties ^vtls defined, as well 
as other points, in order to remove all grounds for 
jealousy on the part of cither government. 

The Court of Directors havings occasion to refer sho 
to the services of Mr. Shore, ordered that m the 
event of his succeeding to a seat in the Supreme 
Council, he should be appointed to preside over 
the revenue department, that the Company's Go- 
vernment might have the full benefit of the know- 
ledge he so eminently possessed in tint important 
branch of their genera! concerns. The attention 
of the Government was called to the state of the 
mines in Ramghur, of which a lease had been 
granted to Mr Pnnsep for thirty years, and 
to the trade with Assam m salt, and the advan 
tageous returns that might be made m gold dust 
and other articles, as originally suggested in a 
letter from Mr Bailhe in 1773, during his resi 
dence of eight years at Gualparah It was also 
considered tliat broad cloth and other European 
commodities might be disposed of to the natives 
of Assam, who were represented as carrying on 
considerable traffic with the colder countries, 
situated to the north east, from whence returns 
m silk, pepper, and specie, might be obtained * 

The Supreme Court at Calcutta having mam S“P«n e c< 

^ auverse to r 

fested an indisposition to enter into the measures ttenehme t 
of retrenchment and economy, the Government 
were directed to suggest what thej might think 

proper, 

• Letter to Bengal Starch 1787 
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iTST-es. proper, and measures would be taken to obtain 
the direction and authority of Parliament for 
effecting them. 

vetiand com- As it was deemed important to secure a 

lumcation. j-ggyiar communication with India overland, the 
Court advised the Supreme Government that they 
had appointed Mr. Baldwin, his Majesty’s consul- 
general in Egypt, the Company’s agent at Cairo, 
for forwarding dispatches to and from India. The 
Government were directed to despatch annually 
on the 3d November one of the Company’s armed 
cruisers to Suez, with orders to call and remain 
two days at Fort St. George, from whence she 
was to sail to Bombay, and there to remain only 
two days, and then to proceed to Suez, Mr. 
Baldwin taking the necessary measures for re- 
turning her to India with the Company’s des- 
patches, agreeably to the orders from the Court 
of Directors. Private letters were permitted to 
be sent wth the Company’s despatches : each 
single letter, not exceeding a quarter of an ounce, 
was to pay three sicca rupees. The packets were 
to be made up in tin boxes and soldered, so as to 
avoid quarantine, to which cloth would be subject. 
Mr. Baldwin had not yet made arrangements. 'xvtU 
tlic bashaws for opening the communication tlirougli 
Suez to the English, hut he had an agent at Alex- 
andria. The postma.ster in London had agreed to 
forward letters to Leghorn ; no goods whatever 
vvere to be put on board tlie cruiser. 
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This commencement of a system foro\erland ire? 
communication, presents a striking contrast to 
the measures of 1836, and the application of the 
power of steam, which is to secure a monthly 
mail, and the accomplishment of the passage in 
less than fifty days. 

As it was intended to introduce the practice of nnatnei 
submitting an India budget annually to Parlia- 
ment, directions were given for the preparation 
and transmission of the several accounts, actual 
and in estimate.* 

Overtures by the Seiks to obtain military aid Rpstnetir 
from the Government, and to form an alliance Mecrafri 
with the Company, were declined. Tlie Directors 
stated that they could not applaud too higidy the 
conduct of the Supreme Council in abstaining 
from all such measures, as they were firmly per- • 
suaded that to protect their own territories, and 
tlie territories of those with whom they were 
allied, without taking any part in the contentions 
of others, which did not affect either the Com- 
pany or their allies, was, ou every account, the 
soundest policy that could be adopted. 

The district of Benares was placed under the ikfuici 
superintendence of jMr. Jonathan Duncan, uho*!c 
disposition and abilities cminentlv' gualified him 
to carry into effect the plan framed for relieving 

the 
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the body of the inhabitants from many of the 
oppressions to which they had been subjected. 

Alluding to the political relations, Lord Corn- 
wallis observed that ** all the neighbouring powers 
continued to profess the most pacific disposition 
towards the Company’s governments, but the 
ambition and real inclination of Tippoo arc so 
well known, that should, unluckily, any diffe- 
rence arise with the French nation, we must lay 
our account that the Carnatic will immediately 
after become the scene of a dangerous war.” 

The possibility of a rupture witli France Iiad 
suggested itself to Lord Cornwallis by the state 
of politics in Europe, and especially tlie general 
feeling that had been exhibited in France to dis- 
cuss and to oppose measures, upon principles that 
had scarcely been before advanced, still less re- 
cognised or supported by the aristocracy of that 
kingdom. The greater degree of intercourse that 
had existed between this country and the conti- 
nent, the admiration with which our constitution 
was viewed, whilst the principles upon which it 
was based were little comprehended, infused into 
the minds of our continental neighbours a desire 
to secure for themselves equal advantages as a 
people. They saw the liberty which the subject 
enjoyed in England of expressing opinions and 
freely canvassing the measures of the government, 
whilst Frenchmen were subjected to kttrcs-ik- 
cachtl, to imprisonment, and banishment witliout 

legal 
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Directors nnd 
Government. 


UisMajesty’s Government and the East*India Com- 
pany, which led to much difTcrcncc of opinion 
and warm discussions in Parliament. It related 
to the expediency of detaching four King’s regi- 
ments to India. The first King’s force was sent 
tliithcr at the instance of the Company, in the year 
1778, in consequence of the state of the Mahratta 
powers, and the probability of hostilities with 
France, owing to the interference of that nation 
against England in the American war. 

In 1781, Parliament decided that for every 
regiment of one thousand men sent to India at the 
request of the Company, they should pay to his 
Majesty the sum of two lacs of current rupees per 
annum. 

A correspondence between the Board of Com- 
missioners and the Court of Directors took place 
in 1785, respecting the European forces, and %vith 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Pitt, in 
178G, as to the demands against the Company on 
account of the expenses of the King’s troops, but 
it was not till 1787 that those measures were 
adopted which led to the declaratory Act of the fol- 
lowing year. In the latter part of 1787, it was appre- 
hended that Great Britain would have been involved 
in war, and that a blow would be struck at our 
Eastern possessions ; an intimation was accord- 
ingly made in the month of October by Mr. Dun- 
das, that the King had been graciously pleased to 
order four regiments to be immediately raised for 

service 
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sen ICC m India, and tint Ins Majesty pcrimltcd 
the Company to present for iiommntioii seventy- 
fne ofllccrs TJjc rtgiincnts were — 

The 74tli, Sir A. Campbell ; 

75th, Colonel Abercrombie , 

7Cth, Colonel Musgra\c ; 

77th, Colonel illarch ; 
to consist, m the hole, of 2,840 Europeans 
Tlic Court’s grateful sense of his I\Iajcstj ’s gra- 
cious attention to the safety of the Company s pos- ♦ 
sessions >\as con\cjcd through Mr Dundas, and a 
committee of genera! officers was appointed by 
the Court of Directors to meet at tlic India House, 
for the purpose of devising the most eligible mode 
of carrying into effect the appointments winch the 
Court were permitted to make, ns, by the Act of 
27lh Geo n cap 9, under which the articles of 
Avar Averc framed, officers bearing his Majesty s 
commission ranked o\cr those of the Company, 
altliough the “King’s bore a later date than the 
Company’s commission A petition from the 
Company’s Bengal officers, praying that the Court 
Avould intercede Avith his Majesty to remove all 
jiartialitj as to rank, Avas presented to the Direc 
tors So great Avere the embarrasments appre 
bended if the measure was persevered in, that on 
the 21st of November the Chairman and Deputy 
were requested to Avait on the Board of Commis- 
bioners, and consult Avith them upon some mode 
of obviating the contemplated difficulties, either 

by 
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by an application to liis Majesty to grant an equal 
rank, or for withdrawing the regiments intended 
for India. TJie chmrs had an interview with the 
Board, when they were informed by Mr. Dundas, 
that a reply to the representation would be trans- 
mitted to the Court in writing. On the 4th of 
December the reply was communicated to the 
Court, in which some observations were made as 
to the point of rank ; but it was intimated that the 
♦idea of diminishing any part of the British forces 
contemplated to be sent to India was so adverse 
to what the Board conceived to be for the welfare 
and security of that country,* that they could hot 
allow such an idea to enter into any further dis- 
cussion between the Board and the Court. The 
Court of Directors beheld with the deepest con- 
cern the determined manner in which the Com- 
missioners bad thought proper to wave all further 
discussion, upon the subject of withdrawing en- 
tirely the four regiments intended to be raised for 
India. They pointed outthat as the apprehension 
of impending war had ceased, it was wholly un- 
necessary to entail so heavy a charge upon the 
Company: under this consideration, therefore, 
and with reference to the principle of economy so 
strongly enjoined by the Act of the 24th Geo. 
III. and to the alteration in public affairs, they 
trusted the Board would concur in a representetion 
to the King, to enable the Company to increase 
their European force in India, in a mode less des- 
. tructivc 
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tructivc to their welfare, and thereby remove from itss 
the minds of 1,100 gallant othcers the disgust and 
indignation which they would feel, from a most 
cruel and unmerited supcrcession. The Board 
explicitly declined to concur in-any such repre- 
sentation, and stated, that the subject would be 
brought before his Majesty’s confidential advisers. 

On theSSth of December the Chairman laid before 
the Court a note from Lord Sj’dney, acquainting 
tlio Court that his Majesty’s servants did not pro- 
pose to advise his Majesty to alter the resolution 
of sending the four regiments to India. 

The Court of Directors accordingly petitioned 
the King to witJidrawthe regiments; theyexpressed 
the readiness of the Company to pay all expenses 
occasioned in consequence of bis Majesty’s order 
for raising the four regiments; and being persuad- 
ed that, wtb the aid of his Majesty’s ministers, 
they should be able to raise any force that might 
be thought necessary for the defence of India, upon 
terms infinitely less burtheosome to the Company, 
they felt impelled by every consideration of public 
duty, by a necessary attention to the finances of 
the Company, by a sense of justice to individuals, 
by a willing obedience to the Legislature, but above 
all by their alarming apprehension of the effect the 
measure would produce in India, to pray that the 
said regiments might be withdrawn.” 

The petition was delivered to Lord Sydney, who 
laid the same before the King; and on the 1st of 

February, 
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February, his lordship informed the Court that his 
Majesty did not judge proper to change his reso- 
lution of sending four regiments to India. 

It appearing that the Court might legally with- 
draw their consent to the regiments proceeding to 
India, and that they were not liable to defray the 
expenses of the four regiments if sent to India 
without their requisition, but that the State must 
bear the same, they rescinded their resolution of 
the 17th of October 1787. 

On. the 23d of February the Court received in- 
timation from the Board, that a motion would be 
made in Parliament for leave to bring in a bill for 
removing all doubt as to the power of the Board 
to order payment of any expenses which might be 
incurred in sending outand maintaining such troops 
as should be judged necessary for the security of 
the Britisli territories and possessions in India. 

On the 25th, Mr. Pitt accordingly moved the 
House of Commons for leave to bring in such bill. 
He stated, that he was at a loss to imagine on what 
principle doubts were entertained by several liigh 
legal characters as to the powers of the Board ; 
and contended, that there was not one step wliich 
the Court of Directors could take, prior to the Act 
of 1784, establishing the Board, which that Board 
might not now take touching the political and 
military concerns and revenues of India. In this 
Mr. Dundas concurred, adding, that if it should 
appear necessary for the security of our Indian 

possessions. 
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po*!scssions, the Boird had power to apply tlic 
whole of the rc\cnuc of Indii to that purpose, 
w ithout lea; ing a single rupee for the Company’s 
investment. 

The unfavourable reception the bill met with in 
the House, and even from many of the ministers 
own friends, was apparent through tlic whole pro- 
gress. Someof hisfncndssuggcsted, that he had 
been led into tlic measure by persons of whose 
principles tliey did not much approve, and with 
whom they were sorry to see him so intimately 
connected Clauses were moved bj ihtChanccllo) 
of the Bxche(}ua on the re commitment of the 
bill To render It less objectionable, he first limited 
the number of King’s forces, for the payment of 
which the Board of Commissioners were em- 
powered to issue their orders, to 8,046, including 
commissioned and non commissioned officers, and 
12,000 of Buropean forces in the Company’s ser- 
vice, the second was to prevent their increasing 
the established salary of any officer in the service 
of the Company, unless proposed by the Directors 
and laid before Parliament, the third was to prevent 
the Commissioners from ordering the payment of 
any extraordinaiy allowance to any person on 
account of services in India, except proposed 
by the Directors the fourth required the Direc- 
tors to lay sundry accounts before Parliament 
annually. 

On the third reading, on the 19th of March, m 

the 
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the Lord*?, the bill \\ts supported by I ords Cam- 
den, Coventry, Hopetoun, and the Lord Clnnccl- 
lor it passed by a majontj of 71 to 28 A strong 
protest %vas entered, and signed by sixteen of the 
dissentient peers 

Tims was established the first legislative pro- 
vision, fixing the number of King’s troops which 
might be sent to India, and maintained out of the 
revenue of that country, orders of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India 

Under the treaty concluded with the Nizam in 
^ntoor Cir Pebruary 17C8, the Guntoor Circar was to be ceded 
to the Company, a certain pesheush being secured 
to the Nizam, it was also agreed, that a corps of 
two battalions of sepoys, with guns, should be 
furnished by the Company on his requisition to 
that effect The corps bad never been required 
by the Nizam, and the connexion between that 
prince and the Company being of an unsettled 
nature, Lord Cornwallis deputed Captain Kenna- 
way to Hyderabad in the character of British resi 
dent, with the view of obtaining the Circar and 
effecting a settlement of the peshensh The Nizam 
delivered to Capt Kennaway, on the 18th Sep- 
tember 1788, an order for theimmediatesurrender 
of the Guntoor Circar to the Company He 
shortly afterwards despatched Meer Abul Cossim 
to Calcutta, to make known his sentiments to the 
. Governor general on various points connected with 

lus personal interests 


In 
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In Julj 1789 Lord Cornwallis addressed a 
letter to the Jfizam, referring to the raattei^ 
stated m the verbal communication of IVIeer Abul 
Cossim on behalf of his highne<5s m reference to 
«:ome articles in the treat} of 1768 His lordship 
eNpres^ied his satisfaction at the readiness with 
which the Guutoor Circar had been surrendered, 
in conformity with the proviMons of that treaty 
He entered into a full discu^j^^ion witli IMeer Abul 
Cossim on some doubtful points in that treat}, 
and offered such explanations as should remove 
the necessity of an) future difficult) In adopt 
iDg that rule of conduct he declared that he did 
no more than fulfil tlie intention of the King of 
England and the British nation, who, by lhc«ys 
tern latel) e'stabhshed for the government of India, 
had in view the important end of giving cfficac) 
to the existing treaties between the English and 
the powers of Ilindostan and of securing a due 
performance of them in future Ills lordship, how- 
ever, declined the proposal of "Mccr Ahul CosMin 
to reopen the stipulation for the pa}mcnt of five 
lacs by the Compan) from the l*;t Januarv 1774, 
if the circarof Condavae was then in their pos 
se<‘5ion, b) now mortgaging a portion of the cir 
cars* to his highness and m proof of the smeentv 
of lus intentions, LortI ComvAallis consented that 
the words whenever the situation of affairs will 
allow of such a bodv of troops to march into the 
Deccan from the Companv should be under 
F stootl 
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1783. stood to mean that the force should be of a gucn 
strength, and granted \%hcnc\cr his highness 
should apply for it, upon condition that it was 
not to be employed against any power in alliance 
with the Company, vtz Pundit Purdhaum, the 
Peishwa, Pagojce Bhoosla the Rajah of Berar, 
IVtadajec Scmdiah and the other Mahratta cliiefs, 
the I^abob of Arcot, the IJabob Vizier, and the 
Rajahs of Tanjorc and Travancore. 

The Nizam also pressed for the fulfilment of the 
the proMSions of the articles in the treaty of 1768, 
by which the Companj would pay him a certain 
pesheush on some portion of the Carnatic, Bha- 
lagaut then belonging to Ilydcr, and now to 
Tippoo 

Lord Cornwallis stated, that “ his highness mu«t 
be aware circumstances had wholly prevented the 
possibility of such stipulation being fulfilled, and 
that an attempt to deprive Tippoo of any part of 
his possessions VNOuld naturally create m his mind 
suspicions unfavourable to his highness, and to 
the character of the Company. His lordship ex- 
pressed his desire to fulfil or explain every article 
in the treaty of 17G8, and assured the Nizam, that 
although he felt precluded by the injunctions of 
the King of England, and the Company to make 
new treaties, yet bis present letter was to be 
considered equally binding as a treaty', the mem 
bers of the Council having given their cheerful 
acquiescence in its contents ” 


The 
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The Directors having attentively perused all the 

1 « . ^ ^ Directors ai 

papers on the subject of the Governor-general s pwe co^e 
agreement with the Vizier of Oude, expressed measures re 
theirapprobation of the general settlement, and of 
the principles upon which it was founded ; they 
considered that it accurately defined the relation 
of the British Government towards that state, the 
defence of which was assigned to the British troops 
under a fixed subsidy, the internal go\ernment of 
the country remaining with the Nabob. They, 
however, observed that, from Lord Cornwallis’s 
Minute of April 1787, the Government did not 
consider themsehes precluded from making re- 
presentations to the Vizier on the subject of his 
administration whenever they miglit think it 
necessary ; or that they were precluded from 
proposing such general arrangements, as should 
appear likely to contribute to tbc prosperity of 
both governments. A watchful eye was to be kept 
on Hyder Beg Khan, who was, in fact, llic ruler 
of the country.* 

The Directors, in Aufrust 1789, announced to ctn. 'fcdowi 

^ . tppointM 

the Supreme Government that they had appointed Ooremoror 
Major-general William Medows, then at Bombay, 
governor and comiTiander-in-cliief at Madras, in 
the room of Sir Archibald Campbell, and that 
Colonel Robert Abercrombj' had been nomi- 
nated governor and commandcr-in-chicf at Bom- 


bay. 
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i“89 They also stated, at the close of tlie season, 
tint lliej could not allow of the departure of tlic 
last slnp without again calling the attention of 
the Goiernmcnt to the Company’s possessions in 
India, and to their establishments 
courtofDi With regard to the ciiil establishments, it 
pate ^ appeared, from an cxtcnsii c examination, tint tUe> 
possbie had been brought down as low as possible They 
concurred with Lord Cornwallis, that persons m 
responsible situations should be provided with 
adequate salaries As to the military establish- 
ment, the situation of affairs appeared to be 
different from what they were m 1785, both in 
India and Europe Great Britain was in perfect 
amity with the Ilcpublic of Holland Trance had 
m a great measure withdraivn the military force 
from Pondicherry, and they inferred from recent 
despatches from India, that there was no reason to 
apprehend hostilities in that country Under all 
these circumstances, the Court expected that the 
Governor general, before he left India, would 
accurately inform himself how far there was any 
prospect of effecting other reductions in parts of 
the expensive establishments , and if he should be 
of opinion that any could be effected, he was at 
full liberty to carry them into effect, without 
reference to Europe 

Whilst the Court were thus anticipating the 
results of a further system of judicious economy 
on the part of the Government, for which they 

consideied 
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considered a period of peace most favourable, 
events were arising in India that proved with how 
little certainty any calculation could be made of 
the disposition and ^dews of the native states. 

The arrangement concluded by Lord Cornwallis Apprehensi 
in July 1789 with the Nizam, stipulated that the Tippoo. 
corps to be supplied his highness by the Company 
at his demand should not be employed against 
any of the powers in alliance with the Company. 

The several powers were named, but no mention 
was made of Tippoo. The treaty of 1784 with 
Tippoo prorided that peace and friendship should 
immediately take place between the contracting 
parties and their allies, including particularlj/ the 
Rajahs of Taijore and Travancorcy as friends of the 
English. 

What passed in the ^c^bal communications 
between Lord Cornwallis and MccrAbul Cossiin, 
that led to the letter written by his lordship to 
the Nizam in July 1789, which was declared by 
the House of Commons to have the full force of 
a treaty,* doe.s not clearly appear. Comparing 
its contents with the conduct of Tippoo in 1788. 
w'hcn he advanced tow'ards the Malabar coa^t 
witli hostile intentions towards the Rajah of Tra- 
^ancorc; when he nl«iO stirred uj> the Rajah of 
Cochin to lay claim to part of the ground on 
which the lines of Tnwancorc were built, it is 
evident that the Go\ crnor-gcncral was satisfied 

that 

• Jouroili of Ihc Mouse of Coimaons, ISth .March 1792 
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17 B 3 89 . that the period was not far distant when they 
would have to unite in one common cause against 
the chief of Mysore, who was himself quite alive 
to his being an object of Jealousy, both towards 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam. Indeed, the Rajah 
of Travancore had despatched a message to Sir 
Archibald Campbell at Madras for some assist- 
ance; which being afforded, led to Tippoo’s with- 
drawing to Scringapatam. . ' 


The interval occasioned by the return of the 
Mysore chief to his capital, admitted of Lord 
Cornwallis directing his attention to the postponed 
?emcnt.° q^^estion of a Revenue Settlement. 

His lordship had taken measures for remodelling 
the various establishments ; he had endeavoured 
to extend the commercial investment to Europe 
for the purpose of ameliorating the state of the 
Company’s finances ; he had given encourage- 
ment to the various productions of silk, indigo, 
and opium ; the manufactures of Oude formed an 
object of solicitude, and Mr. Barlow had been 
nominated to report upon tha ptodu/itiQus. oX. tlujjt 
kingdom, and upon the trade of the district of 
Benares. 

His lordship had visited the interior of the 
country, and inspected the several districts, together 
with thcarmy, at the most distant stations : a mea- 
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sure which was highly approved by the Court of its 
Directors, to whom he had expressed his senti- 
ments on the condition of the European branch of 
their forces. 

His lordship entered upon the general question 
of a revenue system, with the view of ultimately 
fixing a permanent settlement ; a most important 
subject, and one deeply affecting the happiness 
of the people, the prosperity of the country, and 
the interests of the state. After the lapse of half 
a century, the clianged condition of the Company, 
the extended territorial possessions of Great Britain 
in tlie East, and the increasing importance of ren- 
dering them most productive to the people ami 
their rulers, will bo a sufficient roa'^on Ibr entering 
at some length into principles, wlncli form the 
foundation of that important and much debated 
measure. 

TJie Court of Directors disapproved of the fre- rn-jufm 
quent cliniiges that had taken place in that system, by 
and condemned the ineffectual attempts made to 
Increase the amount of the assessment, winch had 
entailed a heavy tax on thczcmijulars in jiroMding 
for the introduction of farmers and others, who, 
liaving no pennauent interest tn the lands, tlramcd 
the country of its resources. Tlicy disapproxwl of 
the rule prohibiting the collector from hating any 
concern m the formation of the settlement of Ins 
district. They nolicctl the !jca>y nm‘;irs of out- 
standing balanci's, and expressed an opinion tint 

the 
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the most ctfectual mode to prevent a recurrence 
of such defalcations would he the introduction of 
a permanent scUlcmcnt of revenue, its amount 
being estimated on reasonable principles, and the 
best security for its regular payment being the 
hereditary tenure of the possessor, who in their 
opinion was the zemindaT. The Court were of 
opinion that sufficient data liad been obtained, 
upon which a settlement might be made without 
further minute local scrutinies, the average of a 
given number of former years being the guide- A 
moderate assessment, collected punctually, would 
more effectually unite the interests of the state 
. with the happiness of the people than the enforce- 
ment of a high-strained and vexatiov^s exaction. 
Although the late settlement miglit present suffi- 
cient grounds for its permanent introduction after 
confirmation from home, yet it was considered 
expedient to conclude it, in the first instance, for 
ten years only. In order to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1784 in favour of the land- 
holders, they directed that, as far as possssible, 
the rights and privileges of the zemindars and 
other landholders, and the services they were 
bound to perform under the ancient governments, 
should be as far as possible ascertained. 

It will be recollected that much surprise had 
been expressed from home when Mr, Hastings 
represented the necessity of farther investigation, 
to enable him to form a just opinion as to a revenue 

settlement 
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Settlement * But Lord Cornwallis found that Go 
vernment did not possess, after ten years’ addi revenue 
tional experience, sufficient information to. warrant 
their proceeding to the decennial settlement, with 
a view to Its perpetuity , constituting, as the land 
revenue did, the principal financial means of the 
Government 

The ancient laws, local usages, the nature of 
the land tenure, the relative situation and con- 
dition of the natives connected witli the reienue, 
had not been sufficiently ascertained Annual 
settlements were, therefore, continued through 
the agency of the collectors of the different dis- 
tricts, under the superintendence of the Board of 
Revenue, whilst interrogatories were circulated 
amongst the oldest servants for the purpose of 
acquiring all possible information upon the inte- 
resting question 

The first point %\as to determine the person with Revenue* 
whom the settlement was to be made , the next, 
the amount of assessment to be fixed ® 

Upon the first, whatever difference of opinion 
existed amongst those officially consulted on the 
tlieoretical question of proprietary right in the soil 
a general concurrence prevailed in favour of the 
settlement being made with the zemindar wliere 
no disquafification existed 

W ith regard to the second question it appeared 
tint means adequate to so dcsinblc and iniporlnnt 

a pur 
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17SS.89. a purpose were not to be found. A calculation had 
been made by estimates extracted from the ancient 
records by the officer in charge of the khalsa, or 
exchequer, which created suspicions that conceal- 
ments had been practised as to the real state and 
value of the lands, and that the confidence of the 
Government had been abused. The documents 
afforded much interesting matter regarding the 
ancient tenures under the Mahomedan rule, but 
the misconcep^tions which had arisen on the most 
important branch, viz. the amount of revenue, were 
pointed out and explained in an able minute pre- 
pared by Mr. Sliore.* 

He remarked, that if the arguments and obser- 
^'ations he advanced as to the rights and privileges 
of the zemindars and talookdars, tended to con- 
firm the opinions adopted by the Directors tliat 
these descriptions of people were the proprietors 
of the soil, one material point was gained. It 
would be, however, but one step towards the 
establiSlimcnt of order ; what remained to be done, 
relating to practice and detail, required a great 
degree of minute knowledge and local information. 
The Company had possessed the Dewanny au- 
thority over the provinces for twenty-six years, 
nndc.spccial enquiries had been made, at different 
times, into the stale of the revenue and the condi 
lion of the inhabitants : yet much uncertainty re- 
mained in regard to the rights and usages of tlic 

people 
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people and the different orders connected with the 
the revenues The ability and experience of Mr 
Shore, nevertheless, enabled the Government to 
proceed in the decennial settlement A medium 
was drawn from the scanty information which the 
collectors had the means of obtaining of the actual 
produce to Government in former years This 
formed the basis on which the assessment on each 
estate, whether large or small, was ultimately 
fixed A moderate juinma was thus.framed, upon 
the principles laid down by the Directors, which 
had m vnew the happiness of the natives jmd the 
security of the landholders, objects which could 
not hav e been obtained from an imperfect collection 
of an exaggerated jumma, enforced with seventy 
and exaction 

Under the IMogul government, the scheme of in- 
ternal policy, in the niamgenient of the land reve- 
nue appeared to have been framed with the view 
of providing for their financial resources, increasing 
with the augmentation of their population find the 
culU\ation of the land A large proportion of 
the extensive plains of India, estimated in the 
Company’s provinces at one-third bj Lord Corn- 
vvalhs, at one-half b) others, and b) some at two- 
thirds, capable of cultivation, iay waste, and was 
probably never otherwise When any portion 
was brought into cultivation, the state denved Us 
advantage from the progre^'sive avgmcntations 
This rule appears to have been a general pnnciplc 

through 
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1788.89. through every part of the empire which had come 
vmder British dominion, its origin being anterior 
to the conquest by the Mabomedan power. By it, 
the produce of the land, whether taken in kind or^ 
estimated in money, was understood to be shared in 
distinct proportions between the cultivator and the 
government. The shares varied when the land was 
recentlycleared and required extraordinarylabour, 
but where it was fully settled and productive, the 
cultivator had, two-fifths and the government the 
rmainder. The government share was again dU 
vided with the zemindar and the village officers in 
such proportion thatthe zemindar retained no more 
than one-tenth of this share, or* little more- than 
three-fiftieth parts of the whole; but in instances 
of meritorious conduct, the deficiency was made' 
up to him by special grants of land, denominated 
naimcauri or subsistence.' The small portions 
which remained were divided between the Mo~ 
kuddim, or head cultivator of the village, who was 
either supposed instrumental in originally settling 
the village, or derived his right by inheritance, or 
by purchase from that transaction, and had still 
the charge of promoting and directing its cultiva- 
tion; the jiaiisbautt, or gorayat, whose duty it 
was to guard the crop; and the puiwary, or vil- 
lage accountant, perhaps the only inhabitant who 
could write. Besides these persons, who, from 
the zemindar downward's, were to be regarded as 
ser>’ai^ts of the goverament, provision was made 

either 
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either by an allotted share of the produce, or by a 
special grant of land for the Canoofigoe, or confi- 
dential agent of the Go^e^nment, whose name im- 
plies that he was the depositary and pfbraulgator 
of the established regulations, his office being 
intended as a check m the conduct of the financial 
transactions of the rest Under this officer, or one 
ofhis gomastakSf or appointed agents, were placed 
a certain number of adjacent villages, the accounts 
of which, as kept by the putwan^s, were con- 
stanllyopen to his inspection, and the transactions 
m which, regarding the occupancy of land and 
distinction of boundaries, came under his cogni- 
zance in a form that enabled bim, at any time 
when called upon, to report to the Goiernment 
the quantity of land m cultivation, the nature of 
the produce, the amount of rent paid, and gene- 
rally the disposal of the produce, agreeably to the 
shares allotted b) the rules, as above explained 
Cases of contested boundaries, the use of rivers or 
rescr\oirs for irrigation, and, generally, all dis- 
putes concerning permanent property or local 
usage, within the limits of his official range, w’ere 
referred to Intn 

A certain number of villages w ith a society thus 
organized, formed a pergunna , a certain number 
of these, equal to a moderate sized English countv , 
was denominated a chuckla, of these, a certain 
number and extent formed a circar, and a few of 
these formed the last grand division, a soubali 

The 
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1783 - 89 . The Company’s collectors, to whom the task was 
devolved of assessing the lands, reported their 
progress in detail to the Board of Revenue, upon 
whose redommendation, when approved by Go- 
vernment, the settlement was finally concluded 
with the landholders for the term of ten years. The 
amount of revenue realized for the year 1790-1, 
for Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, was £3,108,915, 
and from Benares, £400,615. 

The fear of .confirming under a perpetual settle- 
ment abuses that might not have come to light, or 
if discovered could not be obviated, suggested a 
trial of the decennial settlement before an assur- 
ance was given to the zemindars that it would be 
perpetual. 

Opinions of The arguments advanced in favour of a decen- 

Lord Com^val- . , , . . , r 

ii3 nnd Mr. mal Settlement with the zemindars, without rete- 

Shoreonset* , -i . , 

lumeni of ibe Tcncc to its possibic Confirmation in perpetuity, and 
those urged in support of the announcement of 
such a determination if sanctioned by the Court 
of Directors, were contained in three minutes sub- 
mitted by Mr. Shore, two on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, and a third on the 8tli December 1789 : which 
were replied to in minutes from Lord Cornwallis, 
the two first on the 18th of September, and the 
last on the 3d of February 1700. 

Mr. Shore. Sliorc WQS of Opinion that, whatever confi- 

dence the Governraent themselves might have in 
the propriety of the measures they meant to adopt 
It would be impossible to pronounce absolutely 

upon 
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upon their success Avithout experience, and that its 
before they recommended the perpetual confirma- 
tion of a general measure of so much importance* 
the Government ought to have that experience; 
neither was he sure that the plan would be executed 
with such ability as to justify a recommendation 
for its confirmation in perpetuity. He considered 
that the declaration would produce little, if any, 
advantage, whilst it might be attended with great 
inconvenience. That it implied an attempt to 
reconcile the idea of a dubious perpetuity iwth 
an absolute engagement for a limited time, and 
that the zemindars and talookdars would look to 
the latter only, relying upon it from ) ear to year, 
until experience should haveshovvn that reliance 
to be well-founded. With respect to the past, he 
was from his owm observation, as far as it had 
extended, authorized to affirm that, since the 
jear 1770, cultivation had progressive!} increased 
under all the disadvantages of a variable assess- 
ment and personal charges, and that with respect 
to the future, he had no hesitation in declaring 
that those zemindars who under confirmed en- 
gagements would bring their waste lands into cul- 
livatiOQf would not be deterred by a ten }cars* 
assignment from attempting it lie also considered 
It important that some cxpenence should be had of 
the sufficiency of the regulations w hich the Gov ern- 
ment meant to establish to correct the vanous 
abuses existing in the detail of the collections. 

Having 
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Having deliberated still further upon the gene- 
ral question, he felt compelled to record, on the 
eve of his departure for Europe, the circumstances 
■which had suggested the doubts he had already 
expressed against declaring the assessment about 
to be made upon the country fixed and unal- 
terable. Allowing for the common variations in tlie 
state of society, in the improvement and in the 
decline of agriculture, and admitting the probable 
alteration in the value of silver, from a large sup- 
ply of the precious metal from miacs oc otUer- 
uisc, he felt that the constancy of the assessment 
might be of great incomcmcncc, and even ruinous 
to many of the contributors: consequently there 
would be a necessity for some future alteration, 
which must always take place to the disadvantage 
of Government, if the assessment be declared 
fixed for ever. Drought and inundation, and the 
consequences attending them — scarcity and dis- 
tress — would atVcct the annual revenue : could 
it be declared that no allowances should be made 
for calamities of this nature when they are great 
and extensive? Should an earthquake happen, 
overflowing rivers deposit sand, or mistaken assess- 
ment render the village inadequate to Lear iJic 
land-tax, was the proprietor to be at liberty to 
resign the estate, or might it he transferred to an- 
other? NVns the estate of a proprietor to he for- 
fnietl without any fault on his part, or the asscs«- 
nient to In* subject to chrninulion without a siiffi- 

CKMlt 
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cient provision for the restoration of It vms 
ailowed that the zemindars were, generalJy speak- 
ing, grossly Ignorant of their true interests, and of 
all that relates to their estates , that the detail of 
business with their tenants was irregular and con- 
fused, exhibiting an intricate scene of collusion 
opposed to exaction, and of unlicensed demand 
substituted for methodised claims , that the rules 
by which the rents were demanded from the ryots 
were arbitrary, numerous, and indefinite, that the 
officers of Government possessing local control 
were imperfectly acquainted with them, whilst 
theirsuperiors, further removed from the detail, have 
still less information , that the rights of the talook- 
dars dependent on the zemindars as well as of the 
rjots are imperfectly understood and defined, 
that in common cases, the Goiernmcnt often 
wanted sufficient data and experience to enable 
them todecidewith justice and policy upon claim'? 
to exemption from taxes, and tliat a decision erro 
neou*!lv made might be followed bj one or other 
of these consequences, eitlier a diminution of the 
^e^enues of Government, or a confirmation of op 
prcs«!i\e evaetjon, 

lie was not of opinion that the revenues might, 
as some supposed be prodigious!} increased, but 
he con'idereil the proposed period as one of 
experiment and improvement, during which, bj a 
systematical conduct regular!} directed to one 
object, confidence was to be giicn to the zcmin 

VOL II < dars 
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ms 89. Cars, and a simplification procured of the compli- 
cated rental of the ryots. The foundation of the 
improvement was to be laid in regulations to be 
established, and the proposed reform depended 
upon the execution of them, without which, he 
ventured to predict, no assessment could be per- 
manent. If, at the end of the fifth, sixth, or even 
eighth year of the assessment, it should be found 
that the desired improvement had been accom- 
plished, that the relative rights of the talookdars, 
ryots, and zemindars, were rendered precise and 
definite, and that the country flourished under the 
prescribed regulations and the superintending 
care of the revenue officers, the settlement might 
be again extended to ten or twenty years ; tlie 
doubts suggested would be brought to a test, and 
the question of a perpetual assessment might then 
be agitated with more accurate information, and 
if any errors hadbeen commiUed in rating the value 
of the different districts, they might be corrected. 

The relation of a zemindar to Government and 
a ryot to a zemindar, was neither that of a pro- 
prietor nor a vassal, but a compound of both. 
The former performed acts of authority uncon- 
nected with proprietary ri^itv the latter had 
rights without real property ; and the property of 
the one, and the rights of the other, were in a 
great measure held at discretion. 

Much time, he apprehended, vvould elapse 
before Go\crnmcnl could cstablisli a system per- 
fectly 
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fectly consistent in all its parts, and before tliej i”*®- 
could reduce the compound relation of a zemindar 
to government, and of a ryot to a zemindar, to the 
simple pnnciples of landlord and tenant But he 
felt substance to be more important than forms 
Weie the propositions of the collectors for reform 
mg abuses to be examined, they would be found 
defective, and the regulations which had been 
established would, if examined, be found indefi- 
nite where there ought to ha\c been the utmost 
precision Orders which should have been posi 
tuc, w ere tempered by cautious conditions, and 
he %vas not ashamed to distrust his own know- 
ledge, since he had such frequent proofs that new 
inquiries lead to new information 
Lord Cornwallis declared tliat the great abilitj 
of Mr Shore, his uncommon knowledge of ever^ Jj*/^*^* 
part of the revenue sjstem of the country, the 
liberalitj and fairness of liis remarks, his per^oml 
regard and esteem for him, the obligations which 
he owed to him as a public man for Ins personal 
assistance m cverj branch of the business of the 
government, rendered it peculiar!) gralifjing to 
him to record his high respect for his talents. Jus 
warmest sense of his public-spiritcd principles 
which, m an impaired state of health, could 
alone have supported him in executing a work of 
such cxtroordinar) labour as submilling his \acus 
in the given resolutions regarding the proixjsed 
revenue sjstcm 

Ills 
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i7Rq.8f). His lordship then proceeded to meet the objec- 
tions of Mr. Shore to notifying the intention of the 
Court of Directors to make tlic decennial settle- 
ment permanent and unalterable, if it should meet 
with their approbation, a measure which he seemed 
to think would not at any time be advisable ; and 
likewise the objections toGovernment taking into 
their own hands the collection of all internal duties 
on commerce, and allowing to the zemindars and 
others by whom those duties had been levied, a 
deduction equal to the amount which they then 
realized, a measure which was opposed on the 
ground that the same advantages would not be 
realized, and that it was an invasion of private pro- 
perty. 

His lordship declared that, had he entertained a 
doubt of the expediency of fixing the demand of 
Government upon the lands, be certainly should 
have thought it his duty to withhold the notifica- 
tion of the intention ; but he was still firmly per- 
suaded that a fixed and unalterable assessment of 
the laud rents was best calculated to promote the 
.substantial interests of the Company and of the 
British nation, as well as the happiness and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of our Indian territories. 
Tie was convinced that such a notification would 
render the proprietors of land anxious to have the 
management of their own estates, and, in many 
instances, induce them to come forward with more 
fair and liberal offers, at the period of making the 

new 
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1788.89 to render the proprietors of the lands economical 
landlords and pradent trustees of the public 
interests he considered the detail of business 
between the zemindars and their under-tenants 
and ryots being in the intricate state that had been 
described, as a proof that, the various attempts by 
successive governments having failed, the neces- 
sity of having recourse to other means was conse- 
quently clearly established , at the same time it 
was admitted that the interference of the go\em- 
ment, m adjusting the demands of the zemindars 
upon the ryots, might be necessary In support 
of the proposed measure for taking into the hands 
of the Government the collection of the internal 
duties, his lordship urged the inefficacy of any 
attempt on the part of Government, to restrain the 
zemindars from most oppressive exactions, whilst 
they were allowed to possess the nght of levying 
taxes of any kind upon commerce The evil had 
been experienced in many shapes, and his lordship 
considered that the total resumption of the right 
could alone prevent its continuance The general 
interests of the country required that a regular 
system of taxation upon the internal trade of the 
country should be established, and the constant 
practice even in England, as well as in other na- 
tions, justified the Government m demanding from 
individuals, on granting them full compensation 
for their present value, the surrender of privileges, 
which would counteract the effects contemplated 
by go bcncfici i! a n\easure t. 
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It ^vas accordingly resolved, that the Board of I'X 
Revenue should be directed to notify to the land- 
holders that the settlement, if approved by the 
Court of Directors, would become permanent, and 
no alteration take place at the expiration of tlie 
ten years The same instructions were issued to 
the collectors as to intema) duties, &c 
Thevie\\s of Lord Comwalli** ^^e^e highly ap its 
proved by the Directors, t\ bo as<enled to the pro 
posed measures regarding the permanent settle- 
ment, but at the same time lamented that bcttei 
data had not been discovered Adverting to tlic 
c^cnt of land that hy i\-asle through the pro 
nances, and to what had been the practice of the 
natu e governments in participating m the resource^ 
dcnvable from its progressive cultivation, thej 
acquiesced man) arrangement Mhich secured to 
the Company a similar participation in tlie %%caUh 
ilenvable from «ucb a source, provided it could be 
effected without counteracting the principal object 
of encouraging industry, and be reconciled with 
the principle of the ^sj'stcm about to be introduced 
The demand from the land was tlic great and onl) 
source of revenue, and was now, with the excep 
tion of an) addition which might be made from 
resumption, or what might an^c from uncullirated 
lands, if that source ^should be available. Jived for 
c\cr “ It pre«^nted a most serious argument for 
strict cconom) in the expenditure of wlnt was s© 
hmitcd.—for the utmost care that the knuun 
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1702. resources being, on the one hand, restrained from 
increase, might on the other, be preserved from 
diminution.” * 

The whole subject of the revenue settlement 
had been anxiously considered by Mr. Pitt, in 
communication with the President of the Board. 
The information afforded by Mr. Shore had im- 
pressed the Minister so strongly in favour of his 
merits, that he desired to have some communi- 
cation with the Chairs regarding that gentleman. 
What occurred, ultimately led to his being se- 
lected as a fit successor to Lord Cornwallis. 

1793. On the receipt of the Court's despatch in Bengal, 
rnScauoper- Lord ComwalHs notified by proclamation, on the 
indncnt settle- 22d March 1793, to the zemindars and others, 
that the jumma which had been, or might be, 
assessed under the "Regulations of 1789 and 1790, 
were fixed for ever. 

Upon the policy of this most important step, 
opinions were much divided ; of the benevolent 
and enlightened views of its principal supporter, 
no doubt can be entertained, but experience has 
gradually led to the conviction that nothing near 
a correct data had been arrived at when the as- 
sessments of 1789 and 1790 were made ; that the 
attempt to create a landed aristocracy out of the 
hereditary contract agency, in managing the land 
revenue, was attended by a vast subversion of in- 
dividual property, and the loss of a considerable 

portion 

• Letter tn Bengal, August 1792. 
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portion of revenue to the state, without securing i 
that relief to the cultivator of the soil which formed 
one of the principal objects contemplated on the 
introduction of the system. The comparative 
ignorance in which legislation has been carried 
On, as regards India, is to be discovered in the 
measures originally contemplated upon this very 
subject. When the bill of 1784 w'as laid before 
the Directors, with the blanks filled up, it con- 
tained a clause which ordained that, to prevent 
future oppression, tlie Government were to be rc- 
quired, under the Act, to Jix an unalterable tribute 
rent. This compulsory clause was omitted on a 
representation from the Directors. 

As connected with the revenue, the regulations saie revt 
laid doivn for the manufacture of salt were re\ised. 

The general plan introduced by Mr. Hastings* 
was adhered to, but arrangements were made to 
remove all compulsion from the manufacturers, 
and to guard them against the impositions of the 
intermediate native agents, standing between the 
covenanted sci^'ants of the Company and the 
labourers in the manufactories. 

The regulations under which the monopoly of opmmnr 
ofium had been rendered amiable as a source of 
revenue were also revised. 

The 
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The attention of Lord Cornwallis was now di- 
rected to the internal administration of the Govern- 
ment, and in framing regulations for dispensing 
civil justice. As under the provisions of the Act 
of 1834 a new system may be laid down, an out- 
line of that adopted by his lordship, and rendered 
by subsequent alterations applicable to the other 
presidencies, is given, in-order to show what has 
existed. 

The Directors, in their letter to Bengal of the 
12th April 178C, with reference to a plan for the 
civil administration of justice among the natives, 
stated, ** that they had been actuated by the ne- 
cessity of accommodating their views and interests 
to the subsisting manners and usages of the people, 
rather than by any abstract theories drawn from 
other countries, or applicable to a different state 
of things,*’ 


Courts for the Provinces. 

District courts were established for the admi- 
nistration of justice in the cities of Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, and Patna, superintended by a judge and 
magistrate ; the office of collector in those situa- 
tions not being necessary. Appeals were allowed 
from the provincial courts to the Governor-general 
m Council, in their capacity of judges of the sud- 
der dewanny adawlut. 

The Marquis ComwaUis determined, in 1793, to 
invest the collection of revenue and administration 

of 
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of justice in separate officers, to abolish the mal 
adawluts, or revenue courts, and to withdraw from 
the collectors of revenue all judicial powers, 
transfernng the cognizance of all causes hitherto 
tried by the revenue officers to the dewanny 
adawlut He then observed — The proposed 
arrangements aim at ensuring a general obedience 
to the legulahons we may institute, and at the 
same time impose some check upon ourselves 
against passii^g such as may ultimately pro\e 
detrimental to our own interests as well as the 
prosperity of the country The nati\es have been 
accustomed to despotic rule from time immemo- 
rial, and arc well acquainted with the miseries of 
their own tyrannic administrations When they 
have experienced the blessings of good govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt to which of tlie two 
they will give the preference "We may, therefore, 
be assured that the happiness of the people, and 
the prosperity of the country, is the firmest basis 
on winch wc can build our political security ” 
Regulations in accordance with such v lews were 
passed in May J793, the forty-first of which was 
termed, “ a Regulation for forming into a regular 
code all Regulations that maj be enacted for the 
internal government of the British temfoncs in 
Bengal.’ The act of Parliament of 1797, which 
was passed on the 20th of Jul), incorporated the 
substance of the above regulation, by provading, 
that nil regulations which should be issued and 

framed 
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1703. framed by the Governor-general in Council, affect- 
ing the rights, persons, or property of the natives, 
or of any other individuals who might be amenable 
to the provincial courts of justice, should be 
registered in the judicial department, and formed 
into a regular code, and printed with translations 
in the country languages, and that the grounds 
of each regulation should be prefixed to it. All 
the provincial courts of judicature were directed 
to be bound to regulate their decisions by such 
rules and ordinances as should be contained in 
the said regulations ; and the Governor-general 
in Council to transmit annually to the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company ten copies 
of such regulations as might be passed in each 
year, and the same number to the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. 

The provisions of Regulation XLl. were ex- 
tended to Benares in 1795, and to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces in 1803. 

Civil Justice. 

The Courts established for the administration of 
civil justice may be staled in their relative order 

1. Tlic court of sudder dewnnny aclawliit, or 
principal court of civil judicature at the presi- 
dency. 

2. The SIX provincial courts, viz, four in the 

JoutT 
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lower provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and OnssaS^ 
two m the upper provinces, including Benares 

3. The zillah and city dewanny adawluts, or 
civil courts 

4. Courts of the registers. 

5 The courts of native commissioners 

As the sudder dewanny forms the ultimate 
court of appeal, the powers and duties of the 
se\ cral courts tviU be described, coramencmgTvith 
the zillah and city courts, with the subordinate 
court of registers and native commissioners, then 
the proTincial courts and, lastly, the court of 
sudder adawlut 

ZUah, and CU^ Civil Courts. 

These courts are all supenntcndcd by an Euro- 
pean judge, assisted by a Maliomedanand Hindoo 
law officer , by a register, who, as well as the 
judge, IS a covenanted ser>'ant of tlio Companj , 
in some instances by an assistant to tlie register, 
being also a covenanted servant, and by an esta- 
blishment of native mmistenal officers 

The local jurisdiction of the court evtended to 
all places included within the limits of the zillahs 
and cities in which tJicj were rcspcctivclj' esta 
blished. All natives, as well as Europeans and 
other persons, not British subjects, residing out of 
Calcutta, arc amenable to the junsdiction of the 
zillah and citj courts, winch are further declared 
to Invc jurisdiction over all Bntish subjects, ex- 
cepting 
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1793 . cepting King’s officers sen'ing under the presi- 
dency of Fort William, and the military officers 
and covenanted civil servants of the Company, so 
far as not to allow them to reside within their re- 
spective jurisdictionsat agreater distance than ten 
miles from Calcutta, unless they execute abond, the 
form of which is prescribed in RegulationXXVIII. 
1793, to render themselves amenable to the court 
within whose jurisdiction they may reside, in all 
suits of a civil nature that may be instituted against 
them by natives or other persons, not British sub- 
jects, in which the amount claimed may not ex- 
ceed five hundred sicca rupees. 

The zillah and city courts were respectively 
empowered to take cognizance of all suits and 
complaints respecting the succession or right to 
real or personal property, land-rents, revenues, 
debts, accounts, contracts, partnerships, mar- 
riage, caste, claims to damages for injuries; and 
generally, of all suits and complaints of a civil 
nature in which the defendant may be amenable 
to tlieir jurisdiction. 

Courts of Registers. 

To prevent the time of the zillah and city judges 
from being occupied vrith the trial of petty suits, 
and consequently to enable them to determine 
cau«;cs of magnitude with greater expedition, the 
registers of their rcspcclivo courts might try and 
decide suits in which the amount or value contested 


was 
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■was originally limited to two hundred rupees, but 
subsequently extended : an appeal lay to the zil- 
lah or city court. 

Courts of Native Commissioners. 

For the further relief of the judge of the zillali 
and city courts in the trial of petty suits, as well 
as to save the parties and wtnesses, in such suits, 
from the lncon^ enience to which they would be 
subjected, by the necessity of attendance at the 
court of the zillah or city, for the general speedy 
administration of civil justice, the additional sub- 
ordinate judicatures of the native commissioners 
were established These officers are selected by 
the judges of the zillah and city courts, and sub- 
mitted for the approbation of the supenor courts 
The native commissioners are of two classes, the 
sudder ameens and moonsiffs The sudder ameens, 
or head commissioners, are empowered to try and 
determine suits which maybe referred to them by 
the zillah or city judges. Their jurisdiction •\\as 
originally limited to suits within one hundred 
rupees, but has since been extended The zillali 
or city courts may refer suits m appeal from the 
decision of the sudder ameens to the registers. 

The moonsiffs* rcccne, try, and determine suits 
preferred to them against any natiie inhabitant of 

their 

• A juUantl equitable man, — naUrc ju<liee or judge, «}i(kc 
powen do not cstcud furtlicr than to *uits for persona! propertj 
to a bmitctl amount 
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tlieir respective divisions for money or other per- 
sonal property : their jurisdiction was originally 
limited to fifty rupees, but has since been extended. 
From the decisions of the moonsiffs there is an 
appeal to the zillah or city judge, who is empower- 
ed to refer it to the register or to the sudder ameen. 
The claim must be for money really due, or for 
personal property, or for the value of such pro- 
perty, and not for damages on account of alleged 
personal injuries, or for personal damages of what- 
ever nature. 


. Provincial Conrts. 

To provide against the possibility of unjust or 
erroneous decisions in the zillah and city courts, 
as well as to secure a strict regularity of proceed- 
ing in all such courts, their acts and decisions arc 
subjected to appeal and to revision by a superior 
authority, which authority was vested in the six 
provincial courts — the first four of which were 
established in 1795 ; a fifth court was established 
at Benares; and in 1803-4 a sixth court, for the 
Ceded and Conquered Prorinccs. These courts 
each consisted of four judges, denominated first, 
second, third, and fourth judges: an appeal laid 
to them from decisions of the zillah and city courts, 
and they had primary jurisdiction \vithin certain 
limits. The Marquis Cornwallis, in his minute 
of 1 1th Fcbniarj' 1793, considered that these courts 
^^ould ho tlic great security to Government for the 

due 
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due execution of the Ilcgulations, and barriers to iTtr 
llie rigiUs and property of the people 

Com t of Suddti Datann^ AdaiLlut. 

The highest cml court of appeal It was fixed 
at the prcsidcncj, and consisted of a cinefjudge, 
and of as many puisne judges as the Go\ernor- 
general in Council might, from time to time, deem 
necessarj' for the despatch of business of the court 

Cl wiuiai Justice 

In the administration of criminal justice the 
courts arc guided generallj b> the I^faliomedan 
law, excepting m cases u herein a delation from 
It may hare been expressly authorised b> the Regu- 
lations of tlie British Government 

The administration of cnminal justice, was, for 
♦some 5 ears after the Company’s acquisition of the 
dewannx (17Go), left, as forroerlj, to the Nazim, 
and the influence only of the Company’s servants 
vv’as exerted to remedy the deficiency of the law, 
or to promote the due execution of it, as appeared 
requisite in the cases that occurred The regula 
tions which were proposed bj the Committee of 
Circuit, on the I5th August 1772, and adopted by 
tJje president in council on theSlstof that raontli, 
for the estabhsliment of a court of cnminal judi- 
cature have been already described • 

In 

• /iffvol 1 page 4^3— 42S 
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In 1790, the Marquis Cornwallis pointed out, » 
first, the gross defects in the Mahomedan law; 
and secondly, the defects in the constitution of the 
courts established for the trial of offenders. 

Provisions to remedy the defects were included 
in a regulation of fifty-two articles, for the admi- 
nistration of justice in the foujdary and criminal 
courts in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, passed on the 
3d December 1790; the Nizamut Adawlut being 
again removed from Moorshedabad, and perma- 
nently estaVAished at Calcutta. Instead of a native 
judge superintending the court, it was to con- 
sist of the Governor-general and members of the . 
Supreme Council, assisted by the kazi-ool-kazat, 
or head kazi of the provinces, and two moofteos. 

The three several branches of authority for tlic 
administration of criminal justice, were comprised 
under the following heads : — 

1. Magistrates (including joint and assistant 
magistrates) and their assistants ; 

2. Courts of Circuit; 

3. Courts of Nizamut Adawlut. 

Magistrates. 

By the Regulations of 1793, the zillah and city 
judges were constituted magistrates for the zillahs 
and districts in whicli they were respectively sta- 
tioned. In 1810, the magistrates in certain zillahs 
were vested with concurrent authority in con- 
tiguous 
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tiguoiis or other jurisilictions ns joint nngistntes 
and ns in pnrticular districts it was expected the 
police might be impiovcd, and the discharge of the 
general duties of the office of magistrate essen- 
tially promoted, by the appointment of assistant 
magistrates, a regulation to that effect was accord- 
ingly passed The magistrates, and joint and 
assistant magistrates, arc, to the best of their abi 
litj, to preserve the peace of their zillah under the 
prescribed regulations The police and other esta 
blishments of native officers employed under a zil 
lahorcitj magistrate, and not ordered to be placed 
under the immediate authority of a joint or assist 
ant magistrate, continue -under the control of the 
city magistrate at the same time they are to fur- 
nish eveiy information required from them, and to 
obey all orders issued to them by such joint oi 
assistant magistrate 

The established courts in the British provinces 
were not authorized to tabe cognisance of any 
charge against a native military officer, sepoy, 
tiooper, or other person, for which he might 
already have been tried by court martial Euro 
pean subjects resident in the territories subject to 
the presidency of Tort Win/am, before the enact 
ments of the 53 Geo III cap 155, were amenable 
onlj to the Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal 
cutta, for all acts of a criminal nature. 
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Courts of Circuit. 

There are six courts of circuit, each consisting 
of the four judges who compose the provincial 
court of appeal in the divisions already mentioned, 
under the head of civil justice, and of the kazee 
and mooftee attached to that court. The duties 
of the circuit, including the gaol deliveries at the 
principal stations, are in ordinary cases performed 
by the second, third, and fourth judges in regular 
succession, the first judge remaining fixed fot 
conducting the public business at the principal 
station, unless otherwise ordered by the Governor- 
general in Council, or the 'Nizamut Adawlut, who 
may instruct the first judge to hold the session of 
jail delivery. The utility and importance of the 
circuits was represented to be, the provision thereby 
secured for the regular and impartial administra- 
tion of criminal justice by experienced judges, and 
as superintending and controlling the local magis- 
trates within their respective divisions. 

Court of Ntzmnut Adinolut.* 

In 1793, the court of Nizamut Adawlut con- 
sisted of the Governor-general and members of 
the Supreme Council, assisted by the head kazee 
and two mooftees. ’In 1801, from the inability 
of the Governor-general, owing to the great pres- 
sure of public business, the Court ^vas thenceforth 

to 
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to consist of tlircG judges, to be denominated 
rcspecti\cly, chief judge, and second and third 
judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, assisted by the 
head kazee of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Benares, 
and by two mooftces 

Police Establishment. 

In forming the decennial settlement, the land- 
holders and sudder farmers of lands, m conformity 
with former usage, were bound, by a clause in 
tlicir engagements, to keep the peace, and m the 
event of robbery being committed on their res- 
pects e estates or farms, to produce the robbers 
and property plundered, but the general imprac- 
ticabilityof enforcing this engagement, rendered 
It of little effect By the regulation of 1793, the 
police was accordingly declared to be under the 
exclusive charge of the officers who might be 
appointed to the superintendence of it on the part 
of the Goaernment, and the landholders and 
farmers of land, wiio were before bound to keep 
up establishments of police officers for the preser 
vation of the peace, were required to discharge 
them, and prohibited from entertaining such esta- 
blishments in future The zdlali magistrates were 
at the same time required to divide their respec- 
tive zillahs, including the rent free lands, into 
police jurisdictions, each junsdiction to be ten 
coss (twenty miles) square, except where local 
circumstances might render it advisable to form 

them 
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tliem of greater or less extent; the guarding of 
each jurisdiction to be committed to a darogali or 
' native superintendant, with an establishment of 

police officers “to be paid by Government. Tlie 
police establishment of every zillah (or magis- 
trate’s jurisdiction) may be stated to consist of a 
darogah,* with from ten to fifty biirkundazes,f for 
every thatina or division of country, varying from 
one hundred to three hundred square miles. In 
cities, the extent of jurisdiction was regulated 
with reference to the population, but every where 
these thannas, with the magistrate’s office, formed 
the stipendiary police establishments, introduced 
by the British Government in 1792, and main- 
tained to tile present day, witliout any alteration 
in principle, and with only a late subsidiary addi- 
tion. This addition is the extension of the choke- 
darry:|: system of police. * The principle upon 
which this addition was devised is, that every 
society should provide for its own internal protec- 
tion in minor cases, beyond what can be provided 
for by Government from the general resources of 
tlie state, and w'henever the society may not of 
itself have already devised a plan for the purpose. 
Government arc of course justified in cominf^ 
forward to require that it should do so, as well 
as in pointing out the form in which the object 

. can 
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can best be accomplished ; they did accordingly v 
require tlie members of the society to elect from 
amongst tlicmselves a certain number of mana- 
gcrs» with an establishment of watch and patrol, 
sufficient to provide for those objects. Superin- 
tendants of police arc established for tlic divisions 
of tlic lower and western provinces. It is their 
duty to keep themselves constantly informed, by 
communication with the local magistrates, and 
witli the darogahs of police, and by every otlier 
practicable means of inquiry, of the actual state 
of the police in the several zillahs and cities 
comprised within tlicir respective jurisdictions. 


The suspicions which Lord Cornwallis had nppoo'g: 
entertained regarding the views of Tippoo Sultaun 
were not without foundation, although the inten- 
tions of that wary chief might have been precipi- 
tated by the conduct of the UajaU of Travancore, 
who in 1789 was drawn into a negotiation by the 
Butch, wlien they offered to sell his highness the 
two ports of Cranganore and Jaycottah, in the 
provinces of Blalabar and Cochin. The Portu- 
guese were possessed of a fort at Cochin at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, and in 
1C63 the Dutch became possessed of it by right 
of conquest. When Ilj-dcr had overrun the Ma- 
labar coast in 17CG, in writing to the Govern- 
’ ment 
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1793 ment of Bombay, he thanks God lie Iiad subdued 
all the coast, fiom tlie Cape of Ramo to Renany, 
Cochin, in which Cranganore is situated, - lies 
much to the southward of Cape Penany, and 
although Tippoo in his immediate ravages may 
ha\e exacted tnbute from the province, there is 
notlnng to establish that either Cranganore or Jay* 
cottah were «5ubject to him, or that the Dutch had 
not the power of parting with possessions they 
had acquired for upwards of a century, before 
even Ilyder, Tippoo's father, liad becotoe known 
as a separate and powerful chief It was good 
policy of the Dutch to sell that whicli they appre- 
hended Mould be taken from tiiem by Tippoo , but 
as a matter of discretion on the part of the. Rajah 
of Trai aiicore, it might ha\ e been prudent to have 
abstained from any proceeding likely to iniobe 
hostilities witli Mysore 

The error, if it be one, was committed — it could 
not be repaired but by an humiliating concession 
to Tippoo, after what had passed, would 

ha\ c in\ oU cd the character of the British Go\ ern- 
ment 

Tippoo determined to prevent, if possible, the 
offer of tlic Dutch being accepted by the Rajah of 
fnvancore lie attacked the lines, but was 
repulsed on the 29th of December, and retired in 
order to procure supplies to enable Ivim to make 
regular approaches against the forts The late Sir 
'Ihomas Munro, mIicu writing to his father from 

Ainboor, 
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Amboor, in January 1790, alluded to the transac- 
tions in the following terms — 

A*«econ(l attack is dail^ cNpected, and if tlie King is 
left alone, all his evcrtions ngainst a/orce so supenor con 
delay but for a \cry short time liisrum Tlie English bat 
talions weic behind the lines, but not at the place attacked 
and It IS said they have orders not to act, e\en on the delcn 
sive If such lie the case, tlieltajih ought to dismiss them 
uith scorn The distinction made between recent acquisi 
tions and ancient territory appears to be a subterfuge of 
Goicnmient to cloak their dreid of war under a pretended 
love of peace, for Cranganore was a fair purchase of the 
Dutch from the Itajnh of Cochin, subject to an annual tn 
bute of thirtj fii o rupees Before we can assemWe an army 
to face the enemy, Tippoo may be in posses«ion of Trai an 
core Wc have denied but little benefit from e\perience 
and misfortune The jeir 1790 sees us as httle prepared 
as that of 1780, and before the war We shall commence 
the war under the disadvantage of n want of magazines 
'1 he distresses and difficulties which we tlien encountered 
from them, has not cured us of the narrow policy of prefer 
ring a small present saving to a certain though future great 
and essential advantage 

Every word of this letter was almost prophetic 
In the following spring Tippoo effected Ins objects 
He subdued Travancore, laid waste the country, 
and took the fortresses of Cranganore and Jaycot 
tall, possessing Iiimself of all the northern portions 
of the province of Travancore The conduct of the 
Madras Government, during these proceedings, 
excited the strongest mdigiiation in the mind of 
Lord Cornwallis IIis lordship reprobated the 

svipincncs*? 
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supineness which they had manifested in making 
preparations to support the Rajah, and adverting 
to the general state of the Company’s affairs on 
the coast, determined to take temporary charge of 
the go\emment of Tort St George, but relin- 
quished his intentions on learning that General 
Medows had been appointed to succeed Mr Hol- 
land as governor The general reached Madras 
by the Vestal frigate on the 20th of February 1790, 
from Bombay On the 31st of March he wrote to 
the Court of Directois m the following terms 

I found things in that state of confusion that js generally 
attendant on a change of systems Whether o cinl or i 
military go\ernor4s best, 1 shall not take upon roe to deter 
mine, but cither is certainly better, I conceive, than ne: 
thi.r, or both We have a long arroar both from and to us 
His highness the Nabob is so backward in Jus payments, so 
oppressive to his poUgars, that at this time it is so necessary 
to have on our side, that I concelie jt will be absolutely 
necessary, upon his first malenal delay of payment, to take 
the management qf his country into your own hands a 
measure, in spite of the opposition to it, bo advantageous to 
you, the country, and even to liis highness lumsclf, wlien so 
wisely projicted and ably executed by Lord Macartney I 
cauiG here at a most cntical period, with many things of 
importance to decide upon in a less time, than many prudent 
p«)ple would have thought necessary to decide upon one 
but the appronching war with Tip|xx> was one of the most 
important I lienrd ami read all upon the subject a short 
lime wouhl allow of, and thin atloplwl t!ie plan laid down 
hy Coloml Mu‘igra\e, whicli I thotiglii the Ijcst, and whuJi, 
from cm.iiinstaiu.c8, it was \cry probable he would Imc to 
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execute , for m the present situation of this go\ern- noo 

ment it «ouW be impossible I could Iea\e it Why, %vhen 
four IS allowed to be the best number for n government, you 
submit to there generally being but three, I cannot imagine , 
but should this ever be put upon n proper footing, and I 
as sure I left people behind me upon whose assistance and 
support I could depend, I sliould naturally like best to be 
where I thought I was likeliest to be of most service, and that 
IS naturally in the field I concene the expense will be six 
lacs of pigodas a month, and can concene any thing but 
how or where we shall get the money, even stopping invest- 
ments, &.C S.C. Howe\er unfortunate a nar is, when incM 
table. It should be made, if possible, short, bnlhant, and 
decisive , and if ever there was on appearance of it, it is now, 
when the Nizam and the Mahrattas are in alliance with us, 
when the Trench cannot assist *1 ippoo, and when, if the 
injured nairs and opprcs<ed pohgars con be convanced we 
will never a s(?cond time deceive tbero, they will be witJi us, 
and when with a detachment from Bombay, and above all 
things, justice on our side, wc may talk, witliout presump- 
tion, I hope, of treating with this, tjrant in his capital, 
obbging him to restore the ancient hnuts of tlie Carnatic, 
and remain on his own side of tlic Ghauts, at Icist for our 
time Zealous to contribute mj mite towards it, and thoiigli 
I would give the world to liavc done, (for jour annual 
appointment, handsome as it is, would not pay me daily for 
the life I lead,) Iwill never leavetlic vessel in astormwhiK 
jou think I can steer her 

Since writing the foregoing. Lord Cornwallis liavnng 
su«pciTcJk'? J/essTs. IloHsix} m<{ T^Asr, ami owr feitmg 
apiwintc-d Sfr Irving and Mr Saunders till jour picasiiix 
IS known, in then place, I am cnablcil to go to the aniij, 
which I mean to do the middle of tlic month If tlx. rains 
m October imjKdt the atmv, I shall iniinwhattlj ituini to 

the 
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the presidency, wliicli 1 think a governor should never quit 
but when he thinks the army tn wor«c hands than his own, 
which, with Colonel Itiusgrave at the head, is far from being 
my case 

An army of fifteen thousand men was assembled 
in the Carnatic, under the command of General 
Medows, and one of about eight tliousand at Bom- 
bay, under General Abercrombie, the latter to act 
against Tippoo’s possessions in the Ghauts , the 
grand army to march towards Coimbatore, and 
afterwards to penetrate into Mysore, the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam co-operatmg, by making a diversion 
on the north. 

The general proceeded to join the army on the 
7tU of May,* the council delegating to him the 
power of ordering and conducting the war, of 
making agreements with the pohgars of the Car- 
natic, as well as with tlie nairs and the other depen- 
dents of Tippoo The centre army, under Colonel 
Kelly, was ordered into the field in July, for the 
protection of the country against the incursions of 
Tippoo’s cavalry The command devolved upon 
Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, on the death of 
Colonel Kelly in the month of October , the 
management of the Carnatic being assumed by 
the Company during the war The arrears of 
revenue to meet the charges in July amounted to 
nearly twenty two lacs of pagodas The Directors 
having been advised of these measures, felt that 

It 
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It might be satisfactory to tlic Governor gcncml its 
to know tliat tlio preparations lie had made for a rwwrVa 
vigorous prosecution of the war against Tippoo 
Sultan had met witli their entire approbation , 
and although they had no official advice of the 
treaties in contemplation with the Abzam and 
Mahrattas, yet they concurred in the general prin- 
ciples on which It was proposed they should be 
based, and were thoroughly sensible of the zeal 
and abilities which dictated a measure so conso- 
nant to every principle of sound policy Under 
circumstances so satisfactory, and m the drmest 
reliance on the professional talents of General 
Medows, and on the bravery of the troops under 
his command, they expected, with confidence, a 
speedy and successful termination to the hostili- 
ties , and they signified their full approbation of 
the measure adopted by the Supreme Government 
for suspending Blr John Holland, and desired 
that he should be sent home The Court at the 
same time transmitted a copy of the convention 
with Spam, signed at the E'^cunal on the 28th of 
October 

General iMedow s took Caroor, Coimbatore, and 
Uindigul Tippoo surpnsed and attacked an e\ 
pedition under Colonel Floyd, but was repulsed 
at Shoroor, after an obstinate engagement, his 
brother in law being killed Avoiding a general 
action, he returned from the Ghauts, drawing off 
the English forces from his on n possessions, and 
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passing through the Carnatic, committed the most 
dreadful ravages. 

A tieaty of alliance between the Company, tlie 
Peislnva, and the "Nizam, against Tippoo, was 
entered into on the 1st of June 1790. The friend- 
ship existing between the parties was to be in- 
creased by the present treaty; and it was declared 
that Tippoo having, notwithstanding engagements 
with the contracting parties, acted with infidelity 
to all, they liave united in a league to punish him, 
and to deprive him of the means of disturbing the 
general tranquillity in future. 

In the month of Noicmber Lord Cornwallis, 
tlicn m Bengal, expressed his acknowledgments 
to the Court of Biicctors m tlic following terms, 
for the arrangements w'hich had been made to 
enable him to resign : — ** Earnestly anxious ns I 
am, for many reasons, to return to the enjoyment 
of pniatelifc at home, and to the superintendence 
of those family concerns that arc most nearly in- 
teresting to me, I lime not been able to reconcile 
it to my mind that, m the present situation of the 
Companj fi afliirsm tins part of the globe, it would 
be cousistcul with a due discharge of tlic duty 
vvludi. I Qvve to my country^ if I slicwiUl 
sc%cTc in carrying my origuia! intention into exe- 
cution, and I have therefore determined to post- 
j>onc my rcsigintion ** 

After expressing the high opinion which lie 
lUltiiainiHl of General Methms's professional 

nhihtics. 
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abilities;, and the great confidence whicii lie Imd I70(] 
in Ins zeal to promote the public good, his lord- 
shij) observed, that it \vas not possible for him to 
imagine that the war would bo conducted with 
more success under his own immediate direction. 

Yet, as -Tippoo might have an opportunity, during 
our inactivity, to turn his whole force against our 
allies, and, unless counteracted by ns, he might 
prevail upon them to treat for a separate peace ; 

. he resolved to step beyond his regular line of duty, 
and to proceed to the coast, in order to convince 
Tippoo that it was the intention of Government 
to persevere in a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and to endeavour to bring it to an honorable and 
satisfactory termination. The Madras Council were 
apprised of his lordship’s intention, and on the 
19th of November he embarked at Calcutta, on :p)rd Con 
the Vcjtn/ frigate, and reached Fort St. George on Madras, 
the 13th December. A strong prejudice against 
embarking on board ship had been created in the 
minds of the sepoys, in consequence of two grena- 
diers belonging to detachments sent from Bengal 
to Madras in 17C7, being lost returning by sea to 
Calcutta, in 1709. This circumstance, coupled with 
their religious prejudices, made such an impression, Ueconciies 
it regmred much conciliatory management to vo,7qpe. 
overcome. The firm and temperate conduct of 
Lord Cornwallis, with the encouragement which 
he extended to the native soldiers, surmounted their 
scruples in 1789, when the four companies of 
' volunteers 
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1790 01 volunteers weic raised for service at Bencoolen, 
from three battalions of the four regiments, then 
at Calcutta The attention and maiks of conside- 
ration given to the comfort of the troops, were 
amply repaid by the zeal and alacrity displayed 
by the detachment throughout the service , and 
on the present occasion, when his lordship pro- 
ceeded by sea to Madras, and again in 1791, when 
nine hundred volunteers were required to fill up 
the battalions serving m Mysore, such yas the 
spirit of emulation evinced by the troops, that 
more than the required number turned out forth 
with, and reached Madras in eight days from the 
requisition 

Me-isurcsfot Having examined the condition of tlic army 

udvnncinR , 

tigamsiMysotc the State of tlic suppUes, and arranged a plan for 
1 tlie ensuing campaign. Lord Cornwallis deter- 

mined to penetrate into Mysore, direct from Ma- 
dras, and to attempt some of the passes about tbc 
middle of the Carnatic 

The Peishua and the 'Nuam were to furmsli 
not less than twenty fi\c thousand men, and im- 
mediatclj to m\adc the tcrritones of Tippoo, and 
reduce as much of his dominions as possible, before 
and during the rams, on Mr Mulct and Captain 
Kennaw aj , the residents at tlicsc courts, announc- 
ing to each that hostilities had commenced Equal 
diMMon ^^as to be made of the acquisitions, 
should the joint forces be successful If the Com 
pain’s forces madcan> acquisition from the cncm> 

previously 
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previously to the commencement of hostilities hy itiw 
the other parties, those parties were not to be 
entitled to any share thereof. If certain polygars 
and zemindars, dependent on the Pcishvva or 
Nizam, av ere dispossessed by any of the allies, they 
vvere to be restored , and should the polygars oi 
zemindars act unfaithfully towards the Pcishvva 
or the Nizam, (he latter authorities were to treat 
them as might be judged proper. A separate 
agreement was entered into with the Nizam and 
the Bengal Government, under which, from four 
to si\ battalions were to march from Bengal, to 
join his highness * 

A signal victory had been obtained on the coast 
of ISIalabar over the enemy by Colonel Hartley, 
near Calicut Cannanore and other places were 
captured, by which tbePaniam iiverwas opened, 
and the whole of the Malabar coast cleared 

The 

* It W 1 S sfErmecl on the authority of M de Rloleville, minis 
ter of the manne department JifFrance md much in the confi 
dence of the royal family, that early in 1791 a secret message was 
received by the King of Trance from Tippoo for the aul of six 
thousand French troops, he piyjng for their transport, clothing 
and maintenance Tippoo a object being to destroy tlie British 
power and supplant it by that of their European rival Why 
should this statement be doubted ^ for witliin these two jeais 
we see M Allard from Runjeet Sing at Paris it is true in no 
niOTVed character of diploma^ but as a general in Runjeet s 
service, we have also a mission IromOude, originally entrusted 
to A Colonel Du Bois This officers questionable pretensions 
has ledto the mission devolving on Mr Priel Uhatmessages, 
or inductions may not have been entruste<l to tliese parties ? 

vor rr i 
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)m The Rlahrattas were before Darwar, \vhich \Nas 
daily expected to fall The Nizam’s army had 
taken Ciimmiim, and was before Cossul, the sur- 
render of winch would effectually secure the 
northern circars. These opciations were expected 
to confine Tippoowithmtlic Mysore country, and 
it was hoped that the ensuing campaign would 
terminate the war “the expenses of which,” Lord 
Cornwallis remarked m a letter to the Court, 
“ would be a heavy burden on the Company for 
se\eral years, even with the resources to be derued 
from the management of the Carnatic and Tanjore, 
the prospect of relief will be \ery distant indeed, 
if the management of those countries goes back 
to the Nabob and Bajah, on whom the smallest 
dependance cannot be placed.” 

1791 The Court of Directors expressed the high sense 

which they entertained of the zeal of Lord Corn- 
Snu cV* * * wallis in having waved all personal considerations, 
by determining, after the commencement of hosti- 
lities, to remain m Ins station so long as he 
thought his presence would prove of advantage to 
the public interests They repeated their appro- 
bation of the principles upon which the treaties 
with the Nizam and the Mahrattas were framed, 
and received the intelligence of their final con- 
clusion with great pleasure and satisfaction The 
following resolution of the House of Coifiraons of 
the 2d March 1791, in connexion witli,iliose trea- 
ties, was forwarded to Bengal i 
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HcsoU ed, That it appears to thu IIouw that the treaties j-gi g 
entered into mth the Nirara on the 1st June, and with tlie 

IIdu^ or ^ 

Malirattas on the 7th .Tut>, arc wisely calculated to add mens 
Mgour to the operations of Mar, am! to promote the future 
tranquillity of India, and tint iht faith of the Bntidi nation 
u plc<lf^ to the due performance of cn^geinents contained 
in the said treaties. 

The Court, on refemng (o (he papers connected 
\Mth the affairs at PoonaJi and Hyderabad, fully 
concurred ^^Itll the Government in the opinion 
they had expressed of the zeal and abilities of 
I\Ir, Maletand Captain Kennav\ay, the ministers nr Miieti 
at those respective courts, and they liad great 
pleasure in announcing that Ills Majesty, as a mark 
of ins royal approbation of their conduct, and in 
consideration of the services rendered by their 
exertions to the British interests m Indn, had 
been graciously pleased to confer upon them the 
dignity of baronets The Court were deeply 
penetrated with a sense of his Majesty’s most 
gracious attention to the interests of the East- 
India Company, in this mark of royal distinction 
towTxrds two gentlemen, vv hose merits m the situa- 
tion they held in the Company’s service had 
been so eminently conspicuous 

Tokajee Holkar having expressed a desire that Decinesares 
a resident from the Companyr should be stationed jioii^sCour 
with him, the Directors concurred m the opinion 
of the Supreme Government, that it was inexpe- 
dient to meet the wishes of that chief But at 
1 2 this 
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1791.9a tills time the authorities, neither at home nor in 
India, anticipated the rapid strides Holkar would 
make to a station of eminence amongst the Mali- 
ratta powers. 

The Court learned with satisfaction that the 
greater part of the Mahratta artillery had crossed 
the Kistna by August 1790, and that the remain- 
der, with the whole of their force under Purseram 
Bhow, was to follow immediately. 

Tippoo’s agents had received their dismission 
from the Poonah durbar on the 4th of the same 
month. 

Proceedinga After an attentive consideration of the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the proceedings 
of Tippoo against Travancore, the Court expressed 
a decided opinion that the Company were bound 
to defend the Rajah, Tippoo’s conduct being a 
clear infraction of the treaty of Mangalore, and 
they fully approved of the Government prosecuting 
the war against him with the utmost vigour. 

The measures of the Bengal Government had 
been brought under consideration of both Houses 
of Parliament, where eulogies were passed on 
Lord Cornwallis : but it was stated that he was a 
military man ; that the course of politics at home 
was bad as regarded India and Europe. The 
pacific declaration m the act of 1784 was called 
fo>, and recited to the House, when a motion was 
made that it was contrary to the honour, policy, 
and wish of this nation, to enter into hostilities 

for 
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for conquest, that there N\as no just cause for >7oi 
war NMth Tippoo, and that it ^^as the duty of the 
Board and of the Court to transmit orders to 
India for the conclusion of a peace. Amongst tlie 
peers who supported the motion was Lord Raw- i-ofJ •>>' 

* * conJemn' 

don, wilo, at that period, little contemplated that nsa«stT 
, , »* “"Mil 

on the same field, ana under very similar circum- 
stances, he should at a future period be directing 
the councils, and commanding an army against 
the nati\c chiefs, for which his motnes, inapoliti 
cal point of Mew, were questioned as closely as 
his lordship now criticised those of Lord Corn- 
wallis Lord Rawdon reposed the utmost confi 
donee m Lord Cornwallis, from Ins a|q)ro\cd 
wortli, but he reprobated the war m the strongest 
manner, he considered our government tlitro to 
be founded in injustice, and originally cstabbslied 
by forte, and tlial, erected by force, it could not 
stand on confidence Nevertheless, he confined 
his support to the first part of the resolution, 
reserving his opinion as to the other portion for a 
future opportunity. 

Lord Grenville stated tint he would support so Lord Crenv 
much of the resolution, were it needed, but the 
principle had been recorded and repeatedly ad- 
mitted He felt that it was only now brought 
forward to introduce a violent censure on the 
proceedings in India The war had broken out 
suddenly , there had not been time to consult the 
Home authorities, ami had he been in Lord Corn 
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wallis’s position, he should have followed a similar 
line of conduct. 

Parliament came to the following resolutions : 

Jlesolved, That it appears to this Houses that the attacks 
made by Tippoo Sultaun on the lines of Travancore on the 
29th December 1789, 6th IVtarcIi, and 15th April 1790, 
v.ere unwarranted and unprovoked infractions of the treaty 
entered into at IMangalore on the lOtli March 1784. 

Resolved, That it appears to this House, that the 
conduct of the Governor-general of Bengal, in determining 
to prosecute wtb vigour die war against Tippoo Sultaun, in 
consequence of the attack on the territories of the Rajah of 
Travancore, was highly meritorious. 

An Act was at this time passed, confirming the 
powers vested in Lord Cornwallis by the Council 
to act upon his own responsibility during the war, 
and sanctioning the acts already performed under 
those powers. 

An offer had been made by the Rajah of Berar 
to aid the Company with a force of eight thousand 
cavalry, buton such exorbitant terms, as to cause 
the Government to reject the offer, which was 
approved by the Court. 

At the close of January 1791, Lord Cornwallis 
moved forward. On the 2 1st of February the grand 
army entered Mysore ; various forts successively 
surrendered on the approach of the troops. Gene- 
ral Abercrombie took possession of the Coorg pass 
on the 27th of February. The advance, under 
Colonel Hartley, was strongly posted on the top, 

about 
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about fifty miles from Scnugapatam On the 5th 
hlarcli, the grand army, after experiencing a tri- 
fling opposition from the enemy, encamped within 
sight of Bangalore. In the morning of the 7th the 
pettah of Bangalore was earned by assault, in 
which Colonel IMorehousc fell. In testimony of Coionei 
respect for this officer’s \aluablc and gallant ser- 
vices, his remains were taken to hladras, and in- 
terred with military honours, a monument being 
erected to Ins memory by the Company. 

On the 12th the batteries opened against tlie 
fort. On tlie 21st, a practicable breach being 
cffecled. Lord Cornwallis determined to storm the 
place that night and to prevent Tippoo learning 
his intention, he did not make U known till the 
moment ol carrying it into execution Tlie assault 
began at eleven at night : complete success at- 
tended the measure, and m two hours the British 
standard floatedon the ramparts. Lord Cornwalhsi 
tlien moved northward, to meet a large reinforce 
ment of the Nizam’s cavalry, by which he was 
joined, and, in order to bring the ^var to a termi- 
nation, notwithstanding the season was far ad- 
T,anced, pressed on towards Senngapatam, en 
countering great difficulties and embairassraents 
from the nature of the roads Tippoo had returned 
and posted himself between his capital and the 
English army Hemadean o\erturefora separate 
peace on the 27th of March, but \^as answered bj 
Lord Cornwallis, that he could encourage no pro- 
positions 
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179I.W positions which did not include the allies of the 
Company. A general engagement took place on 
the 15th of May: the enem> were driven under 
the guns of Seringapatarn, and there was every 
prospect of its falling into our hands, when scar- 
city began to appear in the camp, and the unex- 
pected delay in the arrival of the Mahrattas, de- 
pnvedthe army of a covering force. 

I/Onl CornMol Lord Cornwallis determined to fall back on 
isWUWLit Bangalore At the completion of the first day’s 
march, the 2Gth May 1791, the appearance of a 
large body of horse nding in on the baggage flanks 
created great alarm , it proved, however, to be 
the advanced guard of the Mahratta army, the 
mam body being at no great distance With this 
remfoTcement, and all fear of want being removed, 
the army was again encamped before Senngapa- 
tam, but as the monsoon w as expected to set m, 
the siege was deferred to the ensuing season, and 
Lord Cornwallis retired northwards. 

In the interim, the strong fortresses of Nundy 
droog and Savendroog were taken by assault, the 
former m October, and the latter m December 
1791 The fort of Rjacottah, with various hill 
forts, also sutcetideced 

oi Gen At this pcHod intelligence reached General 
nnOfirai cm ol Medows, whilst in camp near Savendroog, that 
rnci tasolser the Court of Dircctors had nominated him to suc- 
eeneraL cecd Lord Cornwallis when he should relinquish 
the government m Bengal The rcplj of the gene- 
ral 
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ral to this communication was charactenstic of the tioi 
frank and galHnt soldier, whilst it at the same time 
e\inced a rectitude of principle highly honourable, 
at a period when suspicions had been so generally 
excited regarding the acts of former members of 
Council at Madras 

Though the elements, more faithful olhes to 'lippoo 
than either the Niram’s troops or the Afahrattas to us, have 
obhgecl us to defer the siege of Senngapatam, I still flatter 
niy«elf it is onl^ postponed, and not put off farther than 
from June to Jmuan, when, if he does not make a peaee, 
which I take to be m much the interest of all parlies, the 
loss of his capital, I hope and expect, wnll be soon followed 
b^ the lo*3 of his kingdom Lonl Conivralhv who sees 
cicr^ thing, who docs ercr\ tlung and who j» ever^ tiling, 
will, I ho|)e, haie the jieacc in such forwardness h) Januan, 
ab to enable me to go home with proprui}, while he sta^s 
another >car, to complete the great and arduous underta- 
king he so happily iKgan, has «onobU continued, and, I 
ha\C no doubt, will so jK.rfoctI) conclude, to lus own honour 
and joirr wtisfaction Hut should dungs take anothertum, 

♦uul there diotild not be pence, though I Ixglcaictodeclinc 
going to Ucngd after January 1792, I will never quit this 
country till I base commanded the stomung part\ ot Senn 
gajvitam, or until the war is over When, after tin. Iiand 
some and }mU{)cndcnC fortune I sliall haicmade in^our 
service ( 1 «hould picss alwiK fortj tlionvand pounds hut 
I wdl tell aou the uttenmwt farthing the moment I know 
It ), intin.l> b} proper saving fnmi jour liberal npjmint 
mciits >f 1^0'* shall think “the lalwurcr wortlu of his 
bin ** I *liall Ik most amph comjxnNitcd 

In Februarv 1702, I.x>r(l Cornwallis armed 

r * t rt*- «VIK« t 

before hcnng'ip'ilani lor the Mjconti time lipjioo ScTe>-ip»r«m 
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i 702 . was with his army in a fortified camp on the river 
Caavery. His lordship determined to dislodge him 
the following night: after detailing the plan of 
attack, his lordship commanding the centre. Gene- 
ral Medows the right, and Colonel Maxwell the 
left, the army moved forward : the enemy were 
driven across the Cauvery, which river surrounds 
Seringapatam, their redoubts taken, and a lodg- 
ment made in the island by a detachment from the 
centre division. During the operations, Lord Corn- 
wallis was in imminent danger, the greater part 
of his detachment being separated from him in the 
confusion of a nocturnal attack. 

DanBeroiupo- The fight column, by a concurrence of several 
comw^aUig? of those untoward circumstances to which attacks 
in the night must ever be liable, was delayed, and 
disappointed in executing the part of the general 
arrangement that had been assigned to it. 

The route of its intended march was across a 
space of country which, though apparently open, 
was cut by several difficult ravines, with a deep 
watercourse running through it, the channel of 
which wound so much, that the column was obliged 
to pass it two or three times in endeavouring to 
march straight to the point of attack; and the 
guides who conducted it, having been instructed 
to avoid the great roads, lost the proper direc- 
tion of the march, and unluckily carried the 
head of the column close to the east gate re- 
doubt : before the mistake could be rectified, 

the 
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the ardour of those tl»at led engaged them in tlie 
assault 

Great pains had been taken in constructing the 
redoubt and in providing it with cannon , Tippoo 
had also entrusted the defence of it to a large body 
of the choicest of his infantry, the struggle was 
therefore violent, and for a short time almost 
doubtful, for the first efforts of our troops, though 
gallant to the utmost degree, were unsuccessful 
it was not earned at last without much effusion of 
blood on both sides 

General Medows immediately occupied the post 
with a strong detachment, and being wjthm the 
bound hedge, moved toward the point of the ene- 
my s po«titioo, at which it had been intended 
onginally that he should penetrate But the 
firing having long before ceased, at the attacks of 
tbeotliertwo columns, he concluded that the defeat 
of the enemy had been completed, and finding 
great difficulty from swamps and raxines in march- 
ing within the bound hedge, he returned to the out- 
side of jt, and proceeded along its front to the Ka 
ngutPngoda, where he expected to be m immediate 
communication with tbe other divisions of the 
army In the mean time, however, part of the 
enemy’s centre and Jeff, baviog a little recovered 
from the panic with which they had been struck 
by our succe*!® against tbeir right, made a disposi- 
tion, and advanced about an hour before the day 
began to break with a considerable degree of 

order 
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179^ order and resolution, to attack the troops that 
occupied the ground at %\lnch we had first penc- 
trated Lord ComwaUis haMng luckily retained 
with himself near four Inttalioiis, for the security 
of that point, the enemy were beaten and dn\cn 
back after a sharj) conflict ; daj approaching fast, 
and the ground on which Ins lordship ‘itood 
being commanded bj the guns of the fort, it was 
neccssarj to ino\c from thence soon after, leaving 
a detachment m possession of the redoubt on the 
enemy s right, which had been earned in the 
beginning of tlic action 

Great and repeated exertions were made 
lippoo during the succeeding day to retake the 
redoubt, which the vicmitj of the fort, and the 
e\ccssi\ c fatigue of the troops, rendered it difficult 
for us to succour but liis efforts proving fruitless, 
he desisted fiom tlie attempt in the afternoon 
In the course of the following night he evacuated 
all the other redoubts in Ins possession on the. north 
side of the river, and retiied within Seringa- 
patam 

The trenches against Senngapatam opened 
on the night of the 18tli February, ample pre 
paratvows having been made for the assault * 
Orders were issued on the 22d February to desist 
further hostdities , negotiations for peace 
having been brought to a close by tlie signing of 
preliminaries on the 24th, by which Tippoo was 

to 

• Letter from I^ird Comvrollis Camp 4tlt Match 1792 
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to cede half ins dominions to the allied powers, m 
viz. the British, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas , 
to pay three crore and thirty lacs of rupees (nearly 
£3,500,000), to restore the ^\ho!c of the prisoners 
^^ho had been captured from the time of Hyder, 
and to deliver two of his sons as hostages, for the 
fulfilment of the treaty. Tippoo procrastinated 
the negotiation as long as possible, and was 
actually engaged, with increasing diligence, m 
repairing the damages of the fort, absolutely 
refusing to yield up some ferntory on the borders 
of the Coorg Rajali Lord Cornwallis imme- 
diately issued orders for the recommencement of 
the siege, and for the two princes to be sent to 
the Carnatic, these determined and prompt pro- 
ceedings led to Tippoo’s signing the definiti\e 
treaty, on the 19th March 1792 
His lordship reached Madras on the 29th of Lord com 
May, and returned to Bengal 28th July 1792, 
when he was fully engaged in completing the 
new sj stems, already noticed, for the administra- 
tion of the revenue and judicial affairs of the 
Companj’s territories, including those acquired 
under the treaty with Tippoo 

In July 1792, Lord Cornwallis concluded a Treaty wih 

i«*-i Naboli of th 

new treaty with theWaooboi the Carnatic, Mano- carnauc 
med All. Aff ibrmer engagements were annuffed, 
his highness having represented that the resources 
of the Carnatic were not adequate to meet the 
demands ansingout of the treaty of 1787 By the 

pre'jcnt 
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1792. present treaty, all the forts in the Carnatic were 
to be garrisoned by the Company’s troops, and in 
the event of war breaking out in the country, the 
Company were to possess full authority over it, 
they paying one*fiftb of the net revenue to the 
Nabob. At the conclusion of hostilities the reve- 
nues were to he restored to the Nabob. 

'He was to pay nine lacs of star pagodas annu- 
ally, as his share of the expense for the military 
force, and six lacs 21,105 star pagodas for the 
liquidation of his debts, making an aggregate of 
16 lacs 21,105. The peshcush payable by the 
polygars, was to be collected by the Company at 
their own expense and. risk; it amounted to 
2,64,704 star pagodas, and formed part of the 
aggregate before-mentioned. 

Allegiance on the part of the polygars to the 
Nabob was to be enforced by the Company. 

If the Nabob required troops to aid in the col- 
lection of his revenues, they were to be supplied 
by the Company, on a representation to the 
Government of Madras; it being left to the option 
of the Nabob to reimburse the expense for sucli 
troops at the conclusion of the service, or to add 
it to the debit side of the account. 

The results of this treaty were by no means 
deemed satisfactory durmg the lifeoflNTahomcd 
Ali no effectual attempt was made to obtain a mo- 
dification of its provisions. 

Accounts of the success against Tippoo liaving 

been 
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been rcceued by the Court of Directors, they iw 
expressed their high «:ense of Lord Cornwallis’s uscond 
great and noble exertions They considered that applauded 
the mode of prosecuting the war, could only be 
equalled by the wisdom that dictated the precise 
period for the cessation of hostilities They trusted 
tint the circumstances would be productue of a 
good effect upon all, and that even Tippoo hrmself, 
hitlierto the formidable and restless enemy of the 
British interests in India, might be induced from the 
transactions of the war and the acquisitions gained 
from him by the peace, to pursue a line of con* 
duct more consonant to his true interest**, and tint 
in future they might experience in Inm a conver- 
sion from a bitter enemy to an useful ally 'B’’ith- 
out entering furtlier into a detailed consideration 
of the advantages that would result from the late 
definite e treaty by the v aluabic territory tlie Com* 
pany Ind acquired, and the strength that had 
been added to their frontier and to that of their 
allies, or of the brilliant achievements that pro- 
cured it, the Court requested that Lord Cornwal 
Its would accept their unanimous thanks for the 
very great and highly important services he had 
rendered to the Dast-India Company 
Thanks ere voted tothearmy, the gratuity pro- 
posed by the Cengat Covemnient was ratified bythc 
Court, with a grant of SIX months’ batta in addition 
Unanimous thanks were also voted by the Pro- 
prietors 

On 
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India< 


Nepaul and 
Lassa. 


On the 21st September the Court, contemplat- 
ing the probability of a vacancy in the offices of 
Governor-general and commander-in-chief, by 
the return of Lord Cornwallis to Europe. Having 
taken into consideration the distinguished services 
of Mr. Shore in the various important stations 
he had filled, under the government of Bengal, 
they resolved to appoint him successor to Lord 
Cornwallis ; as he was in England at the time, it 
was determined that he should draw ten thousand 
current rupees per months from the day of his 
embarkation until he assumed the office of gover- 
nor-general. 

Major-general Sir Robert Abercromby, K.B., 
then Governor of Bombay, was appointed com- 
mander in-chief in India, with a seat in the 
supreme council on the first vacancy. 

A dispute having arisen between the Rajahs of 
Nepaul and Lassa, the former applied to the 
Supreme Government for military aid. The Govern- 
ment recommended conciliatory measures, and 
offered to mediate between the parties. Little 
being known regarding Nepaul and Assam, Cap- 
tain Kirkpatrick, wjth Lieutenants Scott and 
Welsford were sent to make surveys, and to 
acquire information as to the population, man- 
ners, customs, trade, and manufactures of those 
countries. Messrs. Duncan and Boddam were 
deputed, in the month of December, to the Mala- 
bar coast, for the purpose of settling the Jumma, 

and 
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and the Gocrnor-gcncral at the same time 
accepted the offer of Major Macdonald, then in 
the ser\icc of the Nabob of Arcot, to proceed to 
Europe, uwEgjpt, for the purpose of obtaining 
information respecting the means of securing a 
communication witli Europe bytlic Ued Sea The 
Directors presented i\Tajor Macdonald with fifteen 
thousand rupecj, to defray lus expenses Lord 
Cornwallis announced to the se> oral natwc powers 
lus intention to relinquish the government m the 
month of August. Ills Lordship adopted this step 
from a desire to prepare their minds for the change, 
and for the succession of Mr Shore as governor 
general IIis communication to the Nabob Vizier 
of Oude pressed upon lus excellency’s attention 
the embarrassed state of his affairs, aiisingfrom 
an immense accumulation of debt, and bis dis* 
regard of every admonition to observe a system 
of proper economy : ** I tell you wliat you would 
probably never hear from those who consider flat- 
tery as a duty a little exertion may soon rectify 
theevils which are now so many and so alarming ” 

The important measure of the permanent revenue 
•settlement already noticed, was at this time earned 
jnto effect.* The Court had stated m their des- Permanem 
patch of September 1792, that theyowed it to the 
meritorious conduct of the Governor-generaf, that 
he should have the satisfaction, before leaving 

India, 
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1793. India, of announcing the final completion of a 
plan he had so much at heart. 

In promulgating the arrangement, every endea- 
vour was taken to impress upon the landholders 
the value of the privileges conferred upon them, 
and the right of the Company to re-establish the 
inland duties, and to assess all alienated lands that 
might revert to Government, as well as to inter- 
fere as sovereigns between the ryot and the land- 
holder. 

, Measures were adopted to effect a settlement on 
the Andamans, by clearing the ground, in accord- 
ance witli tlie recommendation contained in the 
reports from Capt. Blair, it being anticipated that 
tliose islands would turn out very productive, and 
afford abundant supplies to the shipping. 

Lord Cornw-n!. On the receipt of the declaration of war against 
I'rance, prO' France, Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Madras, for 
the purpose of superintending operations against 
c»3eutta, Fondlclicrry, and other measures calculated to 
reduce the French power in India. That settlement 
had been besieged and taken before his lordship 
reached the coast. As the state of public affairs 
did not call for liis lordship’s presence again in 
Bengal, he embarked from Madras for Europe in 
the month of October 1793. 

The Easi-India Company, on the 23d January 
1703. resoUed unanimously, that the statue of the 
Marquis Cornwallis rIiouIcI be placed in the court- 
room at thclndiallouse, ** that his great services 

might 
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mightbee\crliad mrGmembnincc,’’andthcypassed 1*91 
anotber unanimous resolution in the month of June 
granting to his lordship an annuity of £ 5 , 000 , in 
consideration of the zeal, ability , and disinterested- Lord Cm 
ness manifested bj him m the conduct of the Com- ** 
panj’s affairs Tlic annuity was to commence 
from the date of his quitting India, and was to be 
paid to his lordship’s heirs, executors, administra- 
tors or assigns, for tlie term of twenty years 

The first administration under the new system 
could not ha^e been entrusted to a more distin- 
guished nobleman, or to any personage better fitted 
to promote the objects for which it was framed, 
than Marquis Cornwallis 

His imimpeaciiable honour and integrity secured 
to him the unlimited confidence of all parties, and 
the unanimous support thatw as so cordially extend- 
ed to all his measures, presented a singular and be- 
neficialcontrast to tiie turmoil and opposition which 
had been encountered by Mr Hastings. Another 
advaintage was derixed from his lordship’s com- 
bining, m his own person, the two offices of gover- 
nor-general and commander-in-cluef, a mea'sure 
x\hich has much to recommend its adoption, w here 
a fit instrument can be selected for so important, 
so delicate, and so responsible a trust 

With the most anxious disposition to be go\ erned 
by the Parliamentary declaration to avoid wars and 
conquests, his lordship still found that the charac- 
terand bearing of the natixe 'States, and the Com- 
pany s 
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1793. pany’s relations with them, compelled him to 
unsheath the sword; and although he successfully 
terminated the hostilities in which he became un- 
avoidably involved, the result sowed the seeds of 
enmity and distrust, Avhich, coupled with native 
duplicity and foreign intrigue, paved the way to 
those subsequent events, which are shortly to be 
recorded. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Nations, as well as individuals, maj deme 
instructiie lessons from experience, and although 
such lessons be dearly purchased, the ultimate 
benefit may be more than commensurate with their 
cost 

The existence of the Commonwealth taught 
England to appreciate the blessings of a regulated 
monarchy, whilst the Revolution still admonishes 
her people of the ^alue which their forefathers 
placed on a Protestant constitution 

Tlie Mcioiis rule so long exercised o\er the 
people of France, witji the proRigacy and meretri- 
cious splendour of the Court, ^sapped the founda 
tions of all sound morality, whilst the political 
measures of the monarch constrained thousands of 
his mo«t valuable subjects to seek refuge m a 
foreign land from the effects of religious persecu 
tion Thus the seeds were sown of that tremen 
dous resolution, the effects of which were felt 
throughout Europe at the close of the eighteenth 
centurj 

It w Quid be in i un to di^cu'^s at the prc«ent day 
the question, whether England might ha%e acted 
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1793. a wiser part in abstaining from all interference in 
the domestic quarrel of her continental neighbour, 
or whether her rulers might not have rested her 
defence against the inroads of infidelity and repub- 
licanism on the affections of the people to tfieir 
monarch, and their attachment to the laws and 
constitutions of their country. Amongst those who 
advocated the latter course were some of our most 
distinguished statesmen. They loved the consti- 
tution because it was based on the belief that in 
its established form of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, it was well calculated to advance and to 
secure the welfare and happiness of man : but 
they strenuously urged the removal of all disabili- 
ties or causes of dissatisfaction or discontent, -in 
Scotland, Ireland, or elsewhere : and above all 
they pressed the necessity of a reform in the 
representation of the country. It is possible ■ that 
the state and circumstances of the times might 
have rendered tliese measures questionable. They 
have since been effected, and we may now act 
most wisely by looking to our own welfare, and 
that of our various dependencies, rather than em- 
bark in the quarrels of other countries, much ^ 
we may deplore the effects of bigotry and super- 
stition, or commiserate the sufferings inflicted on 
some most interesting portions of Europe by tlie 
unequal scales of political partition. 

Amidst the universal tuuuoil in which Europe 
Compony. was involved, the East-Imlia Company held on 

their 
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their course , steering clear of party, they endea n 
voured to secure the ad\antages anticipated from 
the joint operation of their political and commer- 
cial character 

The period had again arrived when a new agree- c£ia«er 
ment was to be entered into between them and the Bgreeoit 
public Various plans had been thought of, and a 
requisition had been made to parties abroad for 
opinions and suggestions But each differed from 
the other no two views were alibe, and it was 
therefore deemed most prudent to rest upon the 
past, rather than launch into theoretical expen 
ments for the future 

With regard to thepolitical branch of the ques- 
tion The Board of Commissioners was continued, 
but the appointment of its members, as hitherto, 

\>as not to be confined to pnvj councillors The 
first named member was henceforth declared to be 
president Three commissioners were to form a 
board , thej were to appoint their own officers 
Salaries were now, for the first time, granted to 
the commissioners, but the aggregate of their 
allowances was not to exceed £5,000 a 5 car 
Tjiosc to the officers of the Board were limited to 
£11,000, making m the whole a charge for the 
cstablishmentof£lG,O00perannum No grantof 
salarj by the Dircctorsc\cccd»ng£200a jearwas 
valid m future, unless approied bj the Board 

The first step v\as thus taken to effect, b) more 
gradual and less cxtcii'sivc means, a portion of the 

scheme 
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Inicrests of 
India subser- 
vieni to views 
at borne. 


scheme which had occasioned such an outcry in 
1783, so far as regarded patronage. 

The Government of Bengal continued supreme, 
and certain appropriations were made of the terri- 
torial revenues. 

It is only necessary to allude to so much of tlie * 
commercial part of the question as was connected 
with the products and manufactures of India. The 
same opposition to the reception of those products 
and manufactures into this country was then urged 
as has since been frequently advanced. The objec- 
tion rested on the ground tliat it would interfere 
cither with the national or with parlicularintcresis 
that had peculiar claims to the protection of Par- 
liament. The manufacturers of Manchester and 
Glasgow, engaged in tlie cotton trade, had made 
strong representations, in 1788, against the impor- 
tation of piece goods from India. Those represen- 
tations M’crc again put fonvard in 1793. But it 
was shown that the distress tlicn c.xpcricnccd by 
the manufacturers was not owing to vast importa- 
tions by the Company, but to their own improvi- 
dent speculations, or by tlieir raising fictitious 
credits and circulations to an c.vtcnt unprcccdcnt- 
edv It was suggcslcd in the Miaister to pcoUiUlt, 
bya clause in the new Act, the c.vport to or use of 
cotton machinery in India. The Minister juuly 
declarctl that, in his opinion, both the Company 
and the manurncturcfs overrated the niattcr; tlic 
former tij tljc value they utlaclicd to the exclusive 

Inulc 
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trade with India , the latter, in the advantage's they 
expected tobeden\ed from a free participation m 
It With regard to the China trade, he felt a 
totally different mode of reasoning was applicable 
The matter terminated in the renewal of the char- 
ter for tvsenty years, and the reser\ation of three 
thousand tons in the Company’s ships for the use 
of private merchants, with a provision for any 
further quantity that might be called for 

The nomination of Mr. Shore as successor to Objection 
Lord Cornwallis m the office of governor-general, shore saji 
has been noticed, Mr. Burke, then residing at 
Bath, addressed a letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy,* urging the propriety of postponing the 
appointment, — a communication, supposed to have 
been connected with the long pending impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings The Chairs replied that 
Sir John Shore had been selected for his high 
lionour and probity, and his peculiar fitness, the 
Court had appointed him, on these grounds, to the 
arduous and responsible office, and to that appoint- 
ment Uiey adhered 

Sir John Shore entered upon the duties of go- rr John si 
vemment on the 28th October 1793, on which 
day Major-general Sir Robert Abercrombie as- 
sumed the office of commander-in chief, under 
the Courf^s appointment of September 1792. 

Lord Hobart, who had been brought to the Lorf iiobnrt 
Courj’s notice by Mr Dundas, u as appointed to Govemot of 

the 

* birs Francis Daring and J b Burgess, baronets 
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1703 the government of Madras, on the 23d of Oc- 
tober 1793, as successor to Sir Charles Oakley, 
who having been requested to remain by the 
Court, was to be at liberty to retain the office 
^ for one month after the arrival of Lord Hobart 

at Fort St. George. His lordship was also ap- 
pointed to succeed as governor-general on the 
death, resignation, or coming away of Sir Jolm 
Shore. 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state of affairs 
in Europe, there was every appearance of peace 
in India, where the sovereignty was exercised by 
the' Mahrattas, Tippoo Sultaun, the Nizam, and 
the English. 

The Mahratta powers comprehended the Peish. 
wa, Scindiah, Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. 
The latter chief had less interest and concern in 
their general politics; he carried on his adminis- 
tration independently, although he had received 
the confirmation of his succession, with the insignia 
of lus invcsiituTC, from the Pcishwa. But the 
Mahrattas, to whom a French force of two brigades, 
under General do Boigne, was attachccl, were 
deemed sufficiently formidable without the Unjah 
of Berar. The nature of the Mahratta government 
was avaricious, grasping, and ambitious, never 
neglecting any opportunity of extending its power 
or aggrandizing its wealth, indifferent as to the 
lucaixs Uy which it attained tlioso objects. 

It was justly felt with regard to all the powers 

in 
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in India, that our grcit security ^\as in our 
strength 

The Nizam (a weak unstable power,) and the 
Mahrattas, \\ere attached la us by treaty. Tlic 
leading principle of Tippoo was described to be 
ambition He had no friendships, his abilities 
were well known, without any minister, lie in- 
spected and regulated all the details of his go- 
vernmont, and maintained dignity without osten- 
tation His peasantry were protected, and tlieir 
labours encouraged and rewarded Since the 
termination of hostilities, he was said to have 
faithfully discharged all the obligations of the 
treaty of peace, and that Ins attention had been 
more immediately directed to the improvement of 
his iinances by economy He was supposed to 
entertain a particular resentment to the Nizam, but, 
whatever might be the result of events in India, 
little aid could be looked for from England 

The country trade m India had suffered so se- , 

•' Ingecuriyt 

verely from the French cruisers, that an armament tbecouutry 

* ifaJe 

was fitted out for its protection, until the arrival 
of his Majesty’s «hips, under Commodore Corn- 
wallis, in the spring of 1794, at the commence- 
ment of which year the Supreme Government was 
engaged m carrj mg into effect the several provi- just ces of ti 
sions of the Act regarding the appointment of jus- ^oMmenwe 
tices of the peace Conferences were held with 
the judges of the Supreme Court, m conjunction 
With n horn the necessary regulations were framed 

The 
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•1791. The justices were empowered to lake measures 
for improving the police of Calcutta, and its inter- 
nal management, also for cleansing the streets, 
controUingthc sale of spirituous liquors, and other 
matters, which contributed to the welfare of the 
community. 

uestoratton of A qucstion of somc dclicacy arose, regarding 

TjppOO’S ions. * . ,11, 

the restoration of Tippoo s sons, who had been 
given as hostages, under the second article of the 
treaty of 1792, They were to be restored on cer- 
tain conditions, and on the completion of the 
stipulated payments. The consent of the Nizam 
was necessary, between whom and Tippoo some 
points were in a state of litigation. His highness 
consented, upon condition that the British Go- 
vernment would ensure a speedy settlement of the 
difference relating to some claims made by Tippoo 
on the Rajah of Kemoul, who was the Nizam’s 
dependant. 

The princes were accordingly restored to Tippoo 
at Devanally, on the 28th of March. The Govern- 
ment, in announcing this event, expressed their 
belief that Tippoo would embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to recover his dominions, and thereby re- 
trieve his reputation in the eyes of the native states. 

DeaiiiofMaUa. Madaicc Sciudiali, the celebrated Mahratta 

jee Scindmh. 

chieftain, died at Poonah m the early part of this 
year. He was succeeded by his adopted son and 
grand-nephew, Dowliit Rao Scindiah, then only 
fourteen years of age. About the same time the 

bench 
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bench at Calcutta sustained an irreparable loss, in 
the death of that upright judge and most accom- 
plished scholar, Sir Wilbam Jones 
The existence of an uneasy feeling had been proUbiiy 
apparent beh\ccn the Court of Poonah and the 
Nizam It ^\as also surmised tint Tippoo had 
been assembling a force for the purpose of joining 
the Mahrattas 

A question arose out of this state of things as conduct of 

‘ , _ , _ , , , Bnt sh Co 

to ^^hat course the British Government should comment 
pursue in tlie e\cnt of hostilities The Goiemor- 
gcnenl recorded lus mows in a full and able 
minute in February 1795 Adiertmg to the tnple 
alliance of 1700 bct\\ cen the Company, the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas, lie felt that if he agreed to 
support the Nizam againstTippoo, and thus became 
imolvcd m a \Nar A\ith the Mahrattas, a state of 
alFurs nc^er contemplated by the treaty of 1790 
A\ould be produced The stipulation of the 
alliance uhich bound the English Gmernment 
not to aid the enemies of either state, seemed to 
impose a strict neutrahtv on the Company, in the 
event Of these powers being at war with each 
other, as such war would m fact bring a tempo 
rary sub>eraion of the principles of the alliance 
Sir John Shore therefore determined to remain 
neuter The British mmisfer with the jVjzam was 
accordingly instructed to warn his highness of 
the probable effects of his inrolving himself with 
the Poonah durbar This decision was declared 

to 
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HDi to liavc been adopted by the Governor-general on 
strong grounds of expediency; ** when he con- 
templated the difficulties which presented them- 
selves on a review of the Nizam’s administration, 
the impossibility of directing his course of policy 
without usurping his government, the difficulty 
of making any impression on the Mahrattas, the 
comparative facility with which they could injure 
the British Government, the magnitude of the 
resources of the Mahrattas and Tippoo, the num- 
ber of troops that would be necessary to oppose 
them, and the inevitable ruin of a long-protracted 
war, it was considered that the inducement to 
support tlie Nizam at the hazard of such impend- 
ing consequences, ought to be much stronger 
than the future evils from the subversion of his 
power.”* 

Notwithstanding the caution on the part of the 
British resident at Hyderabad, no measures were 
taken by the Nizara to avert the hostilities that 
followed. They were not of long duration ; Tippoo 
was too fully occupied in his own country to take 
part in the quarrel. Both the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam had the aid of French officers and troops. 
The force of the Peisliwa was estimated at 73,000 
cavalry, 38,000 infantry, and 192 guns. One of 
the brigades in Scindiah’s service, under General 
dc Boigne, joined the Peishwa, commanded by 
M. Perron. M. Raymond was with the Nizam. 

Hostilities 

• Minute of Govcmor-f^ncml, 20tli July 1795. 
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Hostilities took phee on the 11th of M'lrch, near 
Beder The Nizam expressed a wisli that the t eenthe^ 
battalions which ho subsidised under the treaty ^lahrattas 
with the Companj, should join him this call was 
eraded by Go\ernment, to aioid giving umbrage 
to the Mahrattas The battalions were, however, 
employed in preserving peace in the Nizam’s 
dominions during his engagement with bis oppo- 
nents WJien his highness returaed to Hyderabad, 
he intimated his desire to be relieved from the 
Company’s troops They were accordingly with 
drawn His disposition towards the French was 
naturally strengtliened they, m their turn, did 
not lose the opportunity of impressing upon his 
highness the value of their aid, by referring to the 
success which was represented to have attended 
their arms in Europe The result of the'te mea- 
sures, which terminated in the treaty of Kurdlah, 
gave an accession of wealth, territory, and repu- 
tation to the Mabrattas, with an influence and 
control over the Nizam, from which at that 
moment there was little prospect of his emanci 
pation 

The Nizam had been led to station towards French twr 

anderN'uun 

Kurpah, situated on the Company s frontiers, the 
French corps under M Raj mond The Govemor- 
genertt? ccafenipiaied tfi/s messaiv uv/A sen<f«s 
apprehension, as it appeared by a communication 
from Lord Hobart, at Madras, that M Raymond 
had opened a correspondence with several French 

officers. 
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1791 . officers^ then prisoners of ^var, at Pondicherry. 
Owing to the vigilance of Lord Hobart, a junction 
was prevented between a party of those officers 
and the detachment of M. Raymond. At the 
moment when the British influence seemed to be 
banished from the councils of Hyderabad, the 
rebellion of the Nizams eldest son, AH Jah, 
encouraged a hope of its revival. The revolt was 
suppressed by aid of the French force, and the 
death of Ali Jah. These occurrences induced the 
Nizam to recall the Company's battalions that 
had been withdrawn, but which under treaty 
they were bound on his requisition to supply. This 
proceeding in some measure restored confidence 
towards the British Government, although the 
French interest continued to preponderate over 
every otlier at Hyderabad. Tbcir force was en- 
larged, and its efficiency improved by a strong 
park of artillery, well found and disciplined. 

Rohnuchicf. In 1794 Fizula Cawn, the Roliilla cliief, with 
whom a treaty was made by the Vizier of Oude 
in 1774, under which the country of Ramporc 
and other districts dependant lljcreon, valued alto- 
gether at Rs. 14,75,000, were granted to him as a 
military tenure, died. Mahomed Ali succeeded, 
but a younger brother, Gholaum Mahomed Khan, 
usurped the government, and murdered Maljomed 
Ali. Tins event led to the Rolnlla war, in sup- 
l>ort of the Viziers rights and authority. Gholaum 
Mahomed’s forcc-s were totally defeated, l»ut he 

him«;cir 
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himself was subsequently allowed to Msit the 
British camp, under a promise from General Sir 
Robert Abercrombie that he would endeavour to 
procure a provision for him and his followers 
An agreement was also entered into with the 
Rohillas under the Company’s guarantee, by 
which the Vizier granted to the Nabob Ahmed 
All Khan, the son of the before*named Mahomed 
All, a jaghire m Rampoor of ten lacs of rupees 
per annum,* and the Nabob agreed to pay to the 
Company, for the support of Gholaum Mahomed, 

1,600 rupees per month out of the produce of the 
jaghire Gholaum Mahomed was allowed to retain 
his pnvate property, and to reside at Benares 

The Nabob Mobarcc-ul-DowlaU died at thesMiborti 
early part of the year 1795, and was succeeded ^ 

by Ins son Nasir-ul-Moolk. The same allowances 
were continued to him as his father had enjoyed, 
with which it appeared the family were fully 
satisfied 

Madhoo Rao, tlie young Peisliwa, died in the rcshn-auc! 
autumn of 1795, an cv ent that caused considerable 
differences among the Mabratta chiefs Bajec Rao, 
a son of Ragobali, was the rightful heir but Nana 
rurnavese, who had so long directed the affairs at 
PoouaJi, desirous of retaining Ins power, attempted 
to place an infant upon the musoud overwhom he 
could exercise entire influence lie likewise soiiglit 

to 

• PoliUcal Consultations fnmi Ilcngil, 17C0 95 
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no5 to strengthen himselC -with the "Nizam, for wliicli 
purpose he liberated his. uncle Azeem-ul-omrah, 
who had been confined since the former differences, 
and negotiated with him for the surrender of the 
cessions made at the termination of the previous 
hostilities. The arrival of Scindiah defeated those 
intentions. A new treaty was entered into with the 
Nizam, Bajee Rao being placed on the Mahratta 
throne. 

Capt. symea Capt. Symes returned at this time from Ummera- 
Spi™'" poora, having effected the object for which he was 
deputed to the King of Ava, and established a 
treaty by which it was anticipated that much ad- 
vantage would be derived in our commercial inter- 
course with the Burmese empire. We were to have 
free access, and the privilege of a Resident at Ran- 
goon, for the purpose of superintending the com- 
merce, and securing communications witli the 
capital. 

M. Dunnkw Mr. Duncan, under an appointment by theCourt, 

assumed the government of Bombay in 1705. 

A document was received from the Governor- 
gcncraVs agent at Benares, from which it appeared 
that the empire of China exercised a decided autho- 
rity over the Rajah of Ncpaul, who was required 
by the court of Pekin to re-establish his uncle, 
Behauder Shah, in the management of tlie aflairs 
of the country, and (o restore the di.spossesscd 
Rnjn of .lumlab, threatening at the .same time to 
march an army ofS0,000 men into Nepau!, should 

the 
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the Tlajah hesitate to comply with such injunc- 
tions 

In February 1796, the settlement at the Anda- 
mans formed in 1793 was withdrawn, m conse- 
quence of the e\treme unhealthiness of tlic station. 

Tlie Court of Directors communicated their \ lew s 
on the militarj arrangements for India, which were 
wholly revised At tins period the furlough regu- 
lations were introduced, as well as those for the 
retirement of officers afteraguen period of seiaacc 
Batta and other extra allowances were fixed A 
recruiting sjstcm was laid down, and a depdt 
established for recruits m England The total 
increase was a charge of £308,000 per annum 

The political relations of the Companj with the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, led the Supreme Go- 
>cmment to remark, “ that m reasoning upon poli- 
tical c>cnts in India, all conclusions, from obMoiis 
cause*!, must be liable to great unccrtaintj.’' 

Tippoo*s conduct kept aluc the suspicions of 
Go\cmmcnt MHiatc^cr were Ins real news, or 
whate\er miglit arise to promote or diccourago tht 
tNCCUtion of them, canons circumstances had oc- 
curred since the dale of tht last advices from Iniln 
to suggest a hclicf that the Sultan was mimical to 
thcCompaiu . Tlnsjmprcssion, added totheappear- 
anceof the French squadron m India, and the pro- 
babiht) of the arrival of the Dutch fleet which 
was last seen at St Jago led the Governnunt to 
adopt pre‘caulionar\ measurtsforolfensivt ordefen 
I 2 Mve 
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1790 sive operations ; as they felt that nothing would 
more conduce to the maintenance of tranquillity 
than a’ perseverance in measures of reasonable 
precaution. Such were the sentiments of the 
Supreme Government in the month of October 
1796 * 

The surrender of the Dutch fleet at the Cape of 
Good Hope to Sir George Keith Elphinstone,* 
dissipated the fear that aid would he derived by 
our enemies from that quarter : but the apprehen- 
sions regarding Tippoo were so much increased, 
that 'the Government suggested to their allies the 
policy of uniting in a representation to that chief 
regarding his military preparations. A letter was 
accordingly written by the Governor-general in the 
name of the allied powers, requesting some expla- 
nation of the Sultan’s views and intentions. 

The Madras Government were instructed to have 
their army ready to take the field at the shortest 
notice. It was also determined that a considerable 
body of troops should be stationed on the western 
frontier, in sufficient preparation to commence their 
march from Midnaporc to the Carnatic, if required, 
by the end of November. TIic Government of 
Bombay were likewise to adopt all practicable 
measures of defence on the Malabar coast, and not 

to 

• licgt-gcncral Sir Alumt ClarVe, wlio Imil boon Bppointo<l 
»ocQtnl in council *ncl commander ♦ln-cJ»iof at Madras, jiroeoetlotl 
in cmntn.md of ibe troopa. Lieutenant Malcolm, ilicn in Eiirojx* 
on account of hia hcaltli. rctuttml to India witb Sir Alnrcd, anti 
«-n« apiwintnl bit aiilc-tlcTamp. 
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to consider the territories of Tippoo as any protec- i796 

tion to the enemy if he should land, but to attack 
him -without hesitation, if their force were adequate 
to the attempt To provide for the extraordinary 
expenses occasioned by these preparations, and to 
supply the requisite demands of the presidencies 
ofiMadras and Bombay, the Supreme Government 
opened the treasury for a loan at twelve per 
cent 

Tippoo having replied to the letter from the 
Governor-general, the Supreme Government re- 
marked, ** if we had expected an elucidation from 
Tippoo on the subject of his military preparatfons, 
vvc should hare reason to acknowledge our disap- 
pointment, as the terms of his letter, however 
friendly, are rather evasive than explanatory " 

After some further observations on the principles 
which had dictated their course of policy, they 
added, the conduct of this Government through- 
out these transactions has been uniformly guided 
by a principle of neutrality with respect to the con 
tending parties, and we have every reason to con 
gratulato ourselves upon our steady adherence to 
a principle, no less virtually inculcated by the 
prescriptions of the Legislature, tlian most con 
formable to sound pohej ”* Tippoo persevered m 
lus determination to enforce his demands on Kur- 
noul for arrears of tribute due from that district, 
and manifested a, disposition to take posscs'sion of 

it 

• Toblical Letter from Dcng«I 31«t December 179C 
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9 () it jf they weie not discharged The Supreme Go- 
vernment stated that it had long been decided the 
Company were not bound to defend the Nizam’s 
claim to Kurnoul 

At the close of this year Zemaun Shah, unex- 
pectedly crossed the Attock, and advancing by 
npid marches, took possession of Laliore, without 
any opposition from the Seiks 
-97 The affairs of Oude had engaged much of Lord 
Cornwalhs'’s attention, but the death of Hyder 
Beg, the minister, put a stop to carrying forward 
the measures of reform contemplated by his lord- 
ship 

In the early part of 1797, Sir John Shore left 
Calcutta for the Upper Provinces, to communicate 
with the Vizier Azoff-ul-Dowlah on the state of 
Ills kingdom, and to urge his excellency to intro- 
duce a tliorough reform in his government, and to 
ensure the application of his resources for the 
mutual defence of his own and the Company’s 
territories in the event of Zemaun Shah advancing 
into llindostan. IIis excellency, fully relying on 
the readiness of the Company at all limes to 
defend Ins dominions from tlic attacks of Iiis 
enemies,” agreed to defray the bona fide expenses 
of a regiment of European and one of native 
cavalry, the charge not to exceed five lacs and 
V lialf of rupees per annum 
Zemaun Siih, after committing great excesses 
m I ihorc, retreated towards Caubul, in conse- 
quence 
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quencc of* the reported rc\o!tof his brother the its 
\ iceroj of Herat. 

AsofF-ul-Do\\lah, theVirier, lia\ing died sud- Affarsof 
dcnly. Vizier Ally succeeded to tlie mitsnud 
Appeals against the succession, on the ground of 
illegitimacy, -were pressed on the attention of the 
Supreme Govcrnmejit* but they were rejected by 
the Governor-general, in the full persuasion that 
Vizier Allyivas the nghtful heir 

The pecuniary pressure upon the dnances of the 
Government was now so severe, that a reduction 
m *the investments became indispensable, both 
from Bengal and Madras 

In the autumn of 1797 Sir John Shore advised 1797 
the Court of his intention to relinquish the govern- 
ment, and to embark for England in the ships -of 
the approaching season,* and m a subsequent 
despatch the Butanma \vas named as the ves^^el 
on which he should proceed , but at this juncture 
the affairs of Oude again rendered it necessary 
that he should repair to Lucknow The prin- 
cipal point arose out of circumstances resulting 
from the succession of Vizier Ally, through the 
support of the Company When Sir John Shore 
quitted Csiciilts f<?r tke Vpper Pr&rmces, Ja? di'd 
not at all contemplate any alteration m the sue 
cession , he conceded it possible that the repug- 
nance 

• Letter from Sir John Shore, J5ih September 1797 
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.nw. nance of the mimbitants of Oudc to the ‘title of 
Vizier Ali might be such as to force upon him the 
further recognition of the subject, By an extra- 
ordinary concurrence of circumstances, the Com- 
pany were compelled to become tlic arbiters of the 
disposal of a kingdom.” * 

It appeared from incontestable evidence that his 
mother was the wife of a Fraush, then living, the 
lowest occupation of a menial servant ; tliat his 
early determination, after succeeding to the vizie- 
rat, was to establish his own power and subvert 
that of the Company in the province of Oude ; 
that his conduct from his accession had exhibited 
** scenes of action mean, profligate, and vicious;” 
and that he desired to degrade the minister who 
was considered as the representative of the English 
influence under the resident. Sir John Shore, a 
few days after,reacliingLucknow, received repeated 
. cautions through various channels, not to place 

himself in the power of the Nabob, in the prevail- 
ing idea that assassination was intended. Troops 
were secretly admitted into the town in large 
numbers, and orders had been issued for several 
battalions to advance to the city. These circum- 
stances led the Governor-general to quit his resi- 
dence in Lucknow, and to proceed to a garden- 
house of the Nabob at the distance of about five 
miles. The age of Vizier AU was only seventeen, 

*but 

* Go\enior.gcncrar8 Minutes. Dcngal Secret Coniiillations, 
Januarj’ 1798. 
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but he ^^'as fc'irlcss, dcbnuchcd, of a sangumarj 
disposition, and uncontrollable except by the 
impression of political fear. The Governor-gene- 
ral, after enumerating the %ariou5 circumstances 
which he proposed to imcstigate in order to arri\c 
at the true state of affairs, confessed, without 
reserve, that he had ne\erbccn invoUcd m a scene 
of more perplexity and profligacy , but his deter- 
mination was taken to rcmoic Vizier All, and to 
place Saadat All, a descendant of Sujah Dowlali, 
on the musnud. The government of Oude was 
considered, m the opinion of the natives, a depen- 
dency on the English, whatever its relation under 
treaties might be. Scmdiali was said to refer the 
investiture of Vizier Ah by the Mogul to the Go- 
vernor-general, and many respectable families 
resided at Lucknow under Bntish influence 
The resolution of the Governor-general to depose 
Vizier Ah, and to place Saadat Ah on themus- 
nud, was not adopted without great hesitation 
and deliberation Of its justice Sir John Shore 
entertained no doubt, or that it would be ever 
impeached by any native of India and if the 
justice of it were dubious, as the public voice 
denied all right in Vizier Ah, a decision in con- 
formity with It carries its own evidence If, 
observed Sir John Shore, ** I had consulted only 
my owTi personal ease or personal responsibility, 

I shduld have adopted a different decision, and 
upon that principle an arrangement might have 

been 
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1797 been midc, which would ha\c enabled me by this 
time to prosecute the intentions with winch I 
left Calcutta, of returning to Europe , but the line 
1 have taken, although that of lia/ard and diffi- 
culty, IS, m my conscientious opinion, tliat ol 
honour and justice, combining political responsi- 
bility and political security.*’ 

A treaty was concluded with Saadat All on the 
the 21st Tebruary 1798, by which the subsidy 
paid by Asoph ul-Dowlahof 56 lacs 70,000 rupees 
was increased to 7G lacs, to commence from Janu- 
ary 1798 llic arrears of former subsidies were 
to be immediately dischaiged. The English forces 
to be maintained for the defence of Oude were 
neNcr to be less than 10,000 men , if above 13,000 
or below 8,000, an increase or reduction to be made 
in the payment The fortress of Allahabad was 
made over to theCompany, and the Ghauts imme- 
diately dependant on the fort, the revenue thereof 
to be accounted for to IheNabob Eight lacs were 
to be advanced for the repairs of the fort by the 
Nabob, and three lacs for the repair of Euttyghur 
Tlie Company were to be paid tweU e lacs for the 
expenses incurred on seating Saadat Ali on the 
musnud , and a revision of the Nabob’s establish 
ments in communication with the Company s 
government was to be effected , and, without the 
sanction of the latter, no Europeans were to settle 
in Oude Vizier All was remo\ed to Benares, 
where he was in future to reside The Directors 


com- 
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commended the \igilance\^hich induced Sir John 
Shore, la Ins zeal for the Company’s interests, to 
proceed a second time to Lucknow, though on the 
eve of departure for Europe After attentively 
perusing the whole of the \olummous documents, 
together ^vith the able and elaborate detail of the 
Governor-general, the Court declared that they 
had not the least hesitation m pronouncing that 
his deci'iion supported the just right of inheritance, 
and that the honour, reputation, and justice of the 
Company had been fully maintained They also 
expressed their decided opinion that Lord Teign- 
mouth,* in a most arduous situation, and under 
circumstances of much delicacy and embarrass- 
ment, conducted himself with great temper, im- 
partiality, ability, and firmness, and that he 
finished a long course of faithful services by plan- 
ning and carrying into execution an arrangeraont 
Minch not only redounded highlj to his honour, 
but which would also operate to the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of the Company, the Nabob, and the 
Vizier 

Lord Teignraouth quitted the government m 
Slarch I79S 

• Sir John Shore hj<l Ixvn raised to the Irish jiccrageh}' the 
title of Baron Tcjgmaoulh 2tth October 17D7. 
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The Court of Directors had been apprized, in 
the month of March, that tlic precarious state of 
Sir John Shore’s health would, in all probability, 
lead him to quit India. Circumstances had also 
occurred tending to create an uncertainty whether 
Lord Hobart might not be on his way home. The 
Court felt that these events were likely to arise 
at a time when arrangements of the first conse- 
quence to the public interests required to bo 
carried into effect. Amongst them was the intro- 
duction of courts of adawlut on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, on principles similar to 
those which had produced such beneficial effects 
in Bengal ; also the change in the general com- 
merce of India, by the capture of the Dutch set- 
tlements in the Eastern seas ; and the differences 
that had arisen between the Supreme Government 
and the presidency of Madras, on the questions of 
Arcot and Tanjore ; but most especially the mor- 
tification experienced by the Court of Directors, 
in learning that the army arrangements, which 
had been adopted after much deliberation, and at 
the sacrifice of a most enormous expense, had not 
been received in Bengal with that unreserved 

satisfaction 
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satisfaction which had been anticipated. How- 
ever vexatious the reflection, and well-grounded 
the dissatisfaction, which was created in the minds 
of the Home authorities by the conduct of the 
leading instruments, in propagating what was 
termed an unwarrantable spirit,” the Court de- 
clared it should not discourage them from con- 
tinuing to consult and promote the real interests 
of a body of men whose meritorious services they 
could never forget, and to whose substantial com- 
forts they should never cease to attend. They then 
adverted to the affairs of Oude. The interests of 
the Vizier were felt to be so inseparably connected 
with those of tlie Company, that it was impossible 
to be indifferent to what passed within his terri- 
tory. The Court were fully alive to the delicacy 
and difficulty which attended the subject, but 
indulged a. hope that some such melioration might 
take place in the interior government of the 
Vizier’s country, as would ensure that prosperity 
to his provinces, and security to his subjects, 
without which there could be no rational prospect 
of permanent advantage. In order to effect these 
v’arious measures, the Court directed their views 
to the Marquis Cornwallis, who had already 
rendered such valuable and brilliant services to 
fiis country and to ffte Company, lirofi ia a civil 
and military capacity. At the request of the 
Court, his lordship consented to undertake 
another voyage to India, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging 
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1797. ranging these weighty matters. Lord Hobart, 
Lord Hobart who had bccn appointed to succeed Sir John 
vemmentS'*' Shorc US govcmor-gcncral, was therefore directed, 
Madras, jn the cvent of liis having ussumcd that offico, to 
resume the government of Fort St. George until 
the departure of Lord Cornwallis for Europe. 
This notidcatioTv was accompanied by an assur- 
ance that the Court highly estimated the abililj', 
zeal, and promptitude that had distinguished his 
lordship's conduct in the expeditions from Madras, 
and to which they ascribed, in a great degree, the 
very advantageous situation in uhich tlie Com- 
pany’s affairs were placed by the recent conquests 
in that part of the world.* 

i^rd comff»i. The public interests led to a change in the dcs- 
Tice^^t^irS tination of Marquis Cornwallis : his lordship pro- 
ceeding, in the month of June, as viceroy to 
Ireland. The Directors, in notifying this change to 
India, reiterated the sense which they entertained 
of the merits and services of Lord Hobart. General 
SirAlured Clarke, who had proceeded from Madras 
to assume the office of commander-in-chief, under 
the Court’s appointment of April 179C, was nomi- 
nated provisional governor-general, in the event of 
a successor not arriving in Bengal before Sir John 
Shore should have embarked for Europe. 

EatiofMora. The noblcman ultimately fixed upon to fill the 
ed GoTCfnor* high and arduous post, thus vacated, was the 
Ecrerat Marquis "Wellesley, then Earl of Momington. 

Ilis 


* Letter to Madras, 22d March 1797. 
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His lordship’s education at Eton was superm- i7£ 
tended by Archbishop Cornwallis, with whom he eda«ntw 
constantly passed the holidays at Lambeth Palace, f Jia^d 
from 1771 to 1779, and there he became intimately 
acquainted with Earl Cornwallis, and the several 
members of his lordship’s family 
When Lord Cornwallis proceeded to India as 
Go\ernor-general, in 178G, Lord Wellesley evinced 
a decided taste for the study of Indian history, 
and zealously applied himself to the acquisition of 
an intimate knowledge of its early government, 
and of the various matters that had of late occu- 
pied so much of the attention of Parliament and 
of the country. It was a subject in which Jus 
lordship took great delight, althougli he could 
then have little contemplated that he was destined, 
at a future penod, to follow his illustrious fnend 
m the same field of foreign rule, and to be the 
instrument of extending, by the wisdom of his 
councils, that empire, m the government of which 
so high an impression had been created m the 
minds of the natives by the benign and honourable 
administration of Lord Cornw-allis Lord Welles- torOofthi 
ley was appointed a lord of the treasury in 178G, 
and a commissioner for the affairs of India, without 
salary, in 1795, and held these ofiices, together 
with a seat in the Privy Council, until the month 
of October 1797, when he was nominated, by the 
Court of Directors, governor-general of India 
These facts repudiate the idea that his lordship 

Ind 
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had possessed but little time for acquainting him- 
self with the complicated affairs of India, before 
his arrival in that country. 

Lord Wellesley had been requested to make a 
short stay in Madras, for the purpose of effecting 
a modification of the treaty with his highness 
the Nabob of Arcot, in 1792. But as great im- 
portance was attached to an exact observance of 
treaties with the native powers, a principle so 
honourably established under the administration 
of Lord GomwaUis, no exertion of any other 
power than that of persuasion was to be used for 
the purpose of inducing the Nabob to adopt any 
EmWks for alteration of the treaty. Lord Wellesley embarked 
at Portsmouth on LaVirgime frigate, the 9th No- 
vember, and on the 29th arrived at Madeira, where 
he was received with every mark of attention by 
the Portuguese authorities. On tlic following day 
the Niger frigate, with the Surat Castle, having on 
board Sir John Anstruther, who was proceeding 
to Bengal as chief justice, accompanied by the 
whole of the convoy, arrived off the island. In the 
night the ships of the fleet were obliged to slip 
their cables and put to sea, to avoid the cffectVof 
intfnrifwwiih a suddcn and tremendous storm. Lord WcUc&lcy 

Major Kitk> • , , 

i>atnrk»tthe amvcd at tiic Oupc of Good Hope in February 
1798, wlicrc he met with Major Kirkpatrick, tlic 
late resident at the court of Hyderabad, which 
post that officer had been constrained to quit, and 
to repair to l\jc Cape for the benefit of his heaUh. 

Ixinl 
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Lord Wellesley was in some measure auare i707 
that the increase of the French influence had 
occasioned considerable apprehension in the mind 
of Lord Teigmnouth before he left India His 
lordship, therefore, embraced the opportunity 
which the meeting with Major Kirkpatnck pre- 
sented, to frame and submit a series of ques- 
tions to that officer, whose replies enabled his 
lordship to form a more correct estimate of the 
importance to be attached to the subject The 
result of his deliberations was communicated m a 
letter to Mr Dundas, accompanied by his lord- 
ship s opimon on the value of the Cape, and more 
especially that of the island of Ceylon, to the 
interests of Great Britain 

Cejion had been placed under the Madras ni* 
government since its capture in 1796 Accounts 
having reached Fort George in January 179S, that 
the chief of the insurgents was in communication 
with the court at Kandy, and that apprehensions 
were entertained that the rebellious chiefs and the 
king might unite with the French and Dutch 
against the British interests. Lord Hobart pro i^rd iioUrt 
ceeded to Columbo, in company with Admiral c«^n*Vmi 
Rainier, on the 7tli of Julj, for the purpose of 
securing tho'se interests Having eficcted the 
objects of Ins v^stt he returned to Madras, and on 
the ISth announced his intention to relinquish the 
government, and to proceed to Europe 

General Hams, the commandcr-m-chief at Fort 
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1708 St George, succeeded provisionally to the govern- 
ment In reparation for the disappointment and 
loss occasioned to Lord Hobart, who it could not 
be supposed would remain after two successors 
had been nominated to the office of Governor- 
general since his lordship’s appointment as suc- 
cessor to Sir John Shore in 1793, an unanimous 
resolution was passed by the Directors on the 8th 
August granting him a pension of £1,500 per 
600 annum, to commence from the time of his quitting 
Madras which resolution was confirmed by the 
General Court on the 6tli December, when the 
thanks of the Company were also unanimously 
voted to his lordship for his able and meritorious 
conduct in the government of Fort St George 
lofd Clive ap In the same month the Court of Directors 
loroi Madras appointed Lord Clue, (now Earl Powis,) his suc- 
cessor 

The question regarding the government of Cey- 
lon was jet undecided , but there were reasons to 
believe that it would be assumed by the Croivn 
Mr >ortii The Hon Frederick North, in anticipation of tins 

c oTcroor of * 

Ceylon. decision, Inving airucd at Bombay, addressed a 
pruatc letter to Lord Wellesley, as he considered 
Ins lordship might be called to account** for the 
'irrual m ludiaof aperson unhoused, unappomted, 
unannealed, ’ who, uith seven or eight more of 
his Majesty’s servants, in embryo, like himself, 
had no security for Ihcircmploymcnl but the word 
of Ministers — 

My 
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jSIy nppointment is to be ^10,000 a^ear Lord Cine r'tq. 
was expected to leave England in Ifarcli or April , I am 
glad to find that India has so many charms besides thetcoHt 
yen v <le la Cassetla , that men with £1 6,000 a-j ear in pos- 
session, and two-and twentj thousand in expectation, arc 
enamoureil of her, and I am >cr^ glad that these charms 
« ere not discolored sooner, lest my poor little island of 
cinnamon should have been earned ofTb) some morepomr- 
ful suitor than an indigent jounger brother But what 
really giies me great pleasure is, that Lord Cine is a icr^ 
good natured, right headed, sensible man, and exactly the 
jierson we could wisli for — \ou as a tnbnlary prmcc, I os a 
netghlouring potentate 

The island being declared a King's possession, 
l\Ir North uas confirmed m the go\cmmcnt of il 

Lord'Welleslej landed atMadras in April 1703 LoMUriw. 
Hating presented letters to the Nnbob from the 
King and their Rojal Highnesses the Prince of 
^Valcs and Duke of Tork, Ins lordship entered 
ujion tlie question of a successor to the musnud at 
Tanjorc, and ultimately dctcnnincd in fatour of 
Serfogee, but postponed tlic final m'^tructions for 
tint purpose until arming m Bengal On llic 18th 
Mat, Ij3rd M'ellcslcj reached Calcutta, and as- 
sumed charge of tliegovcmrocnt-gcncral. 

Considerable light has been lliroun ujwn various 
points connected uith the pcnoil of Indian his- ‘"*7 
tort non under rc\icw, 6\ tfic |ni6henfion of fftc 
despitclics of the Marquis Wdlcslct, and tho«c 
of his Once the Duke of M eliingtoii 

A great portion of the Marquis M cllcslct’s dts- 
»i 2 patches 
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1793 . patches have been already laid before Parliament 
and the public ; but the present work is valuable, 
not only as presenting the whole in a chronological 
and connected form, but because it is also inter- 
spersed with some confidential and private letters 
from the Minister of the Crown and thePresidentof 
the Board of Control, which supply the exact des- 
cription of information required to elucidate points 
that would otherwise have remained obscure or un- 
explained. Those despatches exhibit the mind of 
an accomplished statesman, whose views were not 
to be defeated by infirmity of purpose nor thwarted 
by the opposing councils of subordinate function- 
aries — a mind which evinced its capacity for rule 
in the selection of instruments well fitted to give 
effect to the wisdom of its measures. 

DoApatciiesof Tile despatches of the Duke of "Wellinffton, as 

Wellington. Colonel Gurwood happily observes, “ make liis 
Grace his own historian.’' The events which con- 
nect the early services of the Duke with India, 
exhibit the dawn of his Grace’s unrivalled career. 
They pourtray that buoyancy of spirit and uncon- 
querable energy which surmounted difficulties 
that would liavc baffled and subdued minds of an 
inferior caste. A marked chnracl;eristic was the 
facility with which General Wellesley acquired 
infonnation, on all points conncctcdniththeduties 
of the prominent position he so long and so abl}* 
filled in Mysore. Whether relating to the strength, 
condition, and character of the army — the mode 

and 
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and means of jts supply — the face and bearing of i 
the country in which he more immediately acted, 
or of that attached to his extensive control — the 
plans of operation best calculated to defend those 
countries, or to check and defeat the enemy — the 
regulation of his commissariat — the knowledge he 
obtained of the character of the several native 
chiefs — the important correspondence which he 
maintained with their respective courts and dur- 
bars, and the confidence with which his own cha- 
racter and conduct inspired both those chiefs and 
their subjects, throughout his whole course of 
service — exhibited that rare combination of talent 
and qualifications which were destined to be again 
called fortii with such unnv'allcd cficct, not only 
for the benefit of liis own country but of Europe 
at large 

General Wellesley appears to hav c been exempt 
from manj of the petty infirmities which as’sailour 
common nature ' not that he was insensible to the 
effects of disappointed emulation, but even this 
called forth the display of qualities whicli tended 
to raise Ins Grace to his present eminence It ma> 
tnily be said, that not only is tiic DuhcoflVel- 
lington his owi} historian, but, under n protecting 
Providence, he was the founder of his own fame 
and fortune 

The position m which tiic Marquis Wdlcslcj Sut«Piii 
found Inmsclf placed, on entering upon the oHicc vu?i«^ 
of Govcrnor-gcni-ral. will be best undcr«too<l bj a 

reference 
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1709 rcfciencc to the general state of aftairs in India, 
and to those poinU winch demanded his lordship s 
immediate attention The Govcrnor-gencrars first 
act was to record a minute on the result of his 
investigation into the claims of Serfogee, which 
claims his lordship considered to be well founded, 
but he at the same time felt it right to accompany 
the deposition of Ameer Sing with the grounds upon 
which so important a measure was adopted His 
person was to be protected, his private property to 
be respected, and a suitable provision made for him, 
so long as he should conduct himself with propriety 
cui^MM ^ With a view to relieve the state of the finances by 
a reduction of the expenses of the Government, 
his lordship proposed a general revision of the 
public establishments of the three presidencies, 
ner sonof as it was impossible to believe, that estabhsh- 

estaLDshments * 

ments of such magnitude and mtncacy as those of 
India, should not in the course of time require fre- 
quent revision ” A committee for the purpose was 
accordingly formed at Calcutta, upon the principle 
prescribed by Lord Cornwallis in 1788 
Money marker When hostilities commenced against Tippoo m 
1792, the rate of interest was low , large subscrip- 
tions were then made to a twelve per cent loan, 
and large supplies of dollars were detained at Ma 
dras for the public service w hen intended for China 
In 1798, the penod m question, the funded debt 
was fifty one lacs, the Court s credit so low that the 
eight per cent paper was at eighteen and twenty 

per 
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per cent discount, and the scarcity of money so 
great, that their twelve per cent bonds were down 
at four discount * a strong proof of a want of confi- 
dence in the state of public affairs 

The French interests had been greatly extended 
in India The Secret Committee, in writing to the 
Governor-general for his warning and guidance in 
June 1798, stated — • 

Our empire in the East has ever been an object of jealousy 
to the French , we liave no doubt tlut the present govern 
ment of France would even adopt measures of a mcJst enter 
prising and uncommon nature for the chance of reducmg the 
Sntish power and consequence m India We recommend 
energy, promptness, and dcasion Do not wait for actual lios- 
tibties on the port of Tippoo, should he liavc entered into a 
league with the Frencli 

The authenticity of the proclamation by M I\Ia- 
lartic at the Isle of France m January 1798, decla- 
ratory of Tippoo’s desire to form an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France, was clearly esta 
Wished — its genuine character was not doubled — 
the events subsequent to the fall of Tippoo corro- 
borated the fact, and proved the foresight and 
judgment evinced by the Govemor-gencnl, who 
Ind by no means attached undue importance to the 
means exerted by the French to advance tJiejr in 
fluence, and to crush the power of the English It 
had been alleged that the Govemor-gencnil formed 
both ahasty and an erroneous estimate of the F rench 
influence and of Tippoo s jwwcr, as well as tint of 

the 
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the nati\e chiefs It has been contended that the 
British power had increased m a greater ratio, and 
that the determination to engage in hostilities for 
expelling the French and humbling Tippoo was 
consequently impolitic, if not unjust. 

. But Lord Teignmouth did notthinklightlyeither 
of the French influence, or of Tippoo’s power and 
intentions In a letter written on the eve of his 
departure from Calcutta, m the month of March 
1793, alluding to Tippoo, his lordship remarked, 
** he will certainly avail himself of any fair oppor- 
tunity to re-establish the power and reputation 
which he lost m his former contest with us " Ma- 
jor Kirkpatrick, who had been at Hyderabad, had 
formed no mean estimate of the French force and 
induence at the court of the Nizam The Governor- 
general found that there were fourteen thousand 
French troops m the pay of the Nizam, as well as 
some with Scindiah, whose ambition Lord Tcign- 
inouth also declared to be unbounded. The French 
corps in the service of Scmdiah bad been the princi- 
pal instrument m the establishment of his power 
at Poonah , commanded and ofRccred as it was by 
Frenchmen, it proved the cause of the enormous 
power which was established by the Mahralta on 
the western side of India It w as also clearly show n 
that at the moment Tippoo was addressing an ap- 
parently friendly communication to the Governor- 
general on the 7th February 1799, he was send- 
ingoH M Dulnc frornTranquebdron an embassj to 

Fmnct ’ 
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France * The enmity of Tippoo was not unnatural, 
and it was too well established to admit of its being 
doubted His reception of a French detachment at 
Mangalore for service at Senngapatam, his declared 
design to expel the British power from India, the 
report of Capt ]\Ialcolm, describing the extent, 
efficiency, and discipline of Tippoo’s army in July 
1793, his recent negotiations with Zemaun Shah, 
(corroborated by documents from amongst his pa- 
pers at Senngapatam after his death,) placed the 
matter at this time beyond all question 

The stale of the Company’s forces pro\ ed imde 
quote to meet the pressing exigency of affair^ 
Lieutenant colonel Close, the adjutant-generil 
declared that the forces of Madras were not 
capable of defending the Company’s territories, 
much less of carrying on offensive operations, 
particularlj m a coonlrj like Mjsore and that 
even for the purpose of defence it could not mo\ e 
before the spring of 1799 This opinion of made 
quacy of the armj, eien for defence, was fully 
corroborated by the opinion of General Hams, the 
commander in chief Such was the state of the 
Companj s military resources more immediately 
contiguous to the kingdom of Mysore and to 
oppose the power of Tippoo On turning to 
Bengal, it appeared that the upper and western 
provinces were threatened with imasion by Ze- 
roaun Shall regarding whom Mr Dundas, then 
president of the Board of Control wrote to the 

Goxernor 
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11^8 Governor-general “ It was some time ago the 
fashion, in my opinion too much, to undervalue 
the menaces of Zemaun Shah respecting India, 
but I think thakopinion is wearing awaj ” General 
Sir James Craig, of the King’s service, ** trembled 
to think of what might be the effect of an attempt 
on the part of the Shah against Delhi ” Adverting 
to the means which he possessed of presenting any 
thing of a check, and of secunng the Vizier’s 
country 

As to the Nabob’s troops, I ^voulcl be content that they 
dioiild be useless, but I dread theix being dangerous 1 
would be almost as unwilhng to leave them behind me as I 
should to leave a fortressof theenemy The Nabob isbighly 
unpopular, and, of all his subjects, I behove he would least 
expect attachment from his array, we ourselves have too 
many recruits, indeed a number that will very much weaken 
the dcpendancc to be placed in our battalions On thi!» 
^subject I feel that I toudi upon tender ground, but I write 
to 5 our lordslup «\ tlvc confidence of a private oommumcn^ 
tion Neither the discipline of tlic army, or the knowledge 
of thcofilcors, ore sudios toadmit of our bang insvnsiblc to 
other disadv antages My view is, tliat jour lordship nmj 
be aware of the state of the ormy, which it is at least |X)s- 
BihlLjou may not be through any other channel Tluw- 
fourths with whom jour lordship may amverso do not 
\VjCTnsLVirs Vnow v\, wol \V.t; vAVax fmrrtb wi^'k not confers it 
It ua fact, however, past conlrovcrsj, that within these 
four jears, and owing to these very arcumslanccs, of want 
« rdi-^phnc and knowlwlgc, the fnti of our anjiin m Indi i 
pruhalilj hung bj athmul of the slightest texture 

‘^uch wax llic testimonj of the commanding 

olheer. 
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officer, who declared, ** that a war must 

c^erbe ruinous to us in India,” but there were no 
means for conducting an one The Cover- 

nor-general accordingly intimated to Sir James 
Craig, that the “ progress of the French arms m 
Egjpt, our actual situation with Tippoo, and the 
doubtful posture of affairs at Poonah, must con- 
tract our means of reinforcing the army under your 
command We must therefore be satisfied, m the 
event of Zemaun Shah's approach, with a system 
strictly defensive ” We have thus briefly placed 
before us the crippled condition of the finances — 
the inefficient state of the army — the influence and 
intrigues of the French — the enmity of Tippoo, — 
and the threatenmgs of an enemy on the most 
vulnerable point of the Company’s frontiers In 
addition to these facts, Gholam Mahomed, the 
Rohdla chief, and leadei of the rebellion in 1794, 
had returned into Robilcund, with a mission from 
Ahmed Shah A constant intercourse was held 
between the chief of the Seik nation and the Mah- 
rattas 

The affairs of Poomh, and the expediency of 
modifying the triple alhance of 1792, including 
the Nizam and the Mabratta feudatories, Scmdiah 
and Holkar, also engaged the attention of the 
Governor-general 

In the midst of these varied and complicated spmof 
matter^, all demanding immediate attention, Lord drJ"** 
Wellesley had to contend with a spirit tint mam 

Tested 
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i7n rested itself on the part of some of the function- 
aries at Madras, to counteract or thwart the \iew’s 
of his lordship. Having resolved to postpone 
active operations against Mysore until the follow- 
ing season, the Gorcrnor-gcneral determined upon 
the immediate reduction of the French force at 
Hyderabad Instructions were accordingly sent 
down in July 179S to the Government of Madras, 
of so confidential a nature that for a time they 
were not entered even upon the secret records of 
the Government. A force of four thousand men 
was ordered to be provided for service with the 
Nizam. A spirit of opposition was manifested to 
this measure, which called forth the severe repro- 
bation of the Governor-general. Ills lordship felt 
that immense responsibility devohed upon him, 
and justly considered every support was essential 
Mftrcim* Wei to advance the public interests He at once re- 
m nedIHJsert solvcd to asscit and to cxcrcise the high power and 
j la po \er6 authority With which he was invested, and thereby 

to set at rest all future attempts to baffle or cramp 
those measures and exertions which might be sub- 
sequently determined upon "Writing to General 
Hams, his lordship observed, My letter will 
have informed you how essential a plan to the very 
existence of the British empire in India would 
have been defeated, if your honourable firmness 
had not overcome the suggestions of an opposition 
which would have persuaded you to violate the law, 
under the specious pretext of executing the spirit 

by 
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by disobeying tlie letter of the orders of tlie Go\er- i 
nor-general in Council. This opposition I am 
resohed to crush ; I have sufficient powers to do 
so, and I will exert those powers to the extreme 
point of their extent, rather than suffer the small- 
est particle of my plans for the public service to 
be frustrated by such unworthy means ”* 

In a public letter to the Government of Madras, ■A" "a 

* on con 

the Supreme Council wrote* “If we thought Madra. 
proper to enterwith you into any discussion of the 
policies of our late orders (for the purpose of meet- 
ing Tippoo Sultaun) we might refer you to the 
records of your own Government, which furnish 
more than one example of tlie fatal consequences 
of neglecting to keep pace with the forwardness 
of the enemy’s equipments, and of resting the 
defence of the ‘Carnatic, in such a crisis as the 
present, upon any other secunty than a state of 
early and active preparation for war ”t 

La Virffinie, frigate, was sent down to Bladras, Hon cc 
With treasure, amounting to between ten and fif- ceeda to 
teen lacs, the Government were, atthe same time, 
adv i«:ed that a part of his Majesty’s 33d Regiment, 
with the Hon Colonel Wellesley, had embarked 
for Tort St George on the 15th of August, and 
that the remainder would follow on the 37th 
Adverting to the effect which some persons ima- 
gined the preparations of the Government might 

have 

• Pnrate letter to Gen Hams, 19th August 1798 
rWe page 107-110 
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nos ha^c on the mind of Tippoo, the Go\crnor*gcncral 
remarked “ I should be ashamed to liold for one 
hour the post which I now fill, if I had been so 
Meak as to suffer any ^aguc apprehensions of the 
possible effect of our preparations on the capri- 
cious mind of the Sultaun.*' 

Mnrqu s Wei In looking bnck ou tlic statc of Indn at tlic 
period of Lord Wellesley’s arrival, it scarcely 
ta^^ois or seems possible that a happier selection, or one so 
admirably fitted to meet the cvigcncies of the 
times could ha\c been made of a nobleman to fill 
the office of goiernor-general. llis lordship pos- 
sessed a self-confidence, not the result of an over- 
weening presumption, but arising from the exer- 
cise of a mind gifted with peculiar foresight, power, 
and precaution, and possessing, at the same time, 
a degree of moral courage whicfi nothing could 
overcome 

“Men lead \>ooks, and because ibey find all ^varlvke na 
tions li'i> e had their downfall, they declaim against conquest 
as not only dangerous but unprofitable, but there are times 
and situations where conquest not only bnngs a revenue 
greatly beyond its expenses, but bnngs also additional 
secunty Let us advance to the Kistna, we shall triple our 
revenue, our bamer will then be both stronger and shorter 
The dissensions and revolutions of the native governments 
will point out the time when it is proper for us to become 
actors "While Tippoo's power exists we shall be perpetually 
in danger of losing wliat we have Notlimg can be more 
absurd than our regarding any of the native governments 
as powers which are to last for ages It would not be sur- 
prising 
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pnsing if nil of them were to cease to exist in the course of i 
thirty 3 ears 


In addition to these just remarks by the late 
SirTJiomas, then CoJonel Munro, may be added 
a priiate letter, wntten to Marquis 'Wellesley by 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors, at the 
penod when his lordship’s mind had been made 
up on the \erj point to which so much importance 
wasjustly attached by the Chairman, but which 
was properly left open to his lordship’s judgment 


Eatt India House, 22d June 1795 



patch, but they relate to a point of considerable dehcacy 
and importance If the object of the Trench expedition be 
not timely defeated, but it should only succeed in such a 
degree as to encourage die hopes of our enemies in India, 
and, at the same time, its success cot beconsiderableenough 
to Iiold out the prospect of nn efficacious co-operation with 
them , the most delicate and difficult of all questions will 
occur Ought we, in such an event, ^to push Tippoo to 
a premature declaration of his intentions, and precipitate 
him into a war with us ?— or would it be more prudent to 
temponse, for the cliance of avoiding hostilities iltogether^ 
The greatest difficulty in this business is, justly to appre- 
ciate the chances of real efficacious French assistance 


Tlie Governor general had formed a correct 
estimate of the enemies he had to contend vvith, 
and determined Ins measures accordingly 

Lord Clue reached Madras on the 21st of toniar 
AJigust It must ha\e been with no common feel dm* 
inws tint Ins lordship landed on the shores of the 
settlement, and assumed charge of a government 

under 
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1798 . under which his noble father first displayed those 
qualities and talents that have given his name so 
* proud a place in the history of British India. 

Letter to his The Governor-general, in the expectation of Lord 

tScovernor. CUve’s daily arrival, had addressed to his lordship 
general, a most private and confidential letter, on the terms 
of an intimate friend (although he had not, as he 
observed, the honour of his lordship’s persona! 
acquaintance). The Governor-general entered 
frankly and fully into a review of the state of 
affairs, and of his intended line of proceeding, 
accompanying his letter with an outline of his opi- 
nion as to some of the public servants, and of tlie 
condition of the civil service at Madras. After stat- 
ing what he considered to be its defects, he pointed 
out that a servant might reach the most arduous 
trusts, and discharge them with as much credit ns 
his predecessor had ever enjoyed, without the 
application necessary for acquiring any of the pre- 
vious branches of knowledge in the languages, the 
customs, and laws of the country. The Governor- 
general expressed his wish to introduce into those 
countries under Madras, that were in a fit state to 
receive such an improvement, a permanent set- 
tlement of revenue, connected with a speedy and 
regular administration of justice : from which it 
was considered such essential benefits had been 
derived in Bengal. Alluding to the military esta- 
blishment, he did not believe that there existed in 
any portion of the world an army more distin- 

guislied 
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guished for its higli state of discipline, or for the 
actuit), gallantrj, and skill of its officers, but 
the defects were those which impeded the putting 
anj considerable portion of that army into action 
This point w as pressed on the serious attention of 
Lord Cli\e, with a request that his lordship would 
allow Colonel ‘NVellesley, whose regiment wtis 
under the government of Fort St George, to ha\e 
the honor ofstating at large the Go\ emor-genenl s 
Mews for Its defence The Governor general bore 
the strongest testimony to the merits and services 
of Lord Hobart, wliom he had known with the 
utmost degree of intimacy for many jear? He Murqn 


then adverted to the relative position m which the po rers of 


governments of iMadrasand Bombay stood towards vemnient 


the Supreme Government, and pointed out the 
law as bearing upon the power of tlio Governor- 
general, who — 

Iteing in poss^bsion of tlie whole supenntcndence and con 
trol, aswellasof the means of compreheikling m one view 
the entire state of the Company’s empire and trade, and of 
all the vanous considerations and circumstances which may 
affect either, must frequently issue instructions, the funda 
mental pnnaples and final scope of which cannot at first 
sight he fuliv understood bj the other pre«idencies m sucli 
cases (as well jndceil as in any of those already described), 
I am persuaded that your lordship mil concur with me m 
thinl^ing, that the dut) of the other presidencies can never 
be to mi\ direct or indirect censures wnth their formal 
obedience to the legal authority of the Gov emor general 
in Council still less can it lx their dutv, to anticipate Iih 
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decisions by the premature interposition of their opinions 
and advice in any quarter, where such interference may 
counteract the success of his general plans, and maj intro- 
duce all the mischiefs and confusion of divaded counals, 
and of conflicting authority On my part ^ou will alvva}« 
find a sincere disposition m every transaction, both public 
and private, to consider your lordship’s authority as apart 
of my Ovm, and to repel every attempt to disunite the tvv o 
governments 

The financial difficulties experienced at Madrob, 
which have been already noticed, and had formed 
matter of discussion between the President of the 
Board and Lord Chvc before tlie latter quitted 
England, were now fully corroborated by bis 
lordship, who stated in a letter to Mr Dundas 
that they were in a far more distressing situation 
than they had any conception of Tint tlie mam 
arm) of that presidency consisted of not more 
than 8,000 fighting men, without means of relief, 
there being no"* prospect of marching against Sc- 
Tingipataiii before January 1800 

Tlie expulsion of (he French force from Ilydcm- 
bad now demanded the Governor-general s atten- 
tion The office of resident was filled by Captain 
Kirkpatrick that of assistant by Captain iSIal- 
colm TIic latter appointment Inv mg been made 
by the Governor gtncml m con«icqiHnce of a 
coniiminication through Colonel Mtllcsky, that 
r \ptain Malcolm was qualifitd not onlv ns a * 
Im^inst, but as an active, inlclhgent, and diligent 

ofhtcr, 
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officer, and well acquainted with tlie political 
state of India The late Sir Tliomas Munro, in 
expressing his opinion, and certainly no person 
N\as better qualified to form a correct one on the 
best course of policy, observed, “ we have for 
several years bad a small detachment of two bat- 
talions with the A^izam Tins is too triding a 
force to give us any control over his measures, 
but it serves as a model for him to discipline Ins 
own army, and it compels us either to abandon 
him disgracefully, as we did last year, or to 
follow' him headlong into any way he may rashly 
enter," This opinion was given in September 
1706, two years before Lord Wellesley reached 
India, and to a quarter m Scotland from whence 
it vv as not likely to reach the ears of his lordship 

On the 1st September the treaty with the Treaty 
Nizam was concluded The subsidiary force to 
be supplied by the Company was to consist of 
6,000 men, with artillery. This treaty facilitated 
ulterior measures for effecting the entire reduction 
of the Trench with his highness, and the com- 
plete subversion of their dangerous influence at 
his court It was felt that the measure would 
likewise enable the Nizam, m the event of a war 
with Tippoo, to co-operate m its vigorous prose 
cution with great effect 

The detachment under Colonel Roberts reached 
Hyderabad on the 10th of October On the 22d 
the British troops under the orders of the Nizam, 
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1793. in co-operation with a body of 2,000 of his cavalry, 
surrounded the camp of the French army, dis- 
armed all the sepoys, and secured t!ie persons of 
all the French officers then in the camp. A 
measure happily effected without bloodshed or 
contest. 

It had been planned and prosecuted by the 
Governor-general with the strictest secrecy, to 
which precaution the sudden and instantaneous 
effects were, in a great degree, if not wholly, 
attributable. 

inicnded ojie- Tho Govemor-gencral, amidst his various other 
Sywre?^"*' engagements, never lost sight of the importance 
of carrying on effectual operations, %vith a .view 
to future measures against Mysore. The \'igilanco 
exercised by his lordship, and the cnergj' ho 
infused into the public functionaries, in taking 
measures to secure the necessary supplies, and in 
providing for the efficient conduct of the com- 
missariat, was of incalculable advantage, and 
prc.sentcd a striking contrast to former operations. 

A dispute having arisen with Tippoo respecting 
his right to "Wynaad, a small district on the 
Ghauts, on the borders of Malabar, the Governor- 
general, after satisfying himself that the Sullaax’s 
claim was well founded, issued immediate orclen. 
for its relinquishment ; an mlimation to that effect 
bong made toTlp|>ooon the Istof August. 

The whole bearing of the Governor-generarh 
tiewR rcgaithng that cluenam, and the very 

iiuKlcrale 
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moderate''terms of satisfaction that were to be i79 
demanded as explained by Colonel Wellesley, at 
the instance of the Governor-general to Lord 
Clive, led the latter to declare, “ that it had 
relieved his mind from much solicitude.” 

Tocircum\ent Tippoo and cut ofif all commu- 
nication by sea with the French emissaries, the 
whole of the Malabar coast was occupied by the 
Company’s troops A force A\as to be stationed 
at Poonah, another at Hyderabad, and a third on 
the frontiers of the Carnatic. 

A proposition on the part of the Governor-gene- nppood« 
ral to open a negotiation with Tippoo, through the 
interventionofCol.Doveton,whom his lordship pro- 
posed three several times to depute, was studiously 
evaded by Tippoo, Hostile measures appearing to 
be unavoidable, the Governor-general determined 
to proceed m person to Madras, and thereby save 
the delay that would be otherwise occasioned by 
distantcomraunications and references, which could 
also be far better and more advantageously decided 
on the spot 

Previously to Ins lordship’s quitting Calcutti, 
his attention was dnerted to a \ery delicate and 
important point connected with tlie armj, which 
formed one of the subjects referred to when the 
nomination of Lord Com^valhs was announced to 
India m 1797 

The regulations respecting regimental rank had 
been earned into effect, but the Go\ernor-general 
determined 
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1798 determined to suspend the execution of those re- 
fesk?” lating to the allowances granted by the Government 

mgrrepard ng “If,” observcd his lordship, “the temper of 

homeVrtotJc utuiy afforded any ground to suspect, that the 
execution of the reduction ordered by the Court 
would produce either disrespectful remonstrance 
or intemperate opposition on the part of the officers, 
no crisis, howei er extreme, would ha\e induced me 
to modify the orders of the Court In such a case, 
the power and authority of the Government, and 
the discipline of the army would have been at stahe, 
and e\ery other consideration must l)a\D been 
superseded by the indispensible necessity of sub- 
duing e\ery remnant of the spirit of insubordinn 
tion, and of preserving the mam spnng of our mili- 
tary strength But I am happy to declare my con- 
^ iction, that the army is in a temper to receu c, ith 
dutiful submission, \%hatever regulations the Go- 
vernment enforce 

Ad\erting to the probable call upon the army 
for Its full exertions against *' the most formidable 
combination by which the British empire in India 
was c\er MSitcd , he added, tint although sub- 
mi'^sion toa mutinous army is a weak policy in any 
conjuncture of afinirs, a crisis which demands cicrj 
mihtarj exertion, it is not the season m which an> 
incenliic to zeal and alacnij could be withdrawn 
from llicannj without a considerable aggravation 
of the existing danger, and the various heads of 
inUndcd reduction being specified, Ins lordship 

placed 
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placed the whole of his sentiments on record in a 
secret minute, for the deliberate consideration of 
the Court of Directors Tlie prudence of Marquis 
WellesloyV determination \vas strongly marked by 
this judicious postponement Difference ot opinion 
has never existed as to the punty of intention and 
high honour and integrity of Marquis Cornwallis’s 
administration, but on some occasions a blind sort 
of reverence is paid to his lordship’s opinions and 
policy, from winch it seems little short of sacrilege 
to differ, but still experience IS the best instructor, 
and we find that on this verj point of the military 
arrangements of 1796, some opinions were ad\ anced 
which may justify these remarks 

We are now looking out a httle impnUentlj for the irmy 
arrangemeuts Some copies ha\e am>ed in this country of 
those said to hare passed the Board of Control and the Court 
of Directors, but they follow too doselj the plan of Lord 
Cornwallis to give general satisfaction Eighteen thousand 
sepo} s will never be found sufficient for the services of the 
coast, and eighteen hundred men js too great a number for 
a regiment Corps of this strength might answer well enough 
in an open countrj , where the troops are kept together m large 
cantonments, but they are ill calculated for a countr) with 
an extensive frontier cos ered with forts like the Carnatic , m 
order to garrison, every battalion is broken After all the 
reductions, we sliall be fi\ e thousand almv e the proposed natn 
lier, and in the e>ent of i war, it would be more economical 
to have eight thousand extra than to limit ourselves to Lonl 
Cornwallis's number Tlielossof a single campaign would 
bo attended with more expense than would countcrbilance 
all the savings Had Lord Cornwallis been called ujion to 

combat 
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1793 tombit Tippoo without any assistance from the Mahnttas, 

I suspect he would ha\egi\enavery different plan from that 
which has now been brought fonvard • 

An^ppinion had been entertained) both at home 
and in India, that it was good policy to maintain 
Tippoo as a barrier between the Company’s pro- 
Mnces and the Mahrattas, but at the same time 
not to allow him to extend his dominions The con- 
sequence of this ''whimsical” projectwas to render 
the native powers so warlike, that the necessary 
augmentation of our own armies would absorb our 
revenues. It wa«i asserted with much truth, that a 
comparison of the military establishment, King’s 
and Company’s, as it stood in 1797, with what it 
was twenty years befoie, would prove that affairs 
were fast advancing to that point . ** the Company 
flattered thedisehes that tbeir late arrangements 
have set limits to this increase, but they must go 
on increasing while the cause winch produces them ' 
cvists, VIZ , a prince who meets us with regular 
armies in the field ” 

Necototion* Colonel Palmer, the resident at Poonah, had 

with loonolt. 

been authonzed to communicate to the Pcisliwa 
tlic authentic copy of the proclamation by General 
Malartic at the Maimtius, during the residence 
tlierc of tlie ambassador from Tippoo, \\ith the 
Mcw of inducing the Pcishwa to modify the thir- 
teenth article of the Ircatj of Poonah, wlncli 
provulccl, that if Tipi»oo should molest or attack 

either 
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citlier of the contracting parties (z. e. tlie Nizam, ito 
the Peish\\a, or the Company), the others should 
join to pre\ent him * the modes and conditions of 
^\hlch were to be settled by the three contnycting 
parties Tlie declaration of the durbar at Poonah 
of 3d July 1793, explanatory of the article, stated 
that, if a breach of engagement occurred on the 

part of Tippoo with respect to cither of the allies, 
let tint ally advise the other allies thereof, and 
act agreeably to treaty " 

The Goicrnor-gcnerars object « as to engage, 
under that treat} , the reception at Poonah of a urj kTIutv 
subsidiary force Irom the Conipan}, and co-ope- 
ration 111 the intended measures against Tippoo, 
with whotti evpr} attempt w-as first to be made 
through negotiation The restoration of tlic Nizam 
to his proper influence, and the annihilation of the 
Trench force at Fljdcnbad, had been pointed out 
as important objects But Ins higliness could not 
be induced to accede to the Goicmor-gcncral s 
pro[>osition«, ami hi*' lordship according!} directed 
tilt resident toabstim from all further solicitation 
The Go»cmnicnt of Bomln} ind prompti} met 
the ticw< of the Govemor-gcncnl m prcpsnng for 
e\t-ntiial optraliotis The nnii} at tint prL*ndcnc\ 
being put III an cflicicnt state undtr Central Stuart 
"Mr Duncans mc'i'uns, tfiraugh hn agent in Bu- 
slnrc. Miliedv Ah, at the court of Baber Klnn, in 
Pcp'ia. h'^d cotnjilclclv sjicctxdcd in drawingoif ivr«. 
/cniauiiMnh nitGoitnior mineral c\prtt»ctl hu 

tntin 
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1798 entire satisfaction at the ahle manner in which the 
retreat of that chief had been effected, and desired 
that a present should be made to Mehedy Ali not 
exceeding three lacs of rupees. His lordship’s 
views were directed to extending and improving 
the British relations with Persia to the utmost 
practicable degree, and Mr. Duncan’s opinions 
were desired as to the commercial and political 
objects to be sought in any treaty that might be 
formed with that kingdom. 

commiMioMTs A. coiumission, consisting of the Hon. Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieut.-colonel Close, Lieut.-colonel 
Agnew, with Captain Malcolm, assistant at Ily* 
derabad, and Captain Macaulay, to act as secreta- 
ries, was appointed for the purpose of carrying on 
negotiations with all tributaries and principal offi- 
cers who, as' subjects of Tippoo might be disposed 
to throw off allegiance to him and place themselves 
under the Company or their allies. 

Declaration ©{ A declaration of hostilities against Tippoo was 
ngainst.Mj'sorc. made at the same time, the Sultan being ap- 
prized that General Harris, who commanded the 
army against Mysore, would receive any commu- 
nication from him for treating with Government. 
General Harris acknowledged the final instruc- 
tions from the Governor-general in the following 
terms : — 

General Uama TlicJr \cry satisfactory contents arc perfectly understood. 
“nl'tSoS* ^ attempt on elaborate letter of timnks for them, 

, or for all the noble tuul liberal confidence and cncoumgc- 

mciit 
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raent thej conLun, but I trust to that Pro■^^dence on wliom n 
I depend and allow me here to relie\e your lordship’s 
mind from the fear that I shall permit m) self to become a 
despondie m the busmess, theossurance that ne\er mmy 
life was I known to hare the smallest tendency or turn that 
'laj , on the contrary, in «onie seiere trials I have been most 
cheerful in the support of others, and, thank God, Jiai e 
always found my spints to nac jq the hour of danger As 
you have taken care to secure me bj every tie dear to man — 
b^ gratitude, by my own honour and conscience being 
pledged, and by the Uastem policy of having roy wife and 
children in your hands, I thjnkyouwill not be decciied. 

The Goternor-geDeral formed the idea of a con- Niffpow 
nexion the court of Nagpoor An embassy 
■was accordingly despatched to the Rajah of Berar, 
for the purpose of efTecting a treaty of defensive 
alliance between himself, the Nizam, and the Com- 
pany, against the discovered projects of Scindiah, 
re'sening at the same time a right to the Peishwa 
to accede to it whenever he might see fit. The 
fundamental principle of the treaty was to be a 
reciprocal guarantee of the respective possessions 
of the contracting powers, including the rights of 
their allies. 

The army under General Hams marched from 
Caukenjena on the raomingof the 27th of March, Genfrtiii 
they advanced towards MalaviIK, thirty siv miles 
eastward of Seringnpataro, where they encoun- 
tered a considerable body of the enemy Colonel 
■\Velleslcy s division turned the right flank of the 
enemy, and gave occasion to General Floyd, with 

three 
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1799 three regiments of cavalry, to disperse a body of 
infantiy, cutting many of them in pieces 
Sr John An Sir Jolin Anstruthcf, the chief justice at Cal- 
vernor general cutta, in writing to the Govemor-general, 27th 
of March, remarked, “ Men concerned in the 
government of India before jour arrival appear 
not only totally to have overlooked the nature of 
the war we were engaged in, and the enemy we 
had to contend with, but to have contracted a 
narrow limited view of the political interests of 
England m India , every difficulty was a reason 
for inaction, and temporary pecuniary embarrass- 
ment afforded a satisfactory ground for neglecting 
the essential permanent and political interests of 
the country You have taught them a larger way 
of \iewing the question, and have shown them 
that difficulties vanish before activity, courage, and 
perseverance We all wish your presence here, 
there seems much to do to regulate the submis- 
sion of the Provinces, as well as the dominions of 
Oudc ’* 

Court of D rcc The Go\crnor-gencral had the satisfaction to 
learn by a despatch from the Secret Committee, 
«*«*"**“* dated in June 1799, that his measures regarding 
Tanjore, IhaWytiaaddisltict, tlic subsidiary treaty 
iLith the Nizanit and the intended mission of 
Colonel Do^eton to Tippoo were fully appro\ed 
Ahopenas expressed that hostilities \Mtli Mysore 
might be avoided, but m the e>ciit of their taking 
j»laco, the Committee obsened, “ the rcspcctne 

countries 
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countries of the Nabob of Arcot and the Uajah of i? 
Tanjore, will of course come under the Company’s 
management, and we direct that they be not 
relinquished without special orders from us or 
from the Court of Directors for that purpose, m 
order to afford sufficient time for the formation of 
arrangements for relieving those princes from all 
incumbrances upon their re\enues ” 

The measure of the Governor-general proceed- 
ing to Madras ^^as fully appro\ed, as well as his 
lordship’s intention of not interfering in the details 
of the government Dntirc satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the zealous co operation of Lord Cine 
and his council in the measures of the Governor- 
general 

It IS unnecessary in this place to enter into a 
detail of the operations against Tippoo 

General Hams adopted the expedient of attach- «!urcM<if i 
mg the capital m the heat of the day, it being Scr ngsput 
considered the time best calculated to ensure 
success, as the enemy’s troops A^ould then be the 
least prepared to oppose the assailants Seringa- 
patara was in possession of tlie British array on 
the 4tli of May, and Tippoo fell amongst the slam 
The account did not reach Fort St George until 
the nth, the despatch announcing this event 
being enclosed m a scafed quill, and convejed 
through 'Mj'sorc bj a secret messenger, the coun- 
trj being filled with Tippoo s troops and adhc 
rents 
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17OT. Durinjj tlic operations, some days before tlic 
siege, a similar misfortune to that experienced by 
Lord Cornwallis in liis night-attack, attended 
Colonel "Wellesley, who missed the road; which 
led General Harris to remark, no wonder night- 
attacks so often fail.” .At the earnest recommen- 
dation of Colonel Wellesley, a permanent garrison 
was appointed for Seringapatam, and. lie was 
nominated to the command by General Harris, 
who felt that he could not con 6 dc the complicated 
and delicate duties of a civil and political as well 
as of a military nature, required from the officer 
in charge of the capital, to any otlier better qua- 
lified to conduct them with advantage. 

The Governor-general contemplated proceeding 
from Madras to Seringapatam, for the purpose of 
personally superintending the subsidiary measures 
connected with the settlement of the new acqui- 
sitions, and their partition amongst the Company, 
the Nizam, and the Peishwa. The. conduct of 
the Peishwa had been such as to preclude him 
from any participation r in the territories taken 
Settlement of from Tippoo. Tlic ccssioD was nevertheless made, 
iniSre- dependant upon his agreeing to the reception of a 
subsidiary force at Poonah, and to an adiustment 
by arbitration, of all points in dispute between 
his state and that of Hyderabad. It having been 
clearly proved by papers found after Tippoo ’s 
death that it was his intention to have employed 
the arms of France for the purpose of recovering 
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from the Mahrattas and the Xizam, as well as 
from the Company, the territories ceded to each 
under the treaty of Scringapatam, the Govemor- 
genenil proposed a defensive alliance against any 
French invasion of India, and hkc%visc the exclu- 
sion of the French from liis dominions. The 
Governor-general instructed the Resident to ascer- 
tain the portion of territorj' tl»c Nizam would 
desire, at the same time cautioning him to be 
careful to correct any symptom of a disposition, 
on the part of his highness, to enter into hostilities 
with the Pcishwah or Scindinh ; it being his lord- 
ship’s “ most earnest desire to avoid hostilities 
with the Mahrattas.” 

The effect of a great politicol measure in tlie 
public mind is best gathered from the free and 
unbiassed expression of opinion formed by parties, 
who from their situation are most competent to 
judge of the immediate as well as prospective 
benefit. Such was the position of the public 
servant,* an extract from whose letter to Sir 
George Colebrooke, dated at Madras in l\Iay 
1799, on the fall of Seringapatam, is no%v givon : 

French treachery, alike exerted against friend and foe, 
has been Tippoo*s ruin. The French in Ins serrice made 
him belies e he might rely on powerful aid to enable him 
to accomplish his favounfe piirpo<!e, the expulsion of the 
English from Hindostan ; and we may thank God we have, 
by tlie xigilance and ability of our niler, rerersed t?ie 
picture 


• Thomas Cockbum, Esq 
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At tlie period of Lord Moniington’s arrnal, tlicir plans 
were completed, and measures actually taken by Tippoo 
for the proMsion of a large body of Europeans This was 
not all , the French party in the Nizam'^s service were in 
correspondence with that in Ttppoo's, the Ni/nm's death 
was daily expected, and to consolidate their strength, they 
had projected placing the second son on the musnud, to 
the exclusion of the British interests 

Lord Mornington saw the growing power with anxiety, 
and early anticipated the eails that would inevitably result 
from a peace with France, if in possession of an influence 
so commanding in the heart of the Deccan Whether he 
had taken any measures for rooting out the serpent, pnor to 
the discovery of the plots carrying on by our inveterate foes, 
I do not know, but the moment tlie<e were proved beyond 
a possibility of doubt, he pursued his object with equal 
secrecy and ability, and such the celerity of lus measures, 
that the first intimation the public receiv ed w as the intel- 
bgence of the extinction of an army without the !o«8 of a 
drop of blood * 

The success which had attended our arms against Tippoo 
will, as usual, be attributed to our good fortune , but 
nothing was left to fortune that wisdom and energy could 
provide against, and no plans were ever followed up witli 
more concert than his lordships, by those to whom the 
execution was entrusted It has often been a question how 
far It IS consistent with good policy, more nearly to connect 
our«elves with the country politics, as tending more easily 
to involve us in war That must no longer he a question 
The empire of the East is at our feet We liave gained 
and must hold it by the sword we must either support 
the commanding ground our conquests and treaties have 
given us in the East, or we must relinquish tlie hope of 
maintaining il to advantage '1 |jl coinscqucncc of our 
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inactivity in Mr Shore's go\enimeiit, in the warfare which 
took place between the iSIahrattas and the Nizam, was a 
lesson whicli ought to teach us how fatal it ma^ be to allow 
ourselves to sink in opinion We Iia\ethe power to balance 
the scale, the spint must not be wanting to e\ert it, not 
a hectoring rash spint, hut a determined rule, tempered b} 
justice, judgment to discern what is nght and necessary 
to oursafetfi with firmness to dict'tte, and resolution to 
support what maj once be adianced Nothing so certain 
of bnnging our power into contempt, as a tlireat ne\er 
meant to be enforced It is needless to add after thi«, that 
our domimon hinges on /Ac one man whom ministry depute 
as chief ruler Their appointment of Lord Momington does 
them honour, his country will, I hope, honour lum equal 
to his de^rts He entered not on wnr till eicrj effort to 
presen e peace xutd honour intb safety was exhausted, and 
Providence blessed his undertaking It fell to the lot of 
General Baird, who was four jears a prisoner in Serin 
gapatam, to osertum the tjTant in who^ pn«onshe hod 
scscrelj suffered, but it must be confessed, the tjrant was 
more exhibited to his enemies than Jus o«n subjects, who 
hasegnen instances of strong attachment, though in gmeral 
he kept in his possession the families of all whom he eni> 
ployed in situations of trust, his jealousy made our con 
quest complete The capture of the families of the com 
inandcr* of the amij compelled their submission 1 shill 
offer no apology for nij prolixity on u subject which must 
interest you so tlei.pb It will be a ileidly blow to the 
hopes nu«ed in France of <nir rum in India, publicly an 
nounctsl May it ojxrate to the dcstniction of that many 
headed monster, the Directory, though I frar nothing but 
the combmtxl force of Europe will eser prcs-ail , and that 
aidcsl by internal fiiids,m pulling down a government which 
could only base been framed m the infernal regions. 
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1799 . As the Governor-general did not proceed to 
Mysore, Colonel Wellesley, Mr. Henry Wellesley, 
and Lieut.-colonels Kirkpatrick and Barry Close, 
were nominated commissioners for settling the 
affairs in that country. 

Tippoo’ssons The members of the family of the late Tippoo 
Vellore, under Sultaunwerc toberemovfid to Vellore. This painful 
Colonel weu but indispensable measure was entrusted to Colonel 
Jcsiey. Wellesley, as an officer most likely to combine in 

his own person every office of humanity, with the 
necessary prudential precautions. 

Colonel Doveton was nominated to the command 
of the fortress of Vellore, and Colonel Close resi- 
dent with the Rajah of Mysore. 

Rujnh of My. In Settling a succcssor to the musnud, it appeared 
that the cruelties and jealous policy of Tippoo, 
with the brilliant and rapid success of the war, 
had left no Mabomedan influence to afford any 
serious apprehension. It was therefore determined 
that the Rajah of the ancient house of My.sorc 
should be restored; Seringapatam was to be retain- 
ed in full sovereignty for the Company ** as a tower 
of strength, from which wo might at any time, 
shake llindostan to its centre.” The Nizam, from n 
weak, decaying, and despised state, recovered sub- 
stantialstrcngth,and resumed a respectable posture 
among the provinces of India, witli the aid of a 
subsidiary’ force. Tlie strength he required would 
not render him formidable to tlic British power, 
while our positionsstChittlcdroog, Scringnpatam, 

and 
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and along the heads of the passes, together with ro 
the establishment of about se\en thousand of our 
troops 111 the heart of his dominions, would render 
him almost absolutely dependant on our po\\er, 
a po^^e^ which, used m moderation, would, it \\as 
predicted, be permanent, ** abstaining religiously 
from all interference with the Nizam’s internal go- 
vernment ” 

The French influence was greatly reduced, but 
some ad\ enturersstill remained with theMahrattas 
The necessity of attending to the artillery in India, 
and the deflciency of European officers, were points 
strongly urged on the home authonties, “ if once 
the army was ano\%ed to decline id cflicienc), the 
terntorj, revenue, and trade, could not long sur- 
vive We must be either content to suffer the fate 
of those whose minds arc unequal to their fortunes, 
and who are afraid of their own strength ’’ The 
portions of territory allotted to tlic Company and 
the Nizam were equal, that to the hlahnttas 
between (wo thirds and one half of each of the 
abo;c-mcntioncd shares The Pei^hwa broke off 
the treaty and thereby lost the portion of territory 
intended for Iiim, v>hicb, under the second article 
of the treaty of 3Ij«orc, was dnided between the 
Conipanj and the Nizam 1 he Brahmin Poomcah, 
who had been the chief financial minister under 
Tippoo, was appointed dewan to the joung Rajali 
of Mj sore, Kishna Rajah Ooflia\cr 

The command of Senngapatam, which w as a trust 
o2 of 
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1799 of great delicacy and importance, requiring to be 
reposed m a person of approved military talents and 
integrity, and to be superintended -with peculiar 
■vigilance and care, "was continued to Colonel Wel- 
lesley, who was likewise confirmed m the command 
of Mj SOI e, which, after the settlement by the com- 
missioners, became a distinct appointment The 
orders being received from the Supieme Govern- 
ment, to whom the commandant immediately di- 
rected his communications and report 

The only impediment to a quiet settlement of Chat 
* country arose from some disturbance in the provm- 

cesof Bednore, occasioned by a partisan of the name 
Doond*ai7*”' Doondiah Waugh He was originally in the ser- 
vvaugi Yjjjg Qf Patan state of Savanore, bdt having 
committed various depredations on the territories 
of Tippoo, he incurred the resentment of that chief, 
who contrived to secure his person, and compelled 
him to conform to the Mahomcdan faith lie after- 
wards employed him in Jus service, but suspecting 
his fidelity, confined him m irons some time pre- 
viously to the late war Doondiah escaped from Se- 
Tingapatam in the confusion of the assault on the 
4th of Maj, and, after collecting a considenble 
force of horse and foot from the fugitiv cs of Tippoo’s 
armj and other men of desperate fortune, he united 
himself with somcpoljgars and the commandant 
of some forts in the district of Bullum Doondnh 
Hid the rich country of Bcdnorc under sev ere con- 
tributions, IV Inch he exacted with the most unre- 
lenting 
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lenting cruelty, perpetrating throughout the pro- 
nncestheraostatrociousactsof rapine, plunder, and 
murder. A light corps of cavalry and some infantry 
under Lieut -colonel James Dalrymple of the Ma- 
dras establishment, overtook a party, to ^^hom, as 
an example, it was resolved to show no quarter 
Doondiah crossed the Toombuddra, Hurryhur, 
a fort on the eastern bank of the rner, ssas taken 
by Colonel Dalrymple, whilst Colonel Stevenson 
advanced on the other side towards Bednore, and 
took Simoga by assault on the 8th August, the 
fort of Hoomallay was taken in the same manner 
by Colonel Dalrymple Both detachments having 
crossed the nier, re*untted to make a combined 
attack off Doondiah’s camp at Shirknpoor The fort 
was earned b> assault, bis troops dispersed, but he 
escaped bj means of a boat in readiness for inm 
He was ultimalelj obliged to take refuge in the 
Mahratta temtorj , w here, on the 20th of August, 
Colonel Stevenson saw him encamp with the rem- 
nant of his banditti, winch he could easily ha%e 
destroyed, but shortly after the fall of Senngapa- 
tam, the Go\emor-geocnil had apprized General 
Hams that it was his most earnest desire to aioid 
hostilities with the Mahrattas, and tliat c\cn should 
thej have entered the state of Mysore, he did not 
wish measures of force to be taken to repel them, 
unless the safety of the Bntish nrmj on their ag- 
gression should absolutclj demand the use of force 
The proceedings regarding Doondiah prmed the 
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1799. apprehensions entertained by General Harris re- 
garding his power too well founded, and they at 
the same time evinced the respect paid by the 
Governor-general to the state of an ally who had 
manifested no favourable disposition towards the 
British Government. "From the subsequent mea- 
sures which called for tlie personal exertions of 
Colonel Wellesley, it will be seen what may be 
done by an adventurous and rebellious chief. 
Nothing short of the strong arm of power, vigi- 
lantly and promptly applied, can secure the coun- 
try against the rising of discontented and enter- 
prising natives, but with whom we have no right 
to quarrel for attempting to throw oif a foreign yoke 
to which they have been constrained to lubmit by 
the sword alone. Doondiah met with no very favour- 
able reception at the hands of the Mahrattas; 
Ghoklah, a native chief, commanding a division of 
the Peishwa’s forces, plundered his camp a few 
hours after it had been pitched, and carried away 
all his elephants, camels, bullocks and guns, and 
as it was imagined, entirely deprived him of the 
means of future depredations. The province and 
. fortress of Bednore being delivered up to the Bri- 
tish troops. 

The Governor-general having ordered the pre- 
liminary steps, in communication with Lortl 
Clive, towards tlic introduction of a system of 
judicature and settlement of revenue into tlic 
Company’s possessions on the coast, and Into the 
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ceded and conquered distncts, embarked from 
Fort St. George for Bengal on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and arrived at Calcutta on the 14 th of that 
month, ha\nng, m the course of less than sixteen 
months, eradicated the Trench influence in the 
Deccan, effected a subsidiary treaty ivith the 
Nizam, and annihilated the most inveterate enemy 
to the continuation of the British povv er m India 

Addresses were presented from the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to the Gov er- 
nor-general, expressive of the reverential feeling 
of admiration that had been created by the wisdom 
and policy of lus lordship’s measures, and at the 
complete success with which they had been 
crowned* 

Votes of thanks were passed by both houses of 
Parliament to lus lordship, and to the governors 
of Madras and Bombay, and to Generals Hams 
and Stuart, and the respective armies 

The East-India Companj likewise passed una- 
nimous votes of thanks to the same distinguished 
parties, and to the armies In connexion with the 
pnze-money derived to the army by the fall of 
Senngapatam, there is a circumstance which 
deserves to be specially noticed, as marking the 
delicacj as w ell as the high and honourable feeling 
which actuated the Governor-general It appears 
by a letter from Mr Dundas, then President of 
the Board of Control, to his lordship, dated the 
4th of November 1799, that, m the belief that the 

prize 
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nw prize \vas so large as to render it improper to give 
It to the army, he intended to have suggested to 
the King, that it should be burthened with a large 
sum, to be at Lord Wellesley’s disposal. It did 
not, however, appear that thepnze was excessue, 
or that his lordship had done wrong in gi'ing it to 
the army. Instructions were accordingly sent out 
by the Secret Committee which accompanied Mr. 
Dundas’s letter, to ascertain the value of the mili- 
tary stores captured at Seringopatam, and to 
report the same to the Court It had not been 
customary for the Court to pay for stores of tliat 
kind, taken by their arms, and it \\ as stated that 
they ^Nould not, c\ on m the instance m question, 
be ^c^y ^\llllng to commence the practice, but 
theyNvould, liowCNcr, be induced to do it with 
the reservation that £100,000 was to be at their 
own disposal. “Your lordship,” observed Mr. 
Dnndas, “will casilj guess why that reserve 
should be made I liaic spoken to the Clinirman 
and Deputy -Chairman, and thcycnlcrwarinlj into 
luy suggestions In kmuc shape or oilier tlic idea 
must be carried into execution , 1 certainly much 
prefer the ways I have hinted at, because in those 
ways it will come in one sum, wlicrcas in any 
oilier mode, it must be by instalments, and loss 
valuable” The Oovcmor-general, nfier stating 
nasons \\luch, inat>crsoinl point ofvicw, would 

lie too hiiniilnting to admit of his nctiptifig micIi 

a grant, added, “ IJul, mdepciulcnl of any ques- 
tion 
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lion of my cimractcr, or of the dignity and \igour 
of my government, I should be miserable ifl could 
ever feel that 1 had been enriched at the expense 
of those wlio must c\er be the objects of iny affec- 
tion, admiration, and gratitude, and ivIjo are 
justly entitled to the exclusive enjoyment of all 
that a munificent King or an admiring country can 
bestow.” 

On the loth December 1800, the Court of 
Directors having taken mto consideration the im- 
portant semccs rendered to the East-India Com- 
pany by their present Governor-general, the most 
noble the Jlarquis Wellesley; the political wisdom 
and hrc^glit winch distinguished his conduct in 
negotiating and concluding a treaty with tlie sou- 
bah of the Deccan, whereby a body of 14,000 men, 
commanded by 124 French officers, was completely 
disbanded, and the officers made prisoners, thereby 
remoMng the cause of great political apprehen- 
sion, and leaving the army of his highness at full 
liberty to act in conjunction with his British allies 
in the subsequent conquest of Mysore ; the zeal 
and alacrity shoN\ n by his lordship m proceeding 
to the coast of Coromandel, to forward the equip- 
ment of the army which after^vards effected that 
glorious achievement which not only terminated 
in the destruction of a most implacable enemy. Taut 
by which the Company also acquired a \ery large 
additiod of territorial revenue , the great ability, 
energy, firmness, and decision displayed by him 

during 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Go\ernor* general on resuming his seat m its 
the Supreme Council, recorded the high sense 
which he entertained of the zealous co operation 
afforded by his Excellency, the Vice President in 
Council,* in the prosecution of the late war, par- 
ticularly in the prompt dispatch of extensive and 
important supplies of gram and money, and other 
articles The military having occasionally joined 
in addresses, and the army at Cawnpore being 
desirous of becoming parties to the general ex- 
pression of thanks, hlajor-general Sir James Cnug, 
commanding at that station, discouraged the idea 
The reasons which he gave for such a decision, 
describe the true relation in which an array stands 
towards the Government. The constitutional jea- 
lousy entertained by Parliament of a standing 
array m this country, presents a barrier to the 
unlimited increase of so great power, but m India 
the case is widelj different Our supremacy has 
been established bj the sword, and by the sword 
it must, for some time at least, be maintained 
The strength of the army is consequently rather 

governed 

• Lieut, general Alured Clarke 
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1799 governed by the means possessed to defray the 
. cost, than by other considerations Sir Janies 
Craig, ■writing to the Governor-general, apprized 
his lordship that if the station he commanded was 
backward in offering an address of congratulation, 
it was not from any want of joining most cordially 
in the general sentiments 

My idea is, that military addresses are highly improper 
in every point of Mew If we assume the nglit of expressing 
our approbation of the conduct of our superiors, we have at 
all times equally the power of marking our disapprobation, 
nt least, by withholding any testimony of the former scnti 
ment , and from thus passing our judgment on the actions 
of those with whom the direction of tlie ofTairs of Government 
rests, I should thmk it not improbable, at last, that we 
might be brought to thmk that we could manage them 
better ourselves 

But, exclusive of the impropriety and indecency of tins 
assumption towards our superiors, and not ad% erting to the 
danger to which I have alluded, and which must, at least, 
be looked upon as possible, I confess my lord, that, being 
entmely a soldier of the old school, I cannot but Consider 
all deliberation in any public assembly of an army, as sub- 
versive of every idea of discipline and subordination If I 
call together the officers under my command, and submit a 
proposition to their consideration, it is inconsistent with 
every notion of justice, that th^ should not enjoy full 
liberty of discussion , and I should feel extremely mortified, 
and should consider myself as having voluntarily stepped 
into a situation highly unbecoming my station, and cjqually 
imlitating against my duty to the service, were I to find 
myself involved in a political opposition witli some of the 
untlunking, hot headed bojs which abound in every armj 

Ills 
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His lordship observedm reply,**Yoursentiments 
with re<Tiird to our late happy successes, jour just • 
view of the principles of military discipline, and the 
correct boundarj which you have drawn between 
the indindual feelings of the officers, and the col- 
lective duties of the army on the present occasion, 
afford me the most sincere satisfaction ’ 

The Gov ernor general determined that a mission Ji u on 
should proceed from the Supreme Government to 
Baber Khan in Persia, to ascertain the intentions 
and power of that prince, and more particularly 
of Zemaun Sin, v\lio had threatened the northern 
part of Hindostan, ns mcH as to endeaiour to 
interest the Court of Persia against either Jiim or 
the rrencli, should they attempt to penetrate into 
India through anj of the Persian territory Cap- 
tain ^lalcolmwas selected for tins scrucc, and 
proceeded from Bengal in October 1700, tM 
Bombay for Buslnrc, vv here lie ami cd in rcbruary 

1800, having concluded an engagement with the 
Iniaum of ^luscat, for the residence there of an 
agent of the British Goicmmcnt In Pebruary Trf»trt* 
1801 he transmitted to Bengal copies of twotrcaties 

with Persia, the one political and the other com 
mcrcial He returned to Calcutta m September 

1801, ln\mg accomplished every object of lus 
mission It was productive of a good under 
standing witli the Paslia of Bagdad, a circum- PMUcfi 
*;lance which U was anticipated would prove, at a 
future pcriwl, of much advantage The opentions 

of 
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17W. of the French in Egypt induced the Govemor- 
, general to open a negotiation with the Portuguese 
power at Goa, which led to a British force of 1100 
rank and file, furnished by his Majesty’s 75tli, 
77th, and 84th regiments, under the command of 
SirWilliam Clarke, being admitted into that place 
on the 6th September. 

Affairs at Tlic affairs under the Madras presidency were 

proceeding most prosperously. A new treaty naci 
been effected with the Rajah of Tanjore, by which 
the entire administration of Ins government and 
revenues was vested in the Company, and mea- 
sures had also been taken to disarm the southern 
polygars, who had begun to revolt during the war 
in Mysore. A code for the introduction of the 
permanent revenue settlement, and a system of 
judicature was in a state of preparation, — benefits 
that were in a short time, to be extended over the 
whole of the northern circars, the Jaghire, the 
countries under the Company’s dominion ceded in 
the late war, and in those conquered in the present 
^var, with the exception of Malabar and Canara, 
and the countries of the southern, eastern, and 
western polygars, with the kingdom of Tanjore. 
suat. The affairs of Surat, one of the largest and most 

populous cities on the western side of India, car- 
rying on an extensive commercial traffic, had in a 
great measure depended upon the Company. The 
actual government was retained in the hands of 
the Nabob, but the system %vas very defective, 

and 
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and found to be utterly inadequate to secure i" 
the interests of the people. The death of the . 
Nabob in 1800, afforded an opportunity for intro- 
ducing a reform, for which purpose Mr. Duncan, 
under instructions from the Governor-general, pro- 
ceeded to <Surat in person, to negotiate a treaty 
with Nusser-ud-Deen, previous to Ins being con- 
firmed m the station of Nabob. It ^vas con- 
cluded on the 13tli May, and transferred the 
management and collection of the revenues of the 
city of Surat, its femtories and dependencies, 

\Mth the administration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice, and the whole government of the country to 
the Company 

The deputation of Mr. Duncan ga\o nsc to a Mr Dun 

. . . . depuJeJ \ 

question regarding the powers which a goiernor Sum 
could legally exercise when absent from the pre- 
sidency where he presided The Go\ ernor-general 
inferred that as no special provision had been 
made by law for such a case, it was the intention 
of the legislature that whenever the governor of 
Madras or of Bombaj might be absent at placc*^ 

V. ithm the limits, but remote from the established 
scat of government, thc\ should exercise all the 
powers vested in them bylaw, when m council 
at the prcsidcncj, as far as circumstances might 
permit such powershemg considered essential to 
the vvelfvrc of the public 

The affairs at Poonoh, and the distracted state A(r»jr»ci 
oT the Mahralta empire, were other matters that 

came 
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came linger Marquis Wellesley’s review. The 
only means in liis lordship’s judgment of restonng 
order vvas through the establishment of a subsi- 
diary force with the Pcishvva. For the better 
administration of the revenues of Bengal, the 
Governor-general passed a resolution to prevent 
the accumulation of balances in the hands of 
collectors, and at the same time recorded his 
high opinion of the revenue system of Lord Corn- 
wallis, ** which had still to encounter some avowed 
and many secret enemies , he had also formed a 
plan for the better administration of justice, and 
in establishing a court of sudder dewanny and 
nizamut adawlut distinct from the Council, os a 
supreme court of appeal from all the Company’s 
possessions, exercising a general supenntendance 
over the administration of justice, and the regula- 
tions for the police throughout the British pos- 
sessions 

The districts of Malabar and Canara were so 
altered by the late changes, as to require, in the 
judgment of the Governor-general, the introduc- 
tion. of a systematic and durable plan of rule, 
flowing from the generosity, justice, and power 
of the British Government, and not from a timid 
submission to*the refractory spirit of any rebellious 
tnbutary The Governor-general was alive to 
the necessity of establishing a monthly overland 
communication with England, and although its 
importance would more especially be felt dunng 

the 
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tlie continuance of war with Buonaparte, he con- 
siderecl that, under any circumstances, a speedj 
and certain communication between India and 
Great Bntam, deeply involved the interests of 
both countries. 

Some documents and papers having^been found 
JD tlie palace of Senngapataro after its fall, which can mi*' 
appeared to implicate the Nabob of the Carnatic 
in having earned on an intercourse with Tippoo 
dunng hostilities with that chief, an investigation 
was instituted in order to ascertain whether any 
foundation existed for suspecting the conduct of 
Omdut-uI-Omrah. 

A deliberate consideration of the CMdence esta- 
blished the fact that a secret correspondence had 
been earned on, botli by the Nabob Wallajali and 
by his son tho Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah. On 
a further examination it became manifest, that 
while hlahomed Alt employed Ins son and suc- 
cessor to negotiate the treaty of 17D2 with the 
British Government, his highness was delegating 
nt the same moment, to the same prince, autho- 
rity to establish an intimate connexion between 
his highness’s family and the hercdimr}' and im- 
placable enemy of the British empire in India. 

Lord Cine was therefore directed to nssurho the 
ciul and militarv* government of tlie Carnatic, 
provision being made for the proper maintenance 
of the Nabob and tlic «cvenl members of his 
household 
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1801 . Oradut-ul'Omrab was apprized of this deter- 
?u?I!.oS mination by the Governor-general, and that Lord 
Clive would communicate thereon with his high- 
• ness. lie died in the month of July. Every 
endeavour on the part of the Governor-general to 
effect a satisfactory arrangement with Hussein Ali, 
his reputed son, proving ineffectual, a negotiation 
was opened with Azim-ul-Dowlah, the undoubted 
and only son of Amecr-ul-Omrah. 

Adminiatration With tliis princc a treaty was concluded on tlic 
vested ituhe'*^ SlstofJuly 1801, by tlic Government of Madras, 
Company. ^vlicu thc solc cxcculivc administration of civil 
and military affairs was for ever \cstcd in thc 
Company, It removed thc c\ils of a diiidcd 
government; thc inhabitants of the extensive dis- 
tricts wore admitted to tlic same advantages ns 
the other subjects of the Ilrilish rule, and thc 
Nabob secured in a portion of thc revcnucb, fully 
adequate to thc maintenance and support of Iiis 
splendour and dignity. Notwithstanding the 
recent conquests, tl»c general state of aflhirs wore 
a peaceful aspect. Some thic\cs had been infest- 
ing the proMiicc of Soondah, where Major Munro 
was engaged in thc settlement of the rcicnue col- 
lections. Colonel V’cllcsloy, commandw)*' in .My- 
sore, ndiiscd Major Munro not to let thc Mnhmtla 
ternlory stop him m the pursuil of thc game 
when once starle<L as some camlry prormud by 
l*im»ea!i, supiKirtes! bj, n few mfintry, should 
afFuid a pro|*< r ** shekar ' 
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The Governor general had receiicd inslruclions ^ 
(lircctlj from the King empowering his lordship, tYmp* 
m his mdiiiduTl capacity, to tahc meisures for ' 
persuading the Dutch authorities Tt BitaMT to* 
place themsehes under Bntish protection, as thej 
had done at their colonics of faunmm, Demcrara, 
and Berbicc A phn was accordingly dcvi«cd to 
sendNes«cls of war, with a sufRcicnt complement, 
as an ostensible justification to the Dnlcli, to sur 
render the coloiu into the hands of the British 
force The principal conduct of the equipment 
and negotiation was committed to Admiral Rainier, 
wilhi imlUarj officer joined in the commission 
This appointment Lord Mcllcslcj ofltred to Co 
loncl MeUcsloj, ij, the most fit person to be 
selected, if lie could be spared from IMjsorc, 

Ic'W mg the acceptance of the scr\ icc to the option 
of Colonel cllcslcj, after considering the points 
relating to the probable operations 

I onl Cli\c made a most earnest request to the rrp»««r 
Governor general that Colonel ^^clIc‘*lcJ might 
remain in AIjsorc, ns he knew not how to sup *' 
pi) his place The msurgciU Dhoondiah M nugli 
having again made Ins appearance. Colonel Mel 
Ic'“lcv was instructed bj the Mailras Government 
“ to pursue him wherever he could l>c found, and 
to hang him on tfit first tree for winch purpose 
nulhoritv would be given him to enter the ^lah 
ralta frontier 

lord Clive in a letter to I olciiel Wclleslev 
I - rrpre 
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1800 represented that if he vacated the command in 
Mysore, he could not fill it by an appointment 
to his satisfaction. Colonel Close, then at Se- 
’ nngapatam, also adverted to the contemplated 
change with feelings of alarm, and asked whether 
Mysore was not a most important charge, whilst 
the service at Batavia could not be equally so. 
It was upon this communication that Colonel 
Wellesley addressed Mr Wellesley from camp at 
Currah * I have left it to Lord Clive to accept 
for me Lord Mornington’s offer, or not, as he may 
find it most convenient for the public service 
The probable advantages and credit are great, but 
1 am determined that nothing shall induce me 
to quit this country until its tranquillity is re- 
stored.” 

Colonel Mel Colonel Welleslcv wrote to the Governor-gene- 
meef tt e ile ’ ral, ** I do not deny that 1 should like much logo, 
I’lw'icsimw but you will have learned before you rcceue this, 
that my troops arem the field ” To Lord Clue he 
remarked, *‘Dlioondmli is certainly a despicable 
enemy, but, from circumstances, he is one against 
whom \sc have been obliged to make a formidable 
preparation IfVe do not get him, wc must 
expect a general insurrection of all the discon- 
tented and disaffected in these countries ” 

Again, addressing Lord Cliie, he stated, '*1 
cannot think of relinquishing the command uitli 
winch your lordship Ins entrusted me, attliisintc- 
rtsling period, fonny object of ad\antagc or cre- 
dit ' 
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dit to be gamed m another place Dhoondiah has >poo 
beat Gocklah ,* there is not a single paddj field 
m thii> whole country, bwt plenty of cotton ground 
s\\amps, which m this \\et weather are delight 
ful 

When in camp, on the right of the IMalpoorba, 
on the SJstof July, Colonel Wellesley wrote to 
hlajor Munro 

I have struck, a blow against Dhoondialx nhich he will Colonel UJ 
feel severely I 6urpn«ed his camp at three o clock m the lionso^Mi* 
e^enl^g with the ca^alrj, mid we drove into the nver or 
destroyed ever} body that vvasin It Major 

And on the 1st August 

I must halt here tomorrow to refresh u little, having 
marched ev eiy d since the S12d Jul^, am! on thi SOUi, 
the day I took his baggage, I marched twenty six miles 
winch, let me tell 3 ou, is no small ofTair in this country 
AI) troops arc in high health and spirits, and Uior {lockcts 
fullofmonej, the produce of plunder 

Major I^Iunro, m a letter of the 9tb August to 
Colonel Wellesley, observed 

\ our dashing way of cnnyiog on the n nr is Ix-tter caJcu 
L-itccl than nnj other to bring it to n speedj eonclusi ui 
Dlioondiali and hisossophs, and foujilars, and n*i{»b«, n.r 
tainb did not expect that their reign was so s! ort jou 
probahlv, joursclii did not, amontbagn, cx^n-et that if 
would hav e bctn Icmunatcd soioim I must own I di 1 not 
Your short campaign has added i« much to the rcjHitatum 
of oiir arms, that it will, I think, make our xagalwnd 
migl hours rc*pcct our fronUcr more in future I liare not 
U'cii abk to di»rovcr from v our letter whctlwT Dhoondtali 

im 
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1800 has gone to^'ards luttoor, or crosbtd the IVIalpurba I see, 
however, that five thousand of his people have gone to the 
bottom, vvhicli is some satisfaction in the mean time I have 
lost the only map I had, and can, therefore, make nothing 
of your present route, nor of the country between the IMal 
purba and the Kistna , but I make no doubt that you mark, 
as you go along, what part lies convenient for us as a new 
frontier, and what posts might, by a little strengthening, 
be used as depots in canying on war hereafter to the north- 
ward Darwar would be agood station, but jou may have 
seen others more to the eastward A war with an enetnj 
that could bring fourteen or fifteen thousand horse into tlie 
field, as the JMahratlas have sometimes done, would be a 
very serious matter, were we obliged to draw our nee from 
such a distance as we now do We must not let all your 
conquests go for nothing, otherwise we shall have Soondah 
just as much exposed as ever I trust that, besides subdu 
iiig Dhoondiah, you will extend the limits of our empire, as 
far, at least, as the Malpurba if to the Kistna, so much 
the better Your opinion on this head would, most likely, 
determine the conduct of, Goveniment 

Again, in a letter on the 14lh of August, to 
Colonel Wellesley, from Cundapore 

Your success lias been so much more rapid and complete 
than I could have expected, that the great object of seizin" 
on any posts belonging to the iMahrattas, in order to keep 
theencmj at a distance from our own frontier, is now re- 
moved To keep jour allies in good hiimouris now what is 
princijiallj required, and this jon can easilj eJTcct hj order- 
ing mj people to staj at home "i our present expctlition w dl 
answer many useful purposes, we shall, asjou saj, have 
gamed a knowledge, rimalntcd the principal jicople, and 
rai*cil our rcpuUition , but I much doubt our Ix-mg able to 

c*-t«hli h 
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1800 itlcas of the nature of tlic Indian go\ cnimcnts, of 

their decline and fall, agree full^ with ^ours , and I think 
xt probable that a\c shall not be able to establi‘'h a strong 
goNcrnmcnt on tlus frontier Scindiah's influence ntroonah 
* IS too great for us, and I see plainly, that, if Colonel Palmer 
remains there, ne shall not be able to curb him without 
going to war There ne\cr was such an opportunity font as 
the present moment and, probably, by bringing forward, 
and by cstabUshmg in thcic ancient possessions the Bliow s 
family under our protection, we should counterbalance Scin 
diah, and secure our own tnnquilhty for a great length of 
tune But I despair of it ond I am afraid that we shall 
lie rctluced to the nltcmatiscof allowing Scindiah to be 
our neighbour, upon our old frontier, or of taking this 
country ourseUes * » * 

IniTiyopimon,th6C\tcnsionof ouTtemtory andinfluence 
Ins been greater than our means. Besides, we base added 
to the number and the description of our enemies, bydeprii- 
ing of employment those who heretofore found it in the 
service of Tippoo and ihe Nizam "Wherever we spread 
oursebes, particularly if we aggrandize ourselves at the 
expense of the Mahrattas, we increase this evil We throw 
out of employment, and of means of Eubsi:>tencc, all 
•who have hitherto managed the revenue, commanded or 
served m the armies, or have plundered the country These 
people become additional enemies at the same time that, by 
the extension of our temtory, our means of supporting our 
government, and of defending ourselves, are proportionably 
decreased 

As for the ivishcs of the people, particularly in tins conn 
try, I put them out of the question They are the onl^ 

philosophers about their governors that ever I met with 

, it indifference constitutes that character 
^ These extracts from the early correspondence 

. of 
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of two such distinguished parties in the acquisition 
of the British possessions in India, not only put 
us in possession of tlieir views on the affairs as 
they were in progress, but present those affairs in 
a far more interesting light than could be imparted 
by mere dry official despatches. 

After further active operations in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Colonel "SVellesley, leaving his infantry, 
pushed on with his cavalry only. On the 9th of 
September, in the evening, Dboondiab, who was* 
designated the King of the two worlds,” was 
within nine miles of the British force, but Colonel 
Wellesley’s horses-were so much fatigued, and the 
night wvis so bad, he could not move. In an> 
nouncing his further proceedings, be wrote from 
camp at Yepulpuny, 11th September. 

After a most anxious night, I marched in the morning 
and met the King of the World with his army, about G%e 
thousand horse, at, a village called# ConahguJl, about six 
miles from hence. He had not Loown of my being "onear 
Iiim in tbe night, and had thought that I was at Chinnoor. 
He vras marching to the westward, with the intention of 
pas^iDg between the Mobratta and cavalry and me. 

He drew up, however, in a very strong position, as «oon as 
he perceived me , and llie ** victorious army" stood for some 
time with apparmt Grmnes& I Hiarged them with the 19th 
and 2oth Dragoons, and thelst and52d Kegiments of Cavalry, 
ano.’dVimrildwiriJeiOivriiWi^'AHyJi'iW^, toiv^ >yere^5cm.^ 
tcred over the face of the country * I then returned and 
attacked the royal camp, and got po^sesaon of elephants, 
canicl», baggage, S.c S.c, which were still upon the ground 
Tlie Mc^ul and Slaliratta cavalry came up about elctcn 
• o’clock , 
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ISOO. o'clock ; and they have been employed e%'er tince in the 
pvirsiiit and destruction of the scatterctl fragments of the 
rebellious army. 

Thus has ended tills warfare ; and 1 shall commence my 
march m a day or two towards my oivn country. An honest 
killadarof Chinnoor had written to the King of the World 
by a regular tappal> established for the purpose of giving 
him intelligence, that I ivas to be at Nowly on the 8th, and 
at Chinnoor on the 9lh. Ilia Majesty was misled by this 
information, and was nearer to me than lie e.\'pcctwl. The 
honest killadar did all he could to detain me at Clunnoor, 
but I was not to be prevailed upon to stop ; and even went 
so far as to threaten to hang a great man sent to sliow me the 
road, who manifested on inclination to show me a good road 
to a different place. ' * 

Colonel Wet- General orders were issued at Madras on ihc 
toTUneocEflice. 24th of December, expressing the thanks of the 
Governor-general in Council and the Governor of 
Madras for the services against Dhoondiah, and 
announcing thatCoIonel Wellesley, havingreceived 
instructions from the Governor-general in Council 
to proceed toTrincomalee to take the command of 
jt force destined to attack the IMauritius, Colonel 
Stevenson would succeed to the command in My- 
sore, Malabar, and Canara. Colonel Wellesley 
accordingly proceeded to Trincomalee. Admiral 
■Rainier nothaving made his appearance at that port 
by the28thJanuaryl801, Colonel Wellesley wrote 
to the Bengal Government, and expressed his opi- 
nion that the season would be too far advanced to 
admit of the attack. A letter which he received 

from 
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from tl)c Gocriior-sfcneral, two days afteruards, 

a * J Chani?es m the 

confirmed him in this \iew, and intimated the command of 

, ff tended e*pe- 

Cioicrnor-gencral s dcterniiimtion to resume the dtmn 
t\pcdUion to Batavia , on which occasion General 
Bnrd was appointed to command the military, 
and Colonel Wellesley to act as second in com- 
mand j\t the completion of that service, the 
intended measure ag^iinst the Mauritius was to be 
prosecuted, when Colonel 'Wellesley was to take 
the command and act under his former orders 
By a subsequent letter from the Governor general 
of the 5th of February, Colonel Wellesley was 
apprized of instructions haviDj' been addressed to 
Admiral Rainier, General Datrd, and himself, 
assuming the possibility that the admiral might 
not attack Batavia, but determine on the e.\pedi 
tion to the Mauritius, m which event General 
Baird was to take the command and Colonel Wel- 
lesiley to act as second Before this letter was Me»sirf» 
received by ColonelWellesley, a despatch reached 
him from jMadras, with the copy of a letter from 
his Majesty’s Secretary of Stale, dated the Cth of 
October, to the Governor general, desiring that a 
force from India might be in readiness to act in 
Bs^rpt In order to give effect to these lostnic- coIotcivvci 
tions, he determined to proceed to combay with s^hti pro- 
the troops intended to act under orders from Ben- Bombay"* 
gal, as the rendezvous at the former presidency 
presented, in his judgment, the greatest facility 
for promoting the expedition toEgvpt Having 

made 
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made his intentions known to Mr. North, the 
governor of Cey)on» that gentleman not only dif- 
fered in opinion, but placed liis sentiments on 
record This act imposed upon Colonel Wellesley 
the necessity of justifying his intended course, 
■which he did in a clear exposition of his reasons, 
accompanying his formal address to Mr. North 
with a private letter, in which he expressed his 
regret that Geneml M*Don all, then commanding 
in the island, should also have thought it neces- 
sary to write a public letter upon the subject, as 
he felt that it considerably increased his responsi- 
bility But,” he added, “ I conceive the grounds 
upon which I have determined to go to Bombay are 
so strong, and the urgency of the measure so great, 
and will appear so much so to all those who will 
have to judge of my conduct, that I persist, and I 
still hope that it will meet with your approbation 
and that of General M'Dowall ” Colonel Wel- 
lesley thus early displayed that judgment, fore- 
sight, and determination, which proved of such 
infinite adiantage in his subsequent career* his 
zeal for the public service was equally apparent 
Aware that General Baird v, as destined to com- 
mand the force to Egypt, and concluding that tlie 
Governor general would not send both expedi- 
tions, he wrote to the general — dated the 21st of 
February, on board his Majesty’s ship Suffolk, 
commanded by Capt Puiteney Malcolm, — recom- 
mending him to come to Bombay immediately or 

he 
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he miglit be too hte Colonel Wellesley’s proceed 
mgs uere appro\ed by the Governor-general 
Having reached Bombay, he wrote from thence to 
his brothcf, the Hon Henry Wellesley, on the 23d 
of February Alluding to further explanations, he 
obseiaed 


IPdl 

II sd sappo nt 
inenC Bt tl c 
change in the 
commands at 
th 5 period 


I shall alwajs conader these expeditions as the mo«t 
unfortunate circumstances for me, m c\cry point of view, 
that could have occurred , and as sudi shall al^7ays lament 
them 

I •a*as at the top of the tree in tins country the govem- 
mcDt of Fort St George and Bombaj, uhich I had served, 
placed unlimited conddcnce in me, and I ha^ e received from 
both strong and repeated marks of (heir approbaUoc Before 
I quitted the Jtysore countiy, I arranged the plan for tak 
ing possession of the ceded districts, which ^<15 done without 
striking a blow , and onotlier plan for conquering W^Dand, 
and rc-conquenng Malabar, wliicli I am informed has sue 
ceeded luthout loss on our side But this supercession has 
ruined all mv prospects, founded upon any service that I 
ma^ ha^e rendered Upon this point I must refer }ou to 
the letters written to me and to the Governor of Fort St 
George, m IVIay last, when an expedition to Batavia was in 
contemplation and to those wntten to the governments of 
Fort St George, Bombay, and Ceylon, and to the Admiral, 
Colonel Champagne, and myself, when the troops wen? 
assembled m Ceylon I then-ask you, has there been any 
change whatever of circumstances that was not expected 
when I was appointed to llie command ? If there has not, 
(and no one can say there has, without doing injustice to 
theGovernor general s foresight, )my supercession must ha\ c 
lieen occasioned, either bv my own misconduct, or by an 
alteration of the sentiments of the Governor general I have 

not 
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180 ) not been guilty of robbeiy or murder, and he has certainly 
clianged Ins mind But the trorld, •nliich is alniys good 
natured towards tliose whose affairs do not exactly prosper 
mil not, or rather does not, fail to suspect tint both, or 
worse, ha%e been tlie occasion of my being banishetl, like 
General Kray, to my estate in Hungary I did not look, 
and did not wisli, for the appointment which ^vas giien to 
me and I say that it would probably ba\e been more 
proper to giae it to somebody else, but when it mos gi\en 
to me, and a circular written to the governments upon the 
subject, It would have been fur to allow me to hold it till I 
did something to deserve to lose it 

I put pnvate considcritions out of the question, ns tlic> 
ought, and hare had no waght m causing either my ongnnl 
appointment or my superccssion I 'ini not quite satisfied 
with the manner in which I have been treated by Go- 
vernment upon the occasion However, 1 have lost neither 
my health, spints, nor temper in consequence thereof 
But it 13 useless to wntc any more upon a subject of whicli 
I wish to retain no remembrance whatever 

OfnemiBard Gcncril 13air<l amvcd at Bombay on tlic 30tli 

Ukr* command 

twm***^ of March, when Colonel M^’cllcsloy delivered over 
to him the command of the troops 1 licv sailed on 
the following monung Colonel M'^cllcslcy wished 
to have proceeded ns second in command IIis 
intention was, however, frustrated by illness He 
ibcrcforc wrote to General Baird, and transmitted 
a memorandum which he hnd prepared for the 
operations m the Kcd Sea and stated that he 
should remain nt Bombay as long as tlic season 
would permit and then proceed to Madras, ns the 
command in Mvsorcw w to be open to him, under 

the 
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the orders of tlie Go^emo^ general He accord isoi 
ingly resumed tint station on the 28th of Aprd, and 
appears to h'i\e been fully occupied in organizing 
the end and niditarj administration of Mysore 

Colonel Stevenson was nominated to the com 
mand m Malabar and Canara under the authoritj 
of Colonel Wellesley 

Lieut general Gerard, afterwards Lord Lake, 
vas appointed commander in chief by the Court 
of Directors on the 1st of August 1800 in succes 
Sion to Sir Alured Clarke, who retired m Tebruary 
1601 


At this time letters patent were issued bj 
the Crown, appointing Ufarquis Welleslej Cap 
tain general in India The measure was adopted 
to pre\ent tlie possibility of difficulties arising 
in the direction and employment of the Kings 
forces who were under the immediate direction 
of officers commissioned by the King, and not bj 
the Company, and also to imest the Goicrnor 
general with full command o%cr the military forces 
employed within the limits of the Company s 
cxclusnc trade The letters patent required Ins 
lordships obedience to all instructions orders 
and directions from the First Commissioners for 
the affairs of India or from anv of his Majcst\ s 
principal Secretaries of State 

The 
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The settlement of the Company’s future rela- 
tions with the state of Oude, which liad been par- 
ticularly pointed out by the Directors as a matter 
demanding the earnest attention of the Govern- 
ment, was now brought to a conclusion. 

The Governor-general, in obedience to the 
Court's views, contemplated, at the close of the 
year 1798, entering upon a revision of the Vizier’s 
establishments. The state of his troops was a 
pressing evil : they consisted of an armed rabble 
unworthy the designation of a military force. The 
civil establishment was in entire disorder, and the 
systems under which the revenue was extorted 
were in violation of every principle of justice. ' 

Lieut.-colonel Scott succeeded Mr. Lumsden as 
resident, in May 1799. He was possessed of the 
Governor-general’s views for effecting a reduction 
of the'Vizier’s forces, for which those of the Com- 
pany were to be substituted. The Vizier had 
expressed Ills intention to consult Colonel Scott, 
on the reform of his military establishment, but 
no steps had been taken for the purpose. The 
Governor-general accordingly addressed his E.v- 
cellency, pointing out to him that the Company 
were bound, by treaty, to defend his territories 
against all enemies ; but that the number of British 
troops stationed in Oude was not adequate to the 
object, in the eventof an invasion of his dominions. 
The demonstrations by Zemaun Shah, and the im- 
possibility of the Company’s increasing their means 

on 
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on a sudden call, rendered some decisive measures 1799 
requisite, to place tlie Vizier’s country in a condi- 
tion of safety 

The Secret Committee vere appnzed by the oude 
Go\emor-general of his intended measures m 
November 1799, and likewise that the Vizier had 
communicated to Colonel Scott his fixed determi- 
nation to abdicate The Governor-general ob 
served, ** Whatever maj be his motive, it is my 
intention to profit by the event to the utmost 
practicable extent ” His lordship entertained a 
confident hope of either establishing the exclusive 
auUionty of the Company m Oude, witli the con- 
sent of theVizicr, or placing affairs there on a 
more satisfactory footing IIis lordship caused a 
paper to be transmitted to Colonel Scott, in the 
shape of an answ cr to the Vizicr’s intimation, made 
through the resident, of his intention to retire from 
the government of Oude It contained the objec- 
tions which occurred to the Gov crnor-gcticral to 
such a step, and pointed out the proceedings that 
would become ncccssarj m appointing a succc'i'ior, 
which would likewise involve a question regarding 
the disposition of his accumulated wcaltli, and 
other matters The Vizier had declared hw inten- 
tion to take this treasure with him, hut it was 
pointed out to lum itwas the property of thestate, 
and therefore Inble to its engagements Iiis most 
probable that a knowledge of tins fact tnciuced Ins 
iiiclmcss, who was cxtremclj parsimonious and 
VOL II *' fond 
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1800 . fond of wealth, to alter his determination, and to 
abandon all idea of relinquishing the government. 
The Secret Committee were apprized of this cir- 
cumstance in June 1800. The Governor*gcneraI 
stated his concern at the determination, and ex 
perssed his belief that the proposition of the Vizier 
had been from the first illusory, and designed, by 
artificial delays, to frustrate a reformin' his military 
forces; but that he had no doubt of accomplish- 
ing the original intention of reducing tlic Nabob’s 
forces and substituting those of the Company. To 
this measure the Governor-general had been urged 
by communication from Mr. Dundas. LordWelles- 
ley, writing to Mr. Dundas, stated, “I trust that it 
is nearly accomplished, but not without great 
reluctance on the part of the Vizier, whose charac- 
ter has been displayed on this occasion in the 
genuine colours of Asiatic treachery and false- 
hood.” 5 

Opinion of Sir SiT Jolm Anstfuther having made a tour to Alla- 

John Anstia* 

ther on Ouiie. habad, communicated the result of nib observations 
on the country through which he had passed. “Be- 
nares is a garden : I can compare the country fromi 
Buxar to Mirzapore to nothing but a fine English 
park which has been ploughed up, and the o^vner, 
not to spoil the view from his house, has bestowed 
continual pains on the cultivation. From Mirzapore 
to Allahabad I went by dawk, nearly thirty raiJes 
of the road lay through the Vizier’s dominions : the 
difference is not to be described ; the country is a 

desert, 
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desert, but the remains of cultivation visible. Vil- 
lages only to be distinguished by the rising grounds 
covered with broken bricks formed of their ruins. 
Desolation cannot bo more strongly painted, but 
I am told that the effect of disbanding the troops 
in many places is already felt: people having a 
soldiery to protect and not to plunder them, begin 
to return to their fields. What would not that 
country be, under British government?” 

In January 1801, the prospect of n failure on 
the part of tlie Vizier with the necessary payments, 
determined the Governor-general to take decided 
steps to remedy evils which were to bo traced 
from an early period to bad government. The 
Vizier remonstrated against the cession of territory 
required to meet the charge of the troops, and 
then stated that he found his original idea of 
abandoning tlic government to be altogether im- 
practicable. lie urged that the payment of his 
kists Tvas a sufficient proof of improvement in his 
system. The trutli Tvas, that he found the regular 
payment of the kists to afford the only liopc of 
liis retaining the management of tlic internal 
administration of his affairs. lie did not reflect 
fur an instant on the objectionable means employed 
to raise the funds, which inflicted intolerable evils 
on the people, wliilst the force which he pretended 
to maintain for the defence of Ins dominions, in 
whicli the Conijiany were as much, if not more 
deeply concerned than himself, was really a usc- 
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1 S 01 . less armed rabble, unfit for any service but pillaging 
i?enry weu . Ws subjects. In the monlli of July, theGovemor- 
general accredited the Honourable Henry Wel- 
lesley, his lordship’s private secretary, to the 
Vizier, with authority to conclude, in concert 
' with Lieutenant- Colonel Scott, one or more of 

the treaties that officer had received. The Gover- 
nor-general himself intending to proceed to the 
Upper Provinces as soon as the situation of public 
affairs would admit, his lordship announced his 
intention to the Secret Committee in a letter from 
Monghyr, of the 28th September, in which he 
stated, that it appeared to be a primary article of 
his duty to ascertain at the earliest opportunity, 
by the best evidence which could be collected, 
the real operation of the existing system of the 
Company’s govemraenl, upon the prosperity of 
the country, and upon the wealth, industry, morals, 
and happiness of the people. An advantage would 
also arise to the stability of the government, from 
the inhabitants being convinced that the officer 
executing the supreme power, was enabled occa- 
sionally to superintend and control in person the 
conduct of the subordinate administration, as 
well as to investigate and wnlcli the condition of 
the civil semcc in remote parts, and to satisfy its 
members that their respective characters and con- 
duct were under the observation of the Governor- 
general, and to encourage and reward honourable 
exertion. 


An 
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An interview took place between the Vizier and Jsoi 
Mr Henry "Wellesley on the 6th of September, 
when the former begged it might not be under- 
stood that he pledged himself to the acceptance 
of any specific proposition, but that he was sen- 
sible any resistance to an arrangement proposed 
by the Governor general would not be for his 
advantage Lieutenant Colonel Scott was present 
during the whole of the conference The treaty 
ultimately agreed upon was signed on the morning 
of the 10th of September, by which the Vizier 
ceded districts to the Company yieldinga jumma 
of 1,35,23,474 Lucknow rupees Mr Henrj Wei 
lesley was appointed to preside over the ceded 
country, and sundry other gentlemen were nomi- 
nated to assist him m the administration of affairs, 
and to take charge of the districts from the Com- 
pany's officers A copy of the treaty was trans- 
mitted by the Goi emor general to the Court of 
Directors whilst on the Ganges, near Benares 
Ills lordship described it as providing for the sub 
stitution of a regular force, m lieu of the irregular 
and precarious mihtarj power of the Vizicr The 
payment of the subsidj was no longer to rest on 
the filth of the natnc government of Oude, nor 
subject to be affected by the comiption, imbecihtj , 
and abuse of a vicious and incorrigible svstem 
of misrule and vexation, m the support of which 
the influence of the British name, and the iKJwer 
of the Bntish sword, Ind been frcqucntlj applied 

thercb) 
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thereby upholding a system disgraceful in its 
principles and ruinous in its effects. A positive 
right of interference on the part of the Company 
was reserved in the internal management of the 
country remaining with the Vizier. The Governor- 
general anticipated, that in the course of a year 
the settlement of the ceded districts would be so 
far advanced as to enable him to withdraw IWfr. 
Henry Wellesley, who would superintend it'until 
that time. ^ ‘ 

The Vizier met the Governor-general at Cawn- 
poreontlie 19th of January. All discussion' on 
the treaty was purposely deferred by his lordship 
until reaching Lucknow, when six points were 
proposed, and, under modification, agreed to. ’ 

The arrear of augmented subsidy of twenty- 
one lacs was to be paid. ' ■ 

The immediate reduction of the military 
establishment. 

Tlie exchange of the district of Ilandca, and 
any other districts south of Allahabad, which 
interfered with the Company's frontier. 

The regular payment of the pensions. 

The introduction of an improved system of 
administration, with the advice and assistance 
of the British Government. 

The concentration of the British military 
force to be employed m Ins excellency’s do- 
minions, at a cantonment m the vicinity of 
Lucknow. 


On 
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On the 15th February, the Nabob Vizier de- isoi. 
livered to the Governor-general a paper of pro- 
positions, calculated to presen'c his power and 
authority, which appeared to be d^a^vn up with 
great judgment and discretion ; at the same time 
that the modified assent of the Governor-general, 
with certtun stipulations in favour of the authority 
to be exercised by the Resident, showed the extent 
of, power which the individual filling the post 
would possess. It called for the exercise of the 
greatest caution in the selection of an officer of 
high honour and character, for so responsible a 
post. 

By the treaty, concluded in November ] 801 , the 
Vizier’s power was to be completely established 
within his reserved dominions, and to be exercised 
through his own officers and servants, the Britisli 
Government agreeing to guarantee the establish- 
ment of his c.xcellency’s authority within Uiose 
.dominions. The British Government was never to 
depart from this engagement. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1 B 01 . 2 . 2n the autumn of 1801, both tlie Marquis Wel- 
lesle;y and Lord Clive contemplated, retiring from 

contempiaied tlieir rcsnectlve Govemments. The measures of the 

retirement of ^ , . /* i 

Marquis Weu Govemor-general m effecting the expulsion of the 

leele^ and Lord , ° ‘ ‘ p hit 

Clive. French from Ilydrabad, — in the conquest ot My- 
sore, and in the arrangements respecting the Carna- 
tic, had received the entire approbation of the home 
authorities. High commendations liad likewise been 
passed upon the conduct of Lord Clive, in support- 
ing the measures of the Supreme Council, and in 
administering tlie government of Fort St. George. 
The causes which operated upon the minds of those 
noble functionaries, and made them desirous of 
relinquishing their charge, arose out of the pecu- 
liar constitution of the Company. 

Cvaiti The Proprietary was divided into three classes, 

each possessing a relative degree of power, which 
they could exert on given occasions. 

The Shipping interest; 

The City interest , and 

The interest of the Agency-houses. 

The two first were at that time by far tlie most 

pou crfiil. 
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powerful, and of these the shipping interest pre- 
ponderated. 

From the causes which bound the members of 
tills interest together, and more frequently called 
it into operation, it -presented a very formidable 
body. The question regarding the Company’s 
shipping affairs had for a long period agitated 
the home councils. The Company felt that the 
distance which separated them from the source 
of their commerce, rendered it necessary for them 
to pay great attention to the links which united 
them. This led to the Company equipping and na- 
vigating their ships in a manner very different from 
that which prc\*ailcd in other branches of commer- 
cial dcsaling. When territory came also to be com- 
bined with their commerce, tlie attention to their 
shipping was found (o be still more needed, ns their 
vcssclswcrc fitted both for defence and the transport 
of troops for service in (heir territorial possessions. 
Their shipping was gradually brought to such a 
standard of perfection, both in point of equipment 
and navigation, os far to surpass all other shipping 
of a commercial character, and even to riral the 
navy of every other country, that of Great Britain 
excepted; but even Iicrc, tlic scicntiBc knowledge 
and skill in navigation possessed by tlic ofliccrs in 
the maritime service of the East-India Company, 
wzs not sccondaiy to that posscsi>cd by the officers 
of the Uopl Navy. 

The best proof of the efficiency of the Company's 
maniinu- 
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1801.2. maritime establishment was the very trifling loss 
which attached to it, either in men or merchandise, 
through the long and, perilous navigation of an In- 
dian voyage. Evils, however,. of a very various and 
complicated nature, soon began to engraft them- 
selves upon a system, thus excellent and success- 
ful in many of its objects. Some captains who had 
raised themselves to affluence in the service, obtain- 
ed scats and considerable power in the Direction. 
The outfit and equipment of the Company's ships 
employed a very large capital, and- the persons 
interested in those concerns qualified themselves 
as voters. 

.. ‘The consequence of these measures, and a com- 
bination of other secondary causes, which it is not 
necessary hero to enumerate, were, that in process 
of time the managers and owners of thos'e ships, by 
.combining together, obtained such an influence, 
both in the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, as 
.almost to be able todirect the measures of the Com- 
pany, not only in matters relating to the shipping 
concerns, but also upon great political subjects 
which frequently formed matter of public discus- 
sion in the General Court. Hence various abuses 
prevailed. The rate of freight was exorbitant; 
every thing of its kind was excellent, but scarcely 
any attention was paid by the owners to the stow- . 
age ; their expenditure was profuse j their indul- 
gence to the captains great, so that little came into 
the pockets of those who held shares of ships, save 

and 
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and except to the managing o\vner. The high rate 
of freight and other outgoings ‘became at last so 
glaring, that a revision'took place in the system. 
Still sufiBcient of the old leaven remained to entail 
upon the finances a hea^y and unnecessary burthen.^ 
It will astonish owners at the present day to know 
that a sliip was originally engaged for four voyages 
only ; with some difficulty it was afterwards extend* 
cd to six. The keel of a new ship was permitted to 
be laid down upon the bottom of the ship worn out 
or lost. It was to be built under the Company’s 
immediate inspection, and to be commanded by 
the captain of the old ship lost or worn out, and the 
new ship came in her turn to be employed. 'The 
number of ships required by the Company soon 
became known as a matter of certainty, and thus 
the shipping system of the Company, although 
revised and improved, still formed a separate and 
powerful interest, verj’ jealous of interference, ex- 
tending even to the casual admission of other than 
river-built shipping, but the idea of foreign built 
vessels was never for a moment thought of. 

It has been seen iu the Charter Act of 1703, 
three tliousand tons were set apart for tlie use of 
the private trade in the Inilta commerce.* Tlic 
motlc and cost of this supply were objected to by 
the merchant*! engaged m the India trade, and 
they unceasingly endeavoured to imprcvs upon 
Ihc ISImister the injustice of excluding India-buill 
shipping from hanging home the empty tonn.ige 

"Inch 
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ieoi. 2 . which found its way to Europe through foreign 
capital : a fact alluded to by Lord Cornwallis, 
who had pointed out the obligation on the Com- 
pany to facilitate the means of remittance.* 

^ In the summer of 1797, Mr. Dundas, then presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, addressed the ship- 
builders in the river Thames, through Mr. Perry, 
an eminent builder, and urged the injustice, as 
well as folly, of depriving a large description of 
the subjects of Great Britain of a right which 
undoubtedly belonged to them. The British do- 
minions in India being under the sovereignty of 
Great Britain, the ships built there were equally 
entitled to all the privileges of British-built ship- 
ping. Those privileges had not been withheld from 
ships built in the Wcst-Indies, or Canada, or any 
other foreign dependency of the empire. The 
builders had never set up a claim to prohibit any 
of the shipping, in those quarters, from bringing 
home the produce of their own territories in ships 
of tlicir o^\'n building. The sound policy was to 
make the whole trade of India to centre in Great 
Britain, either for consumption or exportation. 
Tlic large shipping built for the Company had, it 
was admitted, a greater claim to consideration, as 
well as the workmen connected with it for employ ; 
but those who contended for the exclusion of all 
other shipping, forgot that the commerce of the 
Company was to be regulated by their means, and 

that 
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that it was impolitic to admit of foreigners enjoy- isoj.g. 
ing that which the British merchant ought alone 
to possess. The* principle of exclusion was also 
urged by the ship-buUders, in the belief that it 
would materially interfere with their interests, 
whereas it was quite clear that the India produce 
would find its way to Europe, and if through other 
channels than the shipping belonging to England, 
or her possessions in India, tlie repairs and outfit 
would be derived in a foreign port, and tlie pro- 
duce of India, in the room of being alone purchased 
at the Company’s sales, would be procured on the 
Continent or elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding these sound principles, the 
opposition promoted by the shipping interest led 
to a conspiracy far from creditable to the ship- 
builders, by which the Intcrcstsof theshjp-carpen- 
teis in the river Thames were inflamed, at the 
moment when the feelings of the country were 
excited and alarmed by the state of the navy, 
and the mutiny at the Nore. 

On the arrival of Lord Wellesley at Calcutta, 
in May 1798, the mercantile community at that 
presidency presented an addrew of congratulation, 
and expressed the satisfaction which they felt at 
his lordship having been a member of tlio Board 
of Control, as in that station he must have ac- 
quired a full knowledge of every point beneficial 
to the territories over which he was placed, as ^voll 
as to the commerce of the mother country; and 

urged 
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1 S 01 . 2 . urged on liis consideration all the arguments that 
had been advanced in favour of a general permis- 
sion for India-built ships to carry cargoes to 
London, under certain .regulations, ’so as to secure 
a permanent benefit to the East-India Company, 
the British nation, and the nations and countries 
in Asia under the sovereignty of Great Britain. 
They contended that such n measure would anni- 
hilate the illicit trade of Europe, and secure great 
advantages to London, as the depdt for Asiatic 
india-buiii commerce. The Supreme Government, in Octo- 
upK'iSSj" her following, accordingly sanctioned n notice 
from the Board of Trade, proposing to hire, on 
account of the Company, ships, qualified accord- 
ing to law, to proceed from Bengal to England 
witli cargoes, such tenders to be made by tlic 31st 
of Januarj' 1799. 

Mr. UntHiM, In March of tliat year, Uic President of the 
utrmt. Board of Control announced lo the Governor- 
gcncml, that lltc financial state of India affairs 
would form the subject of an early communication 
from home; but he thought it right to put his 
lonlship in pos.scssion of his sentiments on some 
points, regarding which a difference would nrisc 
l>eiwccn the Board nnd the Directors, that mustiil* 
timatcly l>cscill«! by the amhorily of the former. 
He |>ointed out the cx|H:diency, under eirlain 
circumstances, of opening lam* tn India, for the 
|nir|KHf of failing funds fur tlic investment, and 
slated that it s\a» ii«:ei\\ary he should gi\e a 

ticolar 
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ticular consideration to these matters, ** because it 2 
was very natural that the Court of Directors should 
turn their ejes chiefly to the state of their affairs 
in Leadenhall Street, as both the Directors and 
the Propnetors were flattered by the new of sales 
uncommonly large, and a swelling balance in their 
home coffers,” it being, at the same time, obvious 
to every person, who took, a comprehensive view 
of their affairs, that this flattering delusion, if per 
mitted to go on for a very few years, would bring 
irretrievable rum upon the affairs and finances of 
India He, at the same time, admitted the impor 
tance of keeping up a large investment from India 
Alluding to a report having reached him, that the 
Governor general had issued an advertisement for 
a supply of tonnage for Durope, Mr Duodas 
obsened, “I hope the information is true, both 
because it is a measure of much wisdom, and 
because it will brmg the point directly to issue 
You need not be under any apprehension as to the 
result of It ’ 

Lord Wellesley, before he received the above 
communication, wrote to Mr Dundas on the 29th 
January 1800 that the matter of the pnvalc 
tonnage had given him much trouble he found it 
difficult to decide such a question permanently, on 
principles supposed contradictory to the orders of 
the Court of Directors , and that he should endea 
vour to proceed at least as far as to prevent the 
trade from taking a bent towards foreign European 

markets 
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isoi.2 markets this year: butlie remarked, “ Yonought, in 
justice to mg situationt to decide thequestion at home.” 

Thus the Governor- general’s adoption of a mea- 
sure which was so strongly opposed^ by the ship- 
ping interest, as a separate body, and then by the 
Company, in conjunction with that interest, who 
uiged their o^vn views by bringing to their aid the 
argument, that the measure entrenched upon tlie 
exclusive privileges of the Company, created a 
feeling strongly adverse to the Governor-general, 
which impression gathered additional strength from 
the question having involved the Court of Direc- 
tors in extreme difference with the Board of Con- 
trol, as it was expected to have led to an open 
rupture, and an appeal to Parliament. 

Wisdomefhrt The measure advocated by Mr. Dundas, and 

lordghtp’a mea- . i ~ , t i 

«>re» earned into effect by Lord Wellesley, was calcu- 

lated to promote the permanent interests of India. 
The principles upon which the measure was 
founded are equally applicable in the present day 
to the state of our relations with that country. 

** It is to the increased exports from India to 
Europe that we are to look for the increase of 
Indian prosperity, industry, population, and reve- 
nue. The increase in the export of our manufac- 
tures from this country is the most desirable source 
for supplying means for returns from thence, and 
the export of such manufactures ought to have no 
limits, except what are prescribed by the power 
of selling them in India or China.” 


Another 
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Another measure which created an unfa\ curable isoi 2 

feeling to^\a^ds the Governor*general, was the 
mode adopted .by his lordship for extending the 
means of education to the end service 
Lord Wellesley’s administration was distin- 
guished by the encouragement extended to the 
Company’s servants, whether cud or military, 
where their qualifications fitted them for promi- 
nent employ The penetrating eye of the Gover- 
nor-general discovered and drew forth merit, and 
the parties selected experienced the most liberal 
support in giving effect to the enlightened mea- 
sures of his lordship’s councils 

The great and npid changes winch the course Calcutta Cot 
of events produced, convinced the Governor gene- 
ral tliat more enlarged means were required for 
qualifying the junior servants to enter upon a field 
of duty, which embraced (he dispensing justice to 
millions of people, of vinous languages, u'siges, 
and religions The administering a vast and com- 
plicated system of revenue throughout districts 
equal m extent to some of the most considerable 
kingdoms m Europe, the maintaining civil order 
m one of the most populous and litigious regions 
of the world, — acting occasionally m the capacity 
of governors of the respective districts m which 
they held the offices of collectors, or magistrate*', 
taking part in arduous and distant political mis- 
sions and embassies, and in aiding the councils of 
Government on momentous matters of great deli 
n cacy. 
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iso!s cacy, both politically and financially. These con- 
siderations led his lordship to record a minute, 
whicli contained a proposition for establishing the 
College at Fort William, on the4thof May, being 
the anniversary of the fall of Senngapatam and the 
conquest of Mysore 

TJie directors did justice to the motives winch 
actuated the Governor-general The plan evinced 
the enlightened views of his lordship * but it was 
thought to involve an indefinite expense, — to em- 
brace far too wide a field, and to contemplate the 
acquirement of various branches of knowledge, 
the study of which it was considered might be 
prosecuted with more success at home It was 
also felt that the embarrassed state of the Indian 
finances, the amount of tlie public debt, the un 
paralleled scarcity of money and depression of 
public credit, with the suspension of a consider- 
able portion of the investment, — combined to ren- 
der the plan inexpedient In January 1802, the 
Court resolved on its immediate abolition 

The third cause for dissatisfaction was to be 
found in the interference of the Court of Directors 
with certain appointments made by the Govern- 
ments abroad 

I omovai of One of tbe parties at Madras, supposed to be 

Mr Welle , , ‘ 

nnUotiernp adversc to thc Uovemor-general s views m 1798, 

f omTome w as stated to be Mr Josias Webbe, then secretary 

to the Madras Government He was an officer of 
acknowledged talent, and possessed of v cry general 

information 
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information regarding the state of India and the 
Company’s affairs After the arrival of Lord Cln e, 
he eMnced as great zeal maiding the \ae\\s of the 
Governor-general as it ^^as conjectured he had 
before exerted to oppose them 

In the month of June 1801, the Directors, 
^^rlt 1 ng to the Madras Go^emment, adverted with 
great satisfaction to the success of Colonel Wel- 
lesley against Dhoondiah, and conveyed the ex- 
pression of their special thanks to him as well as 
to the officers and troops who served under him 
They then animadverted upon the great expendi 
ture that had been incurred, and obsened, *‘if 
bounds were not set to it, but, on the contrar} , 
every occasion was eagerly embraced for the erec- 
tion of new offices (alluding to the town-major of 
Vellore and others), there would be no end to the 
expense Instead of retrenchments, a great addi- 
tional charge had been incurred ” The), never 
theless, expressed a very high sense of the services 
rendered by the Commissioners in M)sore, and 
presented the Hon Colonel Wellesley, the Hon 
Ilcnr) Wellesle), ind Lieutenant colonel Kirk 
pitrick, who compesed the commi«:^ion, with ten 
thousand pagodis each In addition to the'=e 
strictures on expenditure was the Court’s inter- 
ference in appointments under the prcsidenc) of 
Madras The) stated that the) had seldom c\cr 
ciscd the power, but when, in their judgment, 
ineligible parties had been selected in preference 
u 2 to 
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1601.2. to others possessing pretensions, they felt it tlicir 
duty to interpose. They, therefore, desired the 
appointment, made by tlic Governor of Madras, of 
Mr. Falconer to the Board of llevcnuc,* to be an- 
nulled, and nominated Mr. Place, then in England, 
to the vacant seat at the Board. This gentleman 
had incurred the displeasure of the Madras Go- 
vernment. In the event of any other arrange- 
ment having taken effect, the Court still desired 
their orders regarding Mr. Place should be car- 
ried into execution. They also directed that Mr. 
Webbe, who had so long filled the office of chief 
secretary, should be appointed to some other 
station. 

It could not be matter of surprise that these 
orders should create strong feelings in the minds 
of the Governor-general and Lord Clive. 'The 
former, when at Moonghyr, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, wrote to the Court, expressing a ^vlsh to 
retain charge of the government, while the exi- 
gency of affairs might require his presence, and 
while the Court were pleased to extend to himtlic 
aid and encouragement of their confidence and 
support , and stating that he had experienced great 
anxiety smee the departure of Sir AJured Clark a. n*: 
no provisional successor had been appointed espe- 
cially in his room. Ilis lordsliip urged tlic neces- 
sity of that measure, and pointed out Mr. Barlow, 
his experience of whose character, and Ins implicit 
confidence m lus talents and Mitucs, would leave 

him 
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him without doubt m reposing the go\ernment m isoi 2 
his bands but still he felt the impropnety of the 
Government de^olMng on anj one not possessing 
the advantage of the Court’s previous approbation 
and oT their declared confidence without which 
“ the most splendid abilities combined with the 
most evalted virtues, might be found unequal to 
the burthen of this great empire ” 

The letterfrom the CourttotheMadras Govern- , 

Loril CJire t< 

ment was acknowledged by Lord Clive on the thecounof 
15th of October His lordship entered into an ex- 
planation of the measures he had carried forward 
under the direction and in communication with 
the Governor general He remarked, that the 
sjstem wisely introduced by Lord Cornwallis had 
been carefully fostered by the Marquis Wellesley 
In order to establish a spint of public virtue, ho 
nour, and emulation among the servants, it was 
necessarj to degrade some and adv'ance others 
His lordship eulogised the conduct of Mr Webbc, 
whom having found secretary, he continued as 
such, from his great merits, and when the Gover 
nor-general contemplated sending him to Poonah, 
he had requested he might remain at Madras 
lie had since gone to Bengal, to receive the Go- 
vernor general s views regarding the Carnatic 
His lordship added, that if the internal merit of 
his measures, the success of his administration, 
and the force of persona! character, should not be 
sufficient to maintain the confidence of the Court 

of 
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1801 2 of Directors against the calumny of an internal 
cabal, it was his earnest desire that a communi- 
cation of their sentiments might be accompanied 
with a provision for relieving him fiom the charge 
of his government 

Lord Clive at the same time addressed a private 
letter to the Governor-general, then m the Upper 
Provinces, m which he referred to the despatch 
fiom the Directors, and requested that this present 
communication should be considered an ofBcial 
intimation of his desire to embark immediately 
for England, and that the Governor-general would 
make provision, as he might see fit, for tlie con- 
tingency of his departure 

Governor The Govemof general was, the same moment, 

Mr ucbic ^\ntlng to the Secret Committee from Patna, on 
tlio 18th of October, “ I acknowledge with gra- 
titude the assistance which I received from the 
knowledge and abilities of hlr "Webbe, whom I 
directed to attend me at Fort ‘William, for tlic 
purpose of aiding me in forming the sjstem of 
measures to be adopted for the future administra- 
tion of affairs in the Camalic, m consequence of 
the trcnchcrj of the ^'\bob The obligations of 
jmbhc duty, and the most indispensable niles of 
justice, concur to demand from me a recorded 
tcstiinonj in favour of the indefatigable t dents 
powerful ahdilic«i, and personal mtcgnlj of Mr 
Webbe, who adds to these qualities a most accu- 
rate krioulcrlgcof the oriental languages and an 

intini itc 
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miimatc ncquatntanco \MtIic\crj bnncli of >our 
nfiairs m the Pcuinsuh The Go\crnor gencnl, 
when near Cawnpore, on the 1st January 1802, 
reiterated to tlic Court of Directors luswish to 
relinquish the go\crnincnt in the December or 
January following 

The orders of the Court of Directors respecting 
the remoial of Mr 'Wobbe, and the appointment 
of ISIr Chamier as chief secretary in his room, were 
issued m the belief tliat they would produce Lord 
Clives resignation, and thereby break, the power- 
ful link, that supported the whole course of the Go 
\cmor generals policy and proceedings, opposed 
as they were to the views eatertamed by the Court, 
although strongly supported by the Board of Con 
trol But the orders from home produced a totally 
opposite result 

Lord Wellesley had laid considerable stress upon 
the necessity of the Directors extending their con 
fidence to the party filling the post of governor 
general There was still nothing in his lordship s 
public communication to induce a belief that his 
ictention of that office was incompatible with ius 
feelings But an extract from a private letter ad 
dressed by Lord Wellesley, on the lOth of June, at 
Cawnpore to Mr Addington, then prime minister, 
now for the first time published, contains the rea 
sons which weighed wath his lordship m desiring to 
be relieved from the charge of the government * 

“ Distrust, 

* Marcel s W cliesic} s Despatches >oI m 
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1602/ ' ** Distrust, and a want of confidence manifested 
on the part of the Directors, as well as their inter- 
ference in the appointments abroad, and their 
curtailment or rejection of allowances made by 
the Governor-general ; their recent orders for the 
removal of Mr. Webbe, and the appointment of 
, ^ Mr. Chamier to that office, thereby driving a 
most honest and valuable public servant from the 
most confidential executive office in the state, 
directly in the face of Lord Clive’s most decided 
countenance, and of his own most marked respect 
and regard.” The direct appointment of Mr. 
Chamier from home, was considered to comprise 
every degree of personal indignity which could be 
offered to Lord Clive or to the Governor-general, 
together with every practicable injury to the public 
trust committed to their joint charge. Lord "Wel- 
lesley declared that he would not separate his 
character from that of Lord Clive. 

In addition to the causes already detailed, 
the fourth and last arose out of the deputation 
of the Hon. Henry Wellesley to Oude; it was 
felt by the Court to be an interference with the 
claims of their own sen’ants for employment, and 
a consequent interference with the principle upon 
which the 'patronage had been reserved to the 
Company. The subject regarding Oude being also 
reported in the secret department, was necessarily 
unknown to (he Directors. It was like most otiicr 
secrets, httic worth knowing, but the mode of 

dealing 
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dealing' with it, whilst in conformity with the Act ’isos 
of Parliament as to treaties and negotiations, only 
increased the rumours which tended still further 
to awaken the suspicions of the Directors, as to 
his lordship’s mows and intentions 

Lord Clive having been apprized, through Cap- 
tain Malcolm, of the Governor-generars senti- ^ 
ments, in reply to the communication he had 
addressed to him at Cawnpore, intimated to the 
Court of Directors, in Pebruary 1802, that he had 
postponed lus departure from Madras In a letter 
his lordship recei\ed from the Governor-general 
in August following, he learned that the Swallow 
was placed at his service, m the event of a suc- 
cessor having been sent out by the Court. In 
this letter, the Governor-general referred to the 
multiplied, complex, and vexatious affairs that 
had required his personal attention for some time 
past Among them was the decease of Hajih Kul- 
lecl Khan, the Persian ambassador to the British 
Government, who was accidentally shot at Bom- 
bay, whither Major Malcolm had been deputed 
from Calcutta to conduct the explanation for 
transmission to the Persian court The reductions 
in the military expenditure, and the amount of 
force in cou'tequence of peace with Prance, had 
occupied his lordship's attention , whilst he was, 
at the same time, apprized of the feelings which 
existed m the Court of Directors regarding some 
of his measures 


TJjc 
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180?. ' TJic Earl of Bartmowth had succeeded ISIr. Bun- 
das at the head of the Board of Control. lie ex- 
pressed, in a letter to the Governor-general, the 
roost serious regret that any transactions should 
liavc taken place at horoc of a nature toinduce him 
to quit India ; and his desire that tlie same councils 
■which had brought the NN’ar to so glorious a con- 
clusion, should continue to preside over the work of 
peace. His lordship also stated that the Court of 
Bircctors had appointed Mr. Barlow provisional 
successor, in case the Governor-general should, at 
any time, think proper to quit India ; and that a 
plan in preparation by the Board of Control, for 
the distribution of the Indian army, would be sent 
out, leaving, as far as possible, all discretionary 
power with IheGovcrnor-general. Lord Dartmouth 
added, the Board were engaged in warm dispute, 
•NVutb the Birectors, upon the private trade, 
iiemaikson A combination of circumstances frequently give 
* rise to feelings that would never have existed, had 
the causes .which produced them been disposed of 
as they arose. 

The measures producing such differences be- 
tween the Board and the Court, affected parti- 
ettJar interests, q}) to render qaesfroo- 

able, in the opinion of the Birectors, the acts of 
the Governor-general. His lordship, however, felt 
that his best course was to act as his judgment and 
discretion pointed out, leaving the decision upon 
his measures to the authorities to whom the law 
had rendered him amenable. 


The 
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The course of policy pursued bj the Governor- 
general %% as Mcwed •with admiration bj the pub 
lie, but the powers of unrestneted disbursement 
contended for by his lordship were incompa- 
tible with the csisting sjstem The pnnciple, if 
followed out, would hare placed the public purse 
under tlie sole control of the Governor general, who 
would have been at libert) to incur anj cost, plead- 
ing the good of the service as a sufficient reason 
All public expenditure in this country is jealously 
watched bj Parliameat, but that of India is not 
guarded by any such check , it became therefore 
still more necessary that tlie orders from home 
restricting unauthorized expenditure should be 
implicitly obeyed, unless the safety of the state 
demanded the outlay, a circumstance m itself pre- 
senting a sufficient justihcation On the other hand, 
the orders of the Court of Directors regarding Mr 
M^ebbe w ere vaewed as an attempt to reach one 
of the highest functionanes m India, through a 
subordinate officer, whose ments formed his great 
est fault This measure, taken in connexion wnth 
the other instructions from home regarding Mr 
Place, Mr Chamier, and Mr Falconer, produced 
strong feelings in the mmd of the Governor genera! 
and Lord Clive, as more or less imphcatmg their 
personal character The former declared that a 
sense of the propnety of observing a submis 
«ive and respectful deportment in all his official 
communications to the Court, induced him to 

abstain 
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1802 . abstain from officially recording the real and effi- 
cient causes of his resignation, 
ange in tiie Whilst Lord Dartmouth was addressing Marquis 
Dosan- Wcllcsley, tlieaunual change inthe India Direction 
puty^cilair. took placG at home. Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., who 
had filled the chairs in 1797 and 1798, was again 
chosen Deputy Chairman. He was a man possessed 
of the most upright and honourable feelings, of 
irreproachable integrity, and was independent both 
in mind and fortune. Disengaged from business, 
and intimately acquainted with the affairs of the 
• ^jConipany and of India, he took a warm interest 
in 'maintaining a system he believed to be well 
adapted to answer the purposes for which it had 
been framed. He was a strong advocate for sup- 
porting the Company’s privileges, but at the same 
time desired to preserve a good understanding with 
his Majesty’s Government, where he could do so 
without the sacriSce of principle, 
wetter to Lord In >vritinff to Lord Dartmouth shortly after his 

ajrtmoutU. ® , , /». /• T. 

lordship s accession to the office of President of the 
Board, he observed : 

For more than a year we have been disputing about our 
trade, the Board disdairoing tlie most distant intention of 
interfering with it. ButsomeIjoworotIicr,dnringthisperiod, 
our rights anci powers of acrihg fiave been compfotely sus- 
pended. From day to day wc have patiently submitted to 
cont uinely and attack. Prepared at last to vindicate our rights, 
and seeing no choice but the most determined resistance, wc 
tlccmetl it not of essential importance to bo very clioicc in our 
words. The resolution is ccrtunly strong when referral only 

to 
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to the paragraphs m question, not strong enough if it has a iso’ 
\ncw to the whole conduct of the Board 

Be this, however, as it inay, Ihopeyou will beheNe that, as 
far as respects ourseU es, we arc both in6mtc!^ above btanding 
out, or making any difficulty whatever upon a men, punctilio, 
vedeemsuch thingsofscr^ triflinginiportance,indecd,when 
compared to ivlinLwe liavcin hand 

With the same frankness, Mr. Bosaftquct wrote 
to theGoiemor-genera/, ma pnvate letter inMaj' 

1802. 

I think It my dut^ to tell jou llmt the Court are not well 't'’ nosnnqitrt 
plcasctl that thej liearso little from )OU, and a]«oM».\rnitli Ucile»icy 
some jcalousj tlie choice jou ha%c made of your brothir to 
ngulatcthegoicminentofOude,«omanyof the old servants 
Uingupon the spot, who must have bct.n at least as well 
qu'difinl as )our brother to take this situation Uiion the 
latter point thc^ have c'cprc*>«ed themwives so stronglv, that 
It will, I think, lie iiinvoidabtc to take some notice of it m 
our next public di*palch 

I fi*tr)ou will experience some difficulties from the pnv 
tcnsions of the French, but they will all yield to firmness, 
jomcvl with moderation '1 he late clniigw winch lnv<. taken 
place throughout tliew-orlJ, make r reference to the old cn 
trciichmnits of tmtics and olwolctc rights pcrfcctlv ndicu 
louv, Thv only and lx>«t ground to take is that of fact 
are and mu«t remain the sovereigns of Indua, ami if our nd- 
virwncs aa not content to mctl us upon this f«>lintj, they 
nuay a« well quarrel with us u|ioo this point, as iqvm any 
otlur Wt owcour Mfi,t> to therworJnnd not to parrlniu-nts, 
and wi ought t > lak«. to that which has carml uv through 
our difIicullH*s. It IS cK-ar, I think, lliat if ihe 1 nodi w:»h 
fir |wacv thev will crmfisit tJicnw Ires with what lhr> |x>*- 
K'vvsl jiTVvunislo tlu war if flirv wi*li toquarrvl, nottm- 
iv»v m howi'vt large will them 
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1802 I tioubt -whether the pence will l)c lnBtmg,» but I nm sure 

it IS as well to wait for change, in the Trench Go\cmmcnt 
m pence as in war, and I consider all cessation from hostih 
ties as " tant de gagne " 

rd Castle Lord Castlercash succeeded as President of the 
Pres dent. Board in July following Mr Bosanquet being 
requested to state his private opinion to his lord 
ship, on the leading points that demanded at- 
tention, he submitted a paper, from which tlie 
following IS an extract The matters were of 
considerable interest, some having relation to 
questions either now pending, or only very lately 
settled 

[r Bosan Ftrst A complete revision of the military establishment 
ona * m all its parts, inth a determination to curtail all needless 

expense, both of a permanent and contingent nature, for 
the purpose of aiding the finances of India, this being 
the only apparent source from -winch they can be effectually 
relieved 

Second A new modification of the Governments abroad, 
if, after full exammation, it shall be thought that any bene- 
fitial alteration con be made 

Third A careful sclecbon of persons to take charge of 
the Goicrnment 

Fourth An investigation of the accounts depending 
betiveen the Company and the Government, that the re- 
sources of the Company may be fullj ascertained 

Fifth A system formed cither for bringing home part of 
the debts in India, or for the progressive application of the 

dormant 
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domjant resources in this country, ibr the purpose of re 
ducing the interest in India to svx per cent 

SuTih An arrangement of the Carnatic for the purpose 
of gradually liquidating the debts due by the late Nabob of 
Arcot and his father, without disturbing, but rather in 
creasing the Company s receipts, for its defence — I drop all 
matters of an inferior consideration 

ith respect to money currency, much has been lately 
wntten upon this subject, and & minute of Lord Teign 
mouth desen es particularly to be read Great inconveniem.es 
OMst, both m Bengal and upon the coast, from the vana 
tions of batta upon the e\t ting coins It is clear Chat no 
palbatives can succeed for any length of time, and the only 
radical cure for the evils which hare been felt, will be Umt 
pointed out by his lord«hip, to reduce the currenev to one 
metal, and to suffer the others to fluctuate as articles of 
exchange 

During the war, the Company hare been well served by 
their agents at Constantinople, at Aleppo, at Bagtlad, and 
Bussora but at the time of the French irruption into Eg^qit 
a revision was intended by Goremment, and may now be 
effected, of the whole of tho*c cstabbshments 

No doubt an agent of some kind should be continued m 
Egjpt, which, in cases of extreme urgenej, may often lie 
t! c shortest channel of communication with India It is sin 
gular, though tnic, that the former agent should hare luxn 
remoied, as unnecessary, a ftw months preceding Buona 
jiartea arnral there 

These <!Uggcstions evinced both cound rencc- 
tion ^nd good judgment, and no apprehension of 
touching on anj point m the sjstem, where he 
conceived it might be amended 

Ixird Castlcrcagh announced his appointment 

a«5 
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is(y> as President of the Board to the Marquis "Wel- 
lesley on the 10th of August, and expressed his 
desire to give stability to the Governor-general’s 
administration After having had some communi- 
cations With the India-House, he hoped to write 
fully as to the settlement of the Carnatic, the mili- 
tary establishment, and the India debt 

On the 10th September, m another letter, his 
lordship trusted that the Court of Directors would 
contribute fairly and honestly to render his conti- 
nuance for another year, m the charge of their 
dominions, satisfactory. 

The Deputy Chairman* of the Court of Direc- 
tors wrote the Governor-general on the same 
day, after touching upon some private matters, 
he stated 

I shall content myself in the present moment with oh 
ser> ing, that I see with pleasure an opemng offer itself, ivlnch 
holds out Some prospect of inducing ^ our lordship to prolong 
your stay in India for another reason, and which will einble 
you, I hope, to put a ffnislung hand to the important mea 
sures Vfnch have been commenced, under youc lordship’s 
immediate direction , and to ^eal, by a proper and judicious 
curtailment of the Company's late imnien'ie expenditure m 
India, the character, which will then bo indelibly stamped 
upon jour lordship's administration \our lordslup must, 

I am sure, recollect that upon tins suhjoct I lia\e iniarjably 
held the same opinion, since the first communication which 
took place between jour lordslup and mo rclaliicto our 
Indian interests 


Jacob Bosanquet Esq 


With 
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the official despatch, which will, I nnke no dotilif, 
shortly follow the present one, n clcnr and tlecisu'e opinion 
I hope, bo comcjctl to 3 our lottHiip, upon tlic "iul}- 
jeet of the late measures which liavc taken place in the Car- 
natic. To me it has been a matter of much concern tint 
this dcxasion Ins been so long dcla3cd, as I think both 
general policy and justice to3oursclf and Lord Cine callcil 
for this relief from that kind of anxictj, which the delay 
must nafurallj ha%e occasioned The delay, howeser, has 
an^ from causes that it was utterly out of the power of 
the Chaira to control— clianges in the political direction of 
the Compnnj's affairs, which Ins fora considerable lengtii 
of time, created a chasm, winch it was not m tlieir jxiwer to 

nil 

I laboured, and I maj say most anlentlj , upon a former 
occasion, to gii e relief to the » ants of Indlia, and shall do so, 

I hope w iih no less success, upon the present occasion I feel 
(hat India has s(tffi.rTd, and all joiur lordships measures 
haAo been thwarted, by the want of that ossi tance which ccr 
tainij )ou had a nght to expect, and upon which it was natu 
ral that you should haic placetl <omedependancc Bull 
must, in justice to those w ho hare gone before me, add, that 1 ti 
nocAcnt, OTunderany exertions, could the supply of siKcr 
ha\e been xery considerable in amount, owing to^he real 
deficiency of it m Europe 

I haxe much pleisure in congratulating your lordship 
upon thcappointment ofLonl Castlercagli to the Presidency 
of the Board ot Coninussioners for tlie affairs of India He 
appears to me, both from reputation ami from what I have 
Kvoivu:tAS2«io£tcui wcU-c^jalifieclta take 

a lead m the situation he fills, and so indc/atigablc in Jus 
pursuit of information, that I feci a confident reliance ho 
will <nv c coinpletL satisfaction m Indio, and to the public at 
home 
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Peace with 
France 


Ilis lordship is extremely anxious tijat some plan sliould 
be immediately suggested for the gradual liquidation of 
the Indian debt, and that the outlines of tliis plan should 
Iks forwarded to India, to enable our Govcnimciit« abroad 
to net in concert with the Court at home. So much, how- 
ever, depends upon events which cannot be forcscscn, that I 
reallj' think too much of a determined plan will tend more 
to emharrasa than to assist our endeavours. 

The official approval of the arrangements and 
treaty of the Carnatic, by tlic Court, were sent to 
Madras in September, and at the same time an 
official despatch from the Directors of the 29th of 
that month was forwarded to the Governor-gene- 
ral, requesting that his lordship would postpone 
his departure until the month of January 1804, 
under the persuasion that in anotlier season 
he would be enabled to perfect the retrencli- 
ments, as well those resulting from peace, as 
others of which the Company’s affairs might be 
susceptible. 

Although preliminaries of peace with France 
were hastened by the success of the British arms 
in Egypt, and had been signed on the 1st of Octo- 
ber 1801, it was not until the month of November 
that Marquis Cornwallis, as the representative of 
the British nation, proceeded to France, for tlie 
purpose of concluding the definitive treaty. His 
lordship displayed on the occasion a magnificence 
totally at variance with his habits and taste. He 
sailed from Dover on the 3d of November, in a 
storm r the passage to Calais occupying eig;hteen 

hours 
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hours, during \vliich grcit apprehensions \\crc ifoi 
entertained for liis safetj. Having paid Ins 
respects to the First Consul at Pans, lie returned 
to Amiens at the close of tlic month to pursue tlie 
object of his mission The definitive treaty was 
not signed until 27th I^Iarch 1802 On llic 2d of B jonapartc 
August, Napoleon was chosen Consul for life, 
in his reply to the address of the citizens, an- 
nouncing their choice, was the following remark- 
able passage 

Content will haMng been calltd hy the order of Iliin 
from whom c'cr^ thing tmaiuies to bnng back upon the 
cxvrth justice, order, and cquihtj, I sluill hear my last hour 
sound without rrgaC and without tinirisinoss alxme the opi 
nion of future genenttons 

When this extraordinary man gave utterance to 
these sentiments, he little contemplated that such 
a work, had he been permitted to accomplish it, 
would have terminated in his being transported 
from England in the same month, thirteen years 
afterwards, to an island belonging to the East- 
India Company, m the midst of the Atlantic, 
where he expired on the 5th of May 1821 1 

The delay in signing the definitive treaty caused 
some suspicion as to the sincerity of the French 
ruler In October, an address of Buonaparte to 
the Helvetic republic, m which he attempted to 
control the Swiss nation m the exercise of their 
independent rights, led to a representation on 
the part of the British Government, through Lord 
s 2 Hawkes 
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ifi 02 . Hawkcsbury, to INI. Otto, tlie French ambassador, 
and to an intimation to the Governor-general, 
through the President of the Board, not to surren- 
der such conquests as might not have passed to 
France or Holland under the' treaty of peace. 

The Governor-general watched witli his usual 
vigilance, and witli great anxiety, tlie proceedings 
of France towards Switzerland ; in acknowledg- 
ing the instructions from home, he anticipated 
a renewal of liostilitics from the state of affairs as 
related in the French papers. War with Holland 
1603. was declared on the 17th of June 1803, and hosti- 
lities followed with France. Fortunately none of 
the possessions of the governments of France or 
Holland, in India, had been evacuated by the 
British troops. 

The assurance given to Lord Wellesley by the 
Chairman, in his private letter of the lOtli of Sep- 
tember, confirmed as it was by the official des- 
patch from the Court of Directors of the 29th of 
that month, led to an expectation that the dif- 
ferences which had occurred might pass away. 
This hope was strongly expressed by Lord Castle- 
reagh on the 15th of November, when he advised 
the Governor-general that Mr. Yorke had been 
thought of for the government of Madras, with 
eventual succession to the government-general ; 
but family reasons having prevented the arrange- 
ment, the King’s government had recommended 
Mr. Barlow whenever they might be deprived of 

his 
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his lordship’s ser\ices. Lord Castlercagh felt Jsos 
that there was the strongest objection on gene- 
ral principles to the goxemment abroad being 
filled by the Company’s servants, but observed, 

“there is no rule winch is universal.'’ Tlie high 
testimonies borne to the character of Mr. Barlow 
justified the exception. It had been thought 
expedient to fill up the appointment of succession 
to the government of Bengal, before steps were 
taken to supply the appointment for ^Tadras His 
lordship, afteralluding to his not having jet been 
nble to bring the Court to a decision for regulating 
thedebt, stated “ I cannot yet acquaint jou that 
I have altogether conquered their repugnance to 
adopt any plan winch may oblige them to have 
recourse to e'^traordinary resources,” and added, 

“ Tour lordship is aw are how’ difficult and delicate 
a task it IS for the person who fills my situation 
(particularly when strong feelings have once been 
e^clted) to manage such a body as the Court of 
Directors, so as to shield the person in yours from 
any unpleasant interference on their part I am 
«?angume in hoping that those impressions, which 
never should have led them for a moment to forget 
j our substantial services, will pass away, and the 
remainder of your government be rendered per- 
fectly satisfactory both to jnour lordship and to 
them ” 

The line of conduct marked out bj the framers RemaA»M»9 
of the Acts of 1784 and 1793, certainly indicated 

that 
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1603. lliat the Directors were to watch over the political 
events in India, and thus form a check upon tlie 
almost absolute power conferred upon the Board 
of Control. The Court were likewise the depo- 
<:itary of the patronage connected with that 
country, and the Company’s combined resources 
were applied to the political disbursements of 
India The President of the Board was well 
aware that the territorial possessions had not 
y lelded and could not be immediately expected to 
yield the means of meeting the additional charges 
caused by new and unsettled conquests. Had the 
whole of the receipts from the territorial possessions 
been placed on the one side, and the charges on the 
other, It would have been found that not one shil- 
ling had in point of fact been realized from the 
levenuesj and, but for the out-turn of the Com- 
pany’s commercial concerns, India would have 
been a burthen upon Great Britain The Directors 
stood also in the character of trustees for the Pro- 
prietors, whose interests and privileges they were 
bound to maintain. The country having given to 
the Company the exclusive privilege of trade 
w ith India and China, was not prepared to bear 
the least pecuniary charge on account of India 
The aspect of aliairs m relation to the Mah- 
rattaslmd induced theGovernor-general to intimate 
to the Directors, m December, his intention to re- 
nvun until there was a greater prospect of perma 
nent tranquillitv , his lordship received about the 

same 
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same time the expression of the Court's ishos con- itos 
tamed in their letter of the 2Dtti of September,* 
lie referred to his foregoin" communication, and 
stated that the Court’s former sentiments of disap- 
probation on various points of his administration, 
liad been rcccncd with a degree of concern and • 

regret, proportioned to the satisfaction ^Mth iihich 
he ackno\% lodged the recent expression of their 
approbation of his conduct, the expectations ot 
public adxantagc from his continuance in their 
semee, being sufficient to determine him on the 
sacrifice of erj prn ate consideration to the impor- 
tant duty of obeying their commands 

Lord Wellesley nc\ crtheless felt that the motircs ropre** on ot 

, Lord nelles- 

of his actions had been misconstrued by the Com- iey**n>ai. 
pan}, and that (he request for liis continuance had 
been reluctantly made at the instigation of the 
hlinister He still invariably observed towards the 
Court a studied respect m all bis official communi- 
cations to them , but the bearing of his lordship’s 
mind IS sbonn by his private and confidentnl 
correspondence v\ith the President, and that he 
frequentlj endured a state of painful ansiety and 
doubt, which must hai e been enhanced by the dis- 
racted state of the Mahratta powers, and the open- 
ing that would present itself for the intrigue of 
foreign emi'*saries, should the peace of Europe 
not be permanent, an e\ent which his usual fore- 
sight led him to apprehend Tfie question of 

the 
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1802 the Private 7 %aie» his lordship remarked, had 
never appeared to him to be of the magnitude 
or importance described by eitlier of the con- 
tending parties His conduct had been regula- 
ted by a calm and deliberate view of the compa- 
rative political and commercial advantages to the 
Company and the nation, of promoting or destroy- 
ingthatbranchoftrade. Hecomplained ofthelong 
Silence that had been observed for the three years 
during which he had been expecting definite com- 
mands on the subject, which he had sought with 
an anxiety ** equally assiduous and fruitless ” His - 
lordship observed with regard to the appointment 
of the Hon Henry Wellesley to Oude, no conside- 
ration inferior to the most urgent demand of the 
public servicCi could have induced him to fihie 
withdrawn his brother from the management of his 
personal and domestic arrangements, the loss hav'- 
ing been irreparable to lus private interests So 
far from its having been injurious to the civil 
servants, the transaction offered the most consi- 
derable advantages that could be conferred upon 
that «!crvicc since the acquirement of the dewanny 
in Bengal 

The Directors had been censured by Mr Dun- 
das for dcsinng to keep a good balance in tlicir 
home coffers,* but thej knew full well by expe- 
rience that tlicir ships, stores, and funds, might he 
devoted to the public service at the bidding of 

the 
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the Secret Committee, or under direct orders from 
the Croun, without other intcucntion. But when 
the state of tlie Company’s finances led tlieCourt to 
desire reimbursement of the political outlay, their 
accounts were disputed; and if, after lengtliened 
discussions, they had been partwlly admitted, the 
pressure on tlic national Exchequer rendered a 
settlement very inconvenient. Such were the facts. 

It IS not now necessary to stand forward m defence 
of the past system, but so long as that system 
lasted, and the interests of the proprietors were left 
to the meicy of the Minister and of Parliament, 
evorj one connected ivith the Company was bound 
to uphold and maintain the rights and privileges, 
upon which their claims could alone be success- 
fiilf^supported These circumstances explain why 
the Directors watched so jealously, and opposed so 
strongly, every attempt at the least inroad on the 
Company’s exclusive privileges This feeling will 
be better apprehended by the following extract 
from a private letter of the Deputy Chairman to D fferences 
Viscount Castlereagh, then president of the Board, 
who held out something of a threat of appealing to 
Parliament for additional powers to enable the 
Board to appropriate certain funds for the benefit 
of India The measure had immediate reference 
to the expense of the Calcutta College * 

One p'lrt of j our lordship’s letter appears to me to be of 
io questionable a nature, and bkely to lead to such unplea 

sant 

* Letter from Jacob Bo>-anquet, Esq to Vjscoimt Castle 
resgh 
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1S03. sant remarks, should it ever become necessary to lay it 
before the Court of Directors, that I think I should not 
discharge the duty I owe to your lordship, and to my own 
situation, if I did not hasten, at least to point out the appre- 
hensions I entertain, and give your lordship an opportunity 
of making any alteration wluch a subsequent view of the 
subject may suggest 

The passage to which I at present allude, is that in whicli 
jour lordship seems to me to hold out the interference of 
Parhament as a kind of tlireat Lkely to influence the deci- 
sion of the Court of Directors upon a point, which, if it is 
nearly connected with the future prosperity of the Indnii 
empire, attaches Itself also as closely to the honour, thecrcdit, 
and the good faith of the Companj at liome 
But e>en if the case should be othenMse, winch I cannot 
allow mj self for a moment to think, I should still clioosc 
ratlicr to nsk your lordships displeasure by the freedom of 
my communications, than be thought wanting in anj ri^icct 
in my attention to the rights of those whom I serve, or in 
any point of what I may conceive to bo a neccssary.part of 
my dutj 

No doubt the omnipotence of Parliament maj (if its 
justice \tiU ]x;rmit), mtcrfcrc to nbntlgc the powers, upon 
which the public faith has been sokmnlj pledged to Uic 
Last India Companj 

It ma> take into its own direction, or place under that of 
other persons, the control over the commcreinl and other 
funds of the Companj, which the law has nutliorirwl this 
luxlj to c3ccrci«c bj the statute to which 1 allude, and by its 
» lluTncts. But I am sure sour lonlship will agn-ewilh me 
m thinking, that whilst the^ powers ixut unaltercal, it 
would Ik iin.*annc<s in the extixane in the Court of Dua-ctor* 
to nlvindon tlicH nglits <w that discretion wluch they luitc 
swewn to maintain and to rxwriH , lior, 1 blirse, ran an 

initante 
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1803 . with France, and stated that he could only furnish 
Lord Wellesley with what was passing. He then 
directed his lordship*s particular attention to the 
plan for reducing the India debt, doing justice at 
the same time to the honourable exertions of his 
lordship in effecting retrenchments» 
oiicy of The Governor-general anticipated that even a 

[arquis SVel- or 

sley. renewal of hostilities with France, unaccompanied 
by the danger of military operations wth the 
French in India, or by a rupture between the 
Company and the Mahratta power, could not 
occasion any material delay in the liquidation of 
the debt, provided remittance was made from 
England for the investment from India. But he 
considered the instructions from the Secret Com- 
mittee, which directed the principal attention of 
the Governor to tlie reduction of the debt even 
should hostilities arise, inculcated principles of 
policy which might prove injurious to the safety 
of the Indian empire in time of war. Justeconomy 
he felt to be a bulwark of strength against the 
enemy, but he considered that no desire of tem- 
porary advantage ought to be allowed to contract 
a comprehensive scale of military preparations, 
or to repress the activity of military enterprise 
in India, in the event of a renewal of hostilities. 
They ought to be maintained upon a scale to 
frustrate surprise from the French, and to meet 
the attempts of the Mahratta powers. 

Ueports had reached the Governor-genera! of 

sonic 
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poijjc «ccrcl cn^i^tmcnls Iiclutcn I nnccmul tia i'='w 
IJatiMiii Ucinibhc* b) ^^hlcll the I ittcr power Ind 
ceded Cocinii nnd ot!»tr |>os^cs<ions to rnnee 
His tonlsfiip felt tIa*‘C circiimslniiccs called for 
Kreal caution and vigilance 'Uic mcws of tla 
rrcncli go\crnmuit, inprepanng to resume tlicsi 
|>ossej;sions under the treatj of AmiLns, were fullj 
dc^ eloped in n Alcmoir prepared b} M I cfcbirp, 
an ofTiccr of the rrcnch annj, and attached to 
die staff at Pondichcrr) It {Hunted out tlic 
importance of India to Great Ilntain, the evtent 
of her possessions there, the treatment of the 
Mogul, and the jHisstbilit) of a rrcnch nrmj 
reaching India tui Eg>pt The object whicJi 
should first engage its nttciition on arming in 
Ilindostan, was the restoration of the throne of 
limur, and whilst the British Goatmment would 
be directing all their attention to defeat the 
adsance from the West, a secret expedition 
should be prepared to proceed from Spam tut 
Mexico to I^Iandln, and another, to be proiided 
by the Dutch Republic, to proceed by the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the Spanisli Islands, nnd from 
thence to Tnncomalce, a port so important to the 
Enghsli navj The author of the Memoir was 
fully master of his subject, and expressed his 
conviction that if his own country did not enter 
into his views, that Russia, rapidly ad\ancing in 
civilisation, would direct her attention to the 

East 
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1803 . East.” Under other circumstances, and with a 
less vigilant and comprehensive mind than that 
possessed by the Governor-general, the machina- 
tions of the enemy might have inflicted an irre- 
parable blow on tlie interests of Great Britain 
in India. 
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The apprehensions entertjiined by Lord Wei- 
leslev of a rupture between France and Great Europe smi m 

•' ‘ India 

Britain, and that hostilities would also arise 
with the Mahrattas, were unfortunately realized, 
and disappointed the expectations of the home 
authorities, that a continuation of peace would 
admit of further reductions m the Indian establish- 
ments 

The Company possessed at this time on the Con- companys wr 

ntonaJ posse* 

tinent of India, Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, wonsBithis 
in full sovereignty, to which might be added the 
province of Benares, with the territories to the 
westward of the Ganges, lately belonging to 
OuDE, but now ceded to the Company These 
temtones formed an almost uninterrupted line of 
country from the sea-coast to Delhi, extending 
from south to north-west more than one thousand 
miles The remaining part of the Vizier’s pos- 
sessions were circumvented by those befonging 
to the British Government 

The coast of Coromandel had long been the 
chief military station The Company’s territories 
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1803 in that quarter of India consisted of the Northern 
C iRCARS, their ancient Jaghire round Fort St 
George, the Carnatic under the late assump- 
tion, the Cessions made by Tippoo m 1792 in 
the Tanjore and the Tmnevelly country depen- 
dant upon the Carnatic These dominions, with 
the others, m entire subjugation to the Company, 
stretched in a continuous line through the Penin- 
sula of India, from the sea to the coast of Malabar 
Contiguous to this line was the country given 
to OoDiAVAR, the restored Rajah of Mysore , but 
as the Company retained Sermgapatam, the rajah 
being entirely dependant upon them for his de- 
fence, the boundary of their rule might be con- 
sidered the Mahratta state, with the country of 
the Nizam 

On the upper coast of Malabar, the Company 
possessed the islands of BoazBAi and Salsette, 
with their trifling dependencies, and the cessions 
made by the Nabob of Broach 

Quarters of The quarters from whence hostilities might be 
proteuc iiosti expected to arise, were those of the Maiiuattas 
and the Rajah of Berar , the latter, although 
connected with the Pcisliwa as supreme head of 
the Mahratta power, did not stand so immedi- 
ately in the relation of a feudatory asSciNDiAit 
and IloLkAR 

The states of A\a and Nepaul uerc not 
ranked as po>\cr8 of sufficient importance to 
occasion any apprehension, ilicir character and 

strength 
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strength being little known, and much undeN isoa. 
rated. 

The dominions of the Rajah of Berar com- 
menced from the sea on the western coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, being bounded by those of the 
Nizam on the south-west. IIis capital was Nag- 
pore. His power was not very formidable, and 
his terntones were generally in an uncultivated 
state. 

Tlie Nizam bad been secured as an ally of the 
Company, under the subsidiary treaty of 1798 
The most vulnerable part of the Company’s 
frontier was contiguous to the country possessed 
by Scindiah In the event, therefore, of a combi- 
nation of the Mahratta forces, the Peishwa as tlie 
head, with Semdiah and HoILar as feudatories, 
joined to the Rajali of Berar, and directed by 
the skill and science of French officers, — Scmdnh 
possessing Delhi and the person of the Jlogul, — a 
united force would be collected to act against the 
British interests of fearful strength, which would 
demand the utmost exertion of the Government 
to contend against with success 

Since the conclusion of the treaty of Salbey 
with the Mahrattas in 1782,* and the aid which 
they gave under their leader Purseram Bhow, 
on the occasion of Lord Cornwallis’s operations 
against Senngapalam in 1792, the British Govern- 
ment 
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Rise pc Scin- 
dtah and llol* 
I<ar. 


ment had maintained little immediate connexion 
■with them. But both Scindiah and Holkar had 
since become powerful chiefs, with immense and 
well-trained forces. 

The rise of the Mahuatta power has been 
adverted to, but the origin of both Scindiah and 
Holkau, each of whom now engaged in hosti- 
lities with the British Government, presents too 
remarkable a feature in the history of tlie Com- 
pany, and of India, to be passed over unnoticed. 

The family of Scindiah were of a tribe of cul- 
tivators. Banojee Scindiah was the first who 
became a soldier; when taken into the service 
of tlio Pcishwa, his chief employment was the 
charge of his master’s slippers, llis advance- 
ment is attributed to the Pcishwa discovering, on 
coming out from a long audience witli the Salioo 
rajah, Ranojee Scindiah asleep on his back, with 
his slippers clasped with fixed Iiands to liis brcasl. 
This extreme care of so trifling a charge struck 
the Pcishwa, who immediately appointed him to 
his body guard, lie became a very enterprising, 
active soldier ; his exertions went far beyond Ins 
mcails, and he was indebted to IMulhar Row IIol- 
i.'jr. with whom he formetl so iniimstc connexho, 
for considerable pecuniary aid. Ranojee died in 
Malwa, leaving two imtiiraj sons, T«kajce and 
.MAniiAJKE Scindiah. The latter became the 
head of the family; and the dc.atli of Miilhar 
Row. in 17G4, who was their founifcr, left .’'fad- 

hajee 
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Iiajee Scindiah the first in power of the Mahratta 
mihtarj chiefs. At this juncture Ragobah, of 
N\Iiom so much has been already Avntfen, desired 
to coerce Ahalj^ Baee, the widow of Mulhar Row 
Holkar’s son, and the representative of the family, 
into an arrangement that would ha\c destroyed 
Its power. Madhajee Scmdiah, though he offered 
his personal senice, as belonging to the hoiiseliold 
troops of Rogobali, in the character of Pcislnva, 
refused to command the army which he himself 
possessed i^amst Holkar’s family. The Rhjah 
of Nagpoor adopted a similar determination, and 
thus frustrated Ragobah’s designs Madliajcc 
Scindiah greatly increased Ins power, and became 
tlic principal opposcr of the English m the ccic* 
brated ISIahratta war carried on in fa>our of Ra* 
gobali, during the government of Afr. Hastings 

lie was the nominal slate, but the npil imsicr of the mi- 
fortiinale Emperor Shall Aiiluin, tlic pretended fncml, but 
dcMgniiigntal of thchouvof Ilolknr, the professed infinor 
in all matters of form, but the real supenor onil oppressor of 
the llnjpoot pronnees of Central India , and the proclaimed 
soldier, but the actual plunderer of tlie Ecislwa 

In the part lie took at the treaty of Salbey, he 
appeared as an independent prince, though mani- 
festing deference to the Vcishwa, for whom lie made 
tlic emperor sign the commission of Mcc-rcgcnt of 
the empire,* at the same time receiving from the 
Pcisliwa a commission as his depuU in that high 

office. 
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1902 . office. But after he came to Poonah he was actual 
sovereign of Hindostan, from the Sutlej to Agra ; 
the conqueror of the princes of Rajpoolana; the 
commander of an army composed of sixteen bat- 
talions of regular infantry, five hundred pieces of 
cannon, and 100,000 horse; the possessor of two- 
thirds of Malwa, and some of the finest provinces 
of the Deccan. When he went to pay obeisance to 
a youth who then filled the office of Peishwa, he 
dismounted from his elephant at the gates of Poo- 
nah, placed himself in the great ball of audience 
below all the hereditary nobles of the state, and 
when the Peishwa came into the room and desired 
him to be seated with others, he objected, on the 
ground of being unworthy of the honour; and un- 
tying^ bundle he carried under his arm, produced 
a pair of slippers, saying, ** this is ray occupatioDr 
it was ray father’s.” 

He is stated to have been consistent throughout 
his life in the part he acted, which appeared more 
natural, from a manly simplicity of character leading 
him equally to despise the trappings of state and 
allurements of luxury. To check the incursions of 
the Bheels, and to take an effectual part in the 
wars north of theNerbudda, in which he wns mostly 
engrossed, he determined to raise a corps of infan- 
try. General DeBoigne, when he entered his ser- 
vice, was brought to Ins notice as the author of a 
plan to frustrate his operations against Gohud. 
Ills forces, thus aided by Dc Boigne, not only sub- 
dued 
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dued the several petty states in Central India, but 
broke the proud spirits of the higher Rajpoots, and 
acquired possessions computed at seventy-five lacs 
of rupees. He proceeded to Poonah in 1794, where 
he died. 

His object had been to give greater permanency 
to his government than had hitherto belonged to a 
Mahratta chief ; generally residing in Hindostan, 
but coming sometimes to Malwa, and remaining a 
short time at Oojeen. The countries under his ONvn 
observation are stated to have been well managed, 
as were also those where the people observ’cd peace 
and manifested obedience; but, in his endeavour to 
subdue the chiefs of Hindostan, the provinces of 
Rajpootana, and the petty rajahs of Centra! India, 
to tiie state of subjects, great cruelties were fofiicted 
by his army, full liberty being given to their irre- 
gular violence. 

Madhajce Scindiah had no sons. His brother 
Tukajee had three; the eldest of them died wthout < 

issue; the second had two, of whom the youngest, 

Anund Row, became the favourite of his uncle, 
lie had but one son, Dowlut Row Scindiali, who 
>vas adopted by his great-uncle as bis heir. He was 
only thirteen years of age at the death of Madhajee, 
when he succeeded to his great-uncle’s \'ast pos- 
sessions, and to the command of an army tliat ren- 
dered him the arbiter of the Mahratta empire- 
Born and educated at a distance from the Deccan, 
surrounded by Europeans, Mahomedans, and Raj- 
poots, 
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iKr». pools, nml despising the irregular and predatory 
liordcs, whose activity and enterprise liad esta- 
blished the fame of his ancestors, Dowliit Ilow 
Scindiah was more the principal sovereign of India, 
than a member of the Mahratta confederacy. The 
war undertaken by these chiefs against the Ki/ani 
in 1795, formed a temporary bond of union, but 
the campaign was shortly terminated by great sacri- 
fice of territory and treasure, under llic treaty of 
Kiirdlah, secured by scenes of art, treacherj', and 
intrigue, which Ictl to the subsequent commotions 
in ilic Mahratta states. 

TIic family of IIolkaii were of the shepheW 
tribe. The first who rose above the class of peasants 
was Mulliar How, bom inlC03. Appointed origi- 
nally to watch the sheep of the family, lie was sub- 
sequently taken into the sendee of lljc Peishwa, 
Bajee Bow, and detached into the Concan with 
the Pcishwa’s brother Chimnajcc. By 1732, lie 
had acquired considerable possessions, and Jiad 
Indore assigned to him for the support of his troops. 
He was engaged with the other chiefs in endea- 
vouring to fix tlic power of his nation permanently 
overllindostan, by operations which extended from 
the provinces of Oude to the Indus, and from the 
lulls of Rajpootana to the mountains of Kumaon. 
He obtained from the Emperor Ahmed Sliab, in 
1757, the sirdaismookhee, a due of twelve and 
a-half per cent, on the revenue of Cliandore. He 
established a considerable influence in the country 

of 
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ofJeypoor, and large domains in the Deccan, with 
a portion of Candeish, He died at the age of 
seventy-six. Inferior to Madhajee Scindiah as a 
statesman, he is represented to ha\e been his supe- 
rior as a soldier. His administration is said to have 
been firm but considerate, as well as his conduct 
to^^ ards the Rajpoot princes of Malwa, whose les- 
pect, if not regard, he conciliated by good faith, 
and moderation in the exercise of power He was 
generous, and had no personal regard for money , 
in his several relations of life he is stated to have 
done that from his heart, whichMadhojce Scindiah 
did from his head. The one was a plain, sincere 
soldier, the other added to great qualities all the 
art of a crafty politician Mulhar Row had only 
one son, Ktindec Row, who was killed in 1752 at 
the siege of Kumbheer, four coss from Dcig, Ij mg 
equi-distant between that place and Bhurtporc 
Kiindcc Row had married Ahaija Bacc, of afamily 
of the name of Scindiah, by wliom he had one son 
and one daughter. The Peisliwa immediately sent 
tlic son a khclailt, or honorary dress, recognising 
hitn ns successor to the power and possessions of ins 
grandfithcr. lie was of weak intellect, and died 
insane. IIis mother, Ahalya Race, dcfcatetl the 
jnlngiics of the Brahmin minister of the late i\Iul- 
Inr Row, who was in concert wiili Ragobah, the 
Vcisliwa, and determined locxcrcisc the right she 
jjo«<!cs.«cd of elLCtingn Fuccc«*5or, which claim she 
resolved to maintain at all liarards. Hearing that 

Ragobah 
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iM) 2 . Tlngobah was making preparations to attack her, 
she advised him not to make war on a woman, from 
wliich he might incur disgrace, but could not de- 
rive honour j she made preparations for hostilities, 
in which the troops ofllolkar evinced tlic greatest 
enthusiasm. Ragobah was accordingly induced to 
abandon Iiis intentions. 

Ahalya Baec selected for the command of her 
armies Tukajee Ilolkar, a chief of the same tribe, 
but no way related to Mulhar Row. Tukajee ob- 
tained an honorary dress from the Pcishwa, con- 
firming him in his high station. The autliority of 
the Ilolkar state, although tiius divided, remained 
undisturbed by jealousy or ambition. Tukajee, by 
desire of Ahalya Baec, was styled on his seal ** the 
son of Mulhar Row Ilolkar." Although he was in 
the Deccan for nearly twelve years together, all the 
districts south of the Satpoora range were managed 
byhim ; but be always consulted Alialya Baee, who 
was in fact the bead of the government. Tukajee 
acted a conspicuous part in the war wliich the 
Poonah government, united with theNizam, carried 
on against Tippoo in 1784. The administration of 
Ahalya Baee is described as having been singu- 
larly successful. 

Pmcipie^of The first principle of her go%emnient appears to have 

^c^mentf * hcen moderate assessment, and an almost sacred respect for 
the native rights of the village officers and proprietors of 
land. She heard every complaint in person, and oltlioiigh 
she continually referred causes to courts of equity and arbi- 
tration. 
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traUon, and to licr ministers, for settlement, she was oIwa}s 1002 
*>eces5jble. and so strong was her sen^ of dut}, on all 
points connccfeil with the distnlnihon of justice, that she is 
rcprcscntctl as being not only patient, but unweaned, m tlie 
in\cstigation of the most miugniHcant causes, when appeals 
Wen, made to her decision Although cnQuincs have been 
made among all nmlcs and clas<iC3, nothing has been dis- 
covered to dimmish the culogium, or rather blessings, which 
are poured forth whenever her name is mentioned The 
more, indeed, enquiry is pursued, the more admiration is 
csccitcd but It appears above oil extraonbnarj, how she 
had mental and bodil) powers to go through with the 
labours she imposed upon herself, and which, from the age 
of thirty to sixty, when she died, were unrcmitled The 
hours gained from the oiTairs of the state, wcrcalJ given to 
acts of devotion and chanty and o deep sense of religion 
appears to have strengthened her mind in the performance 
of her worldly duties. She used to say that she “ deemed 
herself answerable to God for every cxerase of power,” and, 
m the full spint of a pious and benevolent mmd was wont 
to exclaim, when urged bj hernunisfcrs to acts of extreme 
seventy, “ Let us, mortals, beware how we destrey the 
worhs of tlie Almighty ” From a rery minute narrative 
which has been obtained of Aholya Baee's daily occupa- 
tions, it appears that she rose one hour before da^ breah, 
to say her morning prayers andperfonn the customary cere, 
monies. She then heard the sacred volumes of her faith 
read for a fixed period, distributed alms, and gave food m 
person to a number of Bralimins Her own breakfast was 
then brought, whicli was alwa^ of vegetable diet for, 
although the rules of her tnbe did not require it, she had 
forsworn animal food After breakfast she ogam went to 
pra;>crs, and then took a diort repose after rising from 
which, and dressing herself, she went, about two o’clock, 

to 
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to her {lurbar, or court, where she usually remained till 
81X in the evening and when two or three hours had been 
devoted to religious exercises and a frugal repast, business 
recommenced about nine o’clock, and continuctl till eleven, 
at which hour she retired (o rest This course of life, 
marked by pra) er, abstinence, and labour, knew little vans- 
tion, except vvbat was occasionetl by rcbgious fasts and 
festivals (of winch she was very observant), and the occur- 
rence of pubbe emergencies 

The territories of the Holkar family continued 
prosperous until the death of Tukajee, m 1797. 
He left two sons, Casee Row and Mulhar Row, 
by his wife, and two natural sons, Jeswunt Row 
and Etojee Row The pretensions of Casee Row 
were prior froni birth, but he was of weak intel- 
lect, deformed in body, and quite unequal to the 
active duties of government Mulhar Row, a 
brave aspiring youth, commanded the armies, 
and, in consequence of his father not liavmg 
favoured his pretensions, he threw himself for 
support on Nana Furnavese, the celebrated minis- 
ter of the Peisliwa, who promised him his influ- 
ence Casee Row, then at Mhysir, sought sup- 
port from Dowlut Row Scmdiah, or rather from 
his profligate minister Sirjee RowGhatkia, whose 
daughter was married to Scmdiah The aid was 
promised, and on his arrival at Poonah his cause 
was openly espoused To prevent the escape of Ins 
brother, a reconciliation took, place but, on the 
night of the day on winch it was effected under a 
sacred oath, the camp of Mulhar Row was sur- 
rounded 
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rounded by Scindiah’s forces Mulhar Row at 1 * 02 . 
daybreak, learning his situation, endeavoured to 
escape, and mounted his horse but was killed by 
a ball, which pierced him in the forehead The 
whole of Holkar’s troops, about three or four 
tliou<!and, were dispersed, except a few followers 
of Casee Row, and their camp plundered Jes- 
■waint Row, the eldest of the two natural sons, 
was among the fugitives, he sought protection at 
Nagpoor but a belief thathe possessed property, 
or a desire to conciliate the government of Poonah 
and Scindiab, led Ragojee Bhoonslah, the rajah 
of Isagpoor, to seize and confine Jeswunt Row 
After SIX months imprisonment he escaped, but 
was retaken He again managed to elude his 
guard, and escaped to Candeish, accompanied 
by a IMahomedan soldier, an active and intelligent 
Hindu of the name of Bhuwanee Sliunkur He 
was aided by Anund Row, chief of Dhurmpooree, 
on the Nerbudda, of the family of Puar "Whilst 
with Anund Row, the latter was attacked by a 
body of Patans and Pindames Jeswaint wrote 
to the leaders of the Pindames, desiring them, as 
adherents of the Holkar family, to withdraw 
They fell back , upon which Jcs^vlmt Row sprung 
from Ins borce, seized a sponge staff, and a gun that 
w'as recovered, turned it upon the assailants, and 
constrained them to retreat After extraordinary 
cxcrtionshe effected ajunction with Ameer Khau, 
the Patau leader, in 179S, and plundered some 

towais 
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1902. towns of Dowlut Roav Scindiah on the Ncr- 
budda, wlicre he liad a sharp contest wth a cam- 
poo, or brigade of the Chevalier Dudernaic, then 
in the service of Cascc Row, which had been sent 
from Indore to attack him. Jcsvvunt Row being 
victorious, was ultimately joined by the troops of 
Casec Row, the Chevalier Dudcrnaic, and Nujeeb 
iCiian. Thus at the close of the year in which he 
had escaped from Poonah as a fugitive, be became 
the acknowledged guardian of Kundec Row, tlic 
infant and posthumous sod of Mulhar Row. He 
reformed his army: he bestowed the title of 
nabob on Ameer Khan, who was detached in an 
eastern direction with a strong corps, to plunder and 
collect contributions. Saugor, belonging to the 
Peishwa, after being defended byVenaickRow, was 
taken by storm: a scene of the most promiscuous 
and unrestrained pillage followed, and continued 
almost a month. The city was set fire to on the day 
of the storm, and the flames raged throughout the 
whole period. All were ruined ; no property was 
spared ; andthelastfewdays were passed in dragging 
* the tanks for supposed treasure. The excesses com- 

mitted by Ameer Khan’s troops were dreadful. 

During these extraordinary vicissitudes, Jeswunt 
Row committed ravages on the territories of Scin- 
diah, which led to contests between those two 
chiefs, in the course of which Scindiah sent away 
Casee Row to Mhysir, and offered to give up Kun- 
dee Row, the infant son of Mulhar Row, and with 

him 
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him all the Ilolkar possessions, if Jcswunt Row iso?- 
would cease from farther devastation of his pro- 
vinces. The latter, however, required the restora- 
tion of some of the Holkar provinces which had 
not been in possession of the family since the time 
of the first Ululhar Row. This being' refused, he 
carried on his operations on a more extended 
scale. He sent two Patan chiefs to plunder the Mdscmdiaii. 
territories of Scindiah and thcPcishwain theDec- 
can, while he marched northu'ard, levying heavy 
fines as he went. He obliged Zalem Sing, of 
Kotah, to pay him seven lacs to save his country 
from desolation. He induced the troops under 
the Chevalier Dudernaic to abandon that officer 
and join him; he then moved westward from Tonk 
to meet a force sent against him by Scindiah. 

Having learned of the riches at Nath Bora, in 
BHwjIr, he made rapid marches, in hopes of re- 
lieving the wants of his army, by plundering the 
treasures and jewels with which the liberal piety 
of the Hindus had ornamented its shrines. The 
most dreadful scenes of cruelty and pillage are 
stated to have marked his advance to\vards Poonah, 
in defence of which city Scindiah had sent a force 
to support the Peishwa. The battle between the 
combined troops of the Peishwa and Scindiah, 
opposed to those of Holkar, ^vas fought on the 25th 
October 1802. Jeswunt Row, afterdrawing out 
his army opposite to his enemies, with his cavalry 
in the rear, dismounted and stood upon an emi- 
nence. 
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His enemies commenced the engagement, and 
caused some of his cavalry to retreat; where- 
upon he immediately sprang upon his horse, and 
addressing a small party of his men, advised all 
who did not intend to conquer or die, to save 
themselves, and return to their wives and children, 
exclaiming, As for me, I have no intention of 
surviving this day ; if I do not gain the victory, 
where can I fly 9 ” 

His victory was complete, a considerable num- 
ber of the enemy being killed and wounded. The 
Patans of Ameer Khan returned to plunder, and 
had reached the skirts of the city of Poonah, when 
Jcswunt Row Holkar ordered some guns to play 
upon them ; but as it did not wholly stop them, 
he galloped, wounded as he was, to the spot, 
and slew two or three of them with his spear.* He 
displayed great bravery throughout the action. 
When Ameer Khan, who had not been so distin- 
guished, came to congratulate Jcswunt Row on 
the happy result of the day, the latter chieftain 
smilingly remarked, ‘‘You have been lucky to 
escape, brother.*’ *‘I have, indeed,” was the 
reply, ** for sec here, the lop of my bridle is bro- 
ken with a cannon ball.” Well, you arc a most 
fortunate fellow, for I obseiv’c the shot has touched 
neither of your horse’s cars, though the wounded 
ornament was betwixt tlicra.” 

Holkar formed an alliance with Ainrul How, 

the 
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the adopted son of the late Peishwa’s father, and isw 
therefore called his brother The Peishwa fled, 
and -was considered by that act to have virtually 
abdicated. Holkar staid some days, to await the 
annal of Amrut Row. He treated the British resi- 
dent, Colonel Close, with great distinction, but 
every endeavour to reconcile him to the new 
government proving unavailing, his pa«!sports for 
Bombay were unwillingly granted 

The Governor-general had ineffectually sought 
the formation of a subsidiary treaty with the turc* for a »ub 

I (Iwry treaty 

Peishwa. In a letter to the resident, dated in 
June, his lordship stated that, however desirable 
such a measure might be, ho was of opinion that 
Ins highness would never consent until compelled 
by the exigency of his affairs. Tliat exigency 
had now arisen , for on the same day that Holkar 
obtained the victory just alluded to, the Peishwa 
submitted preliminarj propositions for subsidising 
SIX native battalions with their proportion of artil- 
ler}’-men, intending, should circumstances render 
it necessary, to proceed himself for safety to Bas- 
scin. Had the proposition of the Governor-ge- 
neral, so repeatedly urged, for forming such an 
alliance, been accepted by his highness, he would 
have been spared lus humiliitmg flight, and his 
capital would not have suffered the miseries in- 
flicted from the inroads of his ungovcrmhlc feu- 
ditoncs 

Jt was sujiposed (a supposition that had con- 
siderable 
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siderable weight with the Court of Directors, m 
reviewing the proceedings at Oude), that the 
Peishwa withheld his assent to a subsidiary treaty, 
from having witnessed the Governor general s 
arrangements with the Vizier, which had termi- 
nated in the alienation of so large a portion of 
his territorial possessions But the Peishwa had 
rejected the proposal more than a year and a half 
antecedent to the treaty formed by the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, and long before he could by 
possibility have learned the tenor of the negotia- 
tion with the Vizier If he knew of it previously 
to its final settlement, it must have been by 
treachery. These are important facts, as bearing 
upon the policy adopted by the Governor-general 
m the midstof events and circumstances connected 
with interests so widely extended 

Jeswunt Bow Holkar desired to obtain posses- 
sion of the Peishwa’s person, and to establish an 
administration that would secure his own ascen- 
dancy, to the exclusion of Scindiah This plan 
filling, his next project was to invite Amrut Bow 
to Poonah, Jeswunt Row assuming the general 
command of the troops The engagement con- 
Bas- eluded between the Peishwa and the Besidcnt 
on the 31st of December 1802, i\as confirmed 
bj tlie Governor-general on the llth of Pebruary 
1803 

By the l7tU article, ** the union of the two 
states IV as so firmlj connected that ihcyivcro to 

he 
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be considered as one, and the Peishwa \ras not 
to commence, nor to pursue in future, an} nego- 
tiations with any other power whatever” It 
was termed the treat} of £assem A subsidiaiy 
force of not less tlian six thousand regular native 
infantry, with the usual appointment of field-pieces 
and European artillery, were attached The Go- 
vernor-general desired to comprehend the principal 
branches of the INIahratta empire m the general 
system of defensive alliance and guarantee, on 
the basis of the engagements concluded with the 
Nizam in 1800 

His lordship also felt that the British Govern- 
ment must either persevere m restoring the Peish- 
wa's authority, or abandon all hope of concluding 
arrangements with the Mahratta states, which 
were essential to complete the consolidation of 
the Bnti'sU empire in India, and to secure the 
future tranquillity of Hindostau 

Communications had pas'^ed between a vakeel 
of Gocklah, the PeisUvva’s commandant, and Co- 
lonel Wellesley At the same time the Governor- 
general wrote to General Lake, the comraander- 
in-chicf, apprising him that the IMadras govern- 
ment had, parti) from its own view of circum 
stances, and partly from the Governor-generals 
orders, collected a force to aid in the general 
measures IIis lordship exerted cverj cflort to 
avoid hostilities, and believed that he should not 
be disapjiointed m preserving peace, but m the 

^OL 11 u possible 
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180 ^ possible event of hostilities, Scindiah’s possessions, 
and the destruction of fais power in Hindostan, 
were the first points to be effected. It was deemed 
advisable that General Lake should remain with 
the army in Oude, rather than proceed to the 
command in Hurryhur, but the option was still 
left to his excellency In order to ensure a full 
and accurate report of events in Nagpore, in con- 
nexion with the affairs of the Mahratta empire, 
MrWebbe, then resident at Senngapatam, was 
removed to Nagpore, Major Malcolm being ap- 
pointed to Mysore 

rrepaTatJons The force provided by the Madras Government 
te^wjtiithe had assembled at Hurryhur The command of the 
Command of detachment, which consisted of about eleven thou- 
I'u dS" confided to General Wellesley, at 

Cei particular desire of Lord Chve, who felt that 

}jjg ]ocnl knowledge, and the influence he had 
established, by personal intercourse, with the 
Mahratta chieftains, peculiarly qualified him to 
discharge Us complicated duties General Welles- 
ley commenced his movements on tlie 9th of 
March, crossing the Tumboodra rneron the 12lh. 
Tlie admirable conduct observed by the force 
under his command during the operations against 
Doondnh Waugh, had produced so favorable an 
impression, that it greatly facilitated the present 
progress of his troops llolknr mov cd off tow arils 
Ahmednuggur and Chandorc Certain Mahratta 
Mrdnrs and jnulnredars, including Appah Sahib, 

the 
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the head of tlic Putwurdan familj, and son of 
Purscram BIiow, with Gocklah the commander in 
the seruce of the Peishwa, joined General Wel- 
Icslej Intelligence reaching the General tint 
Amrut Pow intended to burn Poonah when the 
British force should approach the city, he nndc a 
forced march between the morning and the night 
of the 19th of April, of sivtj' miles, having been 
detained, out of that time, six hours in the Bliore 
Ghaut The unexampled cclcntj of this move- 
ment saved thccitj, which Amrut Uow quitted 
with great precipitation. The state of the Dcccan 
had been so impoverished b> tlieincumonof IIol- 
kar, that his arm) could not have longer subsisted 
in that quarter, he had not “left a stick standing ’ 
within one hundred and fift) miles The Pcishvva 
met General WVllcsIc) on the Cth Mn) , and on the 
13th entered Poonah. where lie w-as rcscatetl on 
the musnud The first object of the gtneral vvas 
to tfiect a gixxl understanding between the Push- 
vva anil Amrut How, who having been inducvtl to 
prottusc a separation from the IVishwas cntniiis 
was pasi-niotl w nh the ‘Tiirrcc putka, or goldt ti 
ptiinon Dithreiiccs had an*cn Ik tween the Put- 
wurdan family niid iht Hajah of KolajK«->r, who . 
had dtpnvcd them ofn amsidcrabb part of Ihur 
possessions The ftclin.,* of the m ja^huc- 
dars wcie lAcwiw t> I»e csmsulttsl . altluu^lj 
iverv tvcrtiov wa.s imde bv Gtniral \\tlk-sl >, 
to induce the Pttshwa to act in a manner ca'cti- 

l - |j‘r«l 
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be t tliali. 


lated to reconcile these discordant interests, and 
to come forward and manifest a disposition to sup- 
port his own power, all proved ineffectual The 
jaghiredars were separating, and there was eiery 
prospect that the Peishwa’s army would shortly 
be disbanded His highness saw his own safety 
jn the treaty with the Company, but was incapa- 
ble of transacting the business with his govern- 
ment , he was jealous of the influence which the 
Company’s authorities had gamed over his chiefs, 
although he knew that he owed to that influence 
his restoration to power His disposition was lilse- 
wiseso vindictive, tliat be could not be brought 
to pardon those who had injured him, or to whom 
he had done an injurj- 

Scmdiah and Holkar having evinced an inten- 
tion to form a confederacy for the purpose of induc- 
ing tlio Peishwa to ccdetlic lands he had acquired 
in Guzzerat, under the treaty of Bassein, the Gover- 
nor-general determined to bring Scmdiah to a de- 
finitive declaration Tlie chiefs of the Mahratta 
empire had been accustomed to look at a confede- 
racy of the greater powers among tliein, as a force 
which nothing could withstand They recollected 
its success against the Bntish Goicrnnient in 
former times, and anticipated the same success m 
the expected contest Sev eral uicflectinl attempts 
were made on the part of Colonel Collins, the 
resulent at Scimliah s durbar, to Icam the niten- 
tjons of that chief who replied, that after setmg 

the 
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the Rajah of Berar, he ^^ould inform the Resident iso’ 
“ whether it should be peace or -svar ’* The inter- 
view hanng taken place, Colonel Collins pressed 
for a decision, but without success In this state 
of vacillation and uncertainty, the Governor-gene- 
ral resolved to entrust General Wellesley with 
the conduct of the whole of the affairs, civil and 
military, m Hindostan and the Deccan, connected 
with the countries of the Nizam, the Peishwa, 
and the Mabratta states and chiefs, and with 
power to decide any question which might arise, 
or to negotiate and conclude any engagements 
with Scmdiah, Holkar, or the Rajah of Berar. 

The approved abilities, zeal, temper, and judg- 
ment of General Wellesley, combined with his 
extensive local experience, his established influ- 
ence, and high reputation amongst the Mabratta 
chiefs and states, and his knowledge of the Go- 
vernor-general’s views, pointed him out as pecu- 
liarly fitted to undertake the important and 
responsible trust In reply to a letter which 
Scmdiah had written to the Governor-general, he 
was informed by General Wellesley that Colonel 
Collins, the resident, had been directed to demand 
an explanation forthwith , and, at the same time, 
to appnze him, that arrangements had been made 
for the most active operations against him and the 
Rajah of Berar, but on his troops being with- 
drawn to their usual stations beyond the Nerbud- 
dah, the British force would likewise retire A 
communication 
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iso-^ communication ^vas at the same time addressed to 
Holkar, e\prcssmg a connction that lie would 
conduct himself in a manner consonant to Ins own 
interests, by continuing in peace with the Com- 
pany 

The Peishwa, although bound by treaty to bring 
forward a contingent of sixteen thousand men, 
sent only three thousand, and these without the 
means of defraying their pay. Both Scindiali and 
the Rajah of Berar, professed to have no intention 
of disturbing the provisions of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, but at tlie same time advanced to the iid- 
juntee pass, situated immediately upon the Nizam’s 

Actremea frontier There they earned bn protracted commu* 

B rcB of Gene , . , , » j 

ml Weiieaiey nicatious With the resident, which werepermittea, 
in the V am hope of avoiding extremities Incessant 
activity and great ability were evinced by General 
Wellesley, m the promptitude w ith which he dealt 
with the several important matters as they arose, 
keeping up a daily correspondence, which included 
communications with General Bake in Hmdostan, 
with the governments of Madras and Bombay, 
with the JVTahratta chiefs, and with the residents 
at the respective courts, and, lastly, making a 
report of Jus measures and proceedings to the 
Governor-general, besides directing all the mili- 
tary arrangements, embracing the disposition of 
the troops, the supply of the commissariat, and 
devising plans for meeting the failure of aid w Inch 
he had been led to expect from other quarters 

General 
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General Wellesley, m the exercise of liis ple- 
nary powers, issued directions to Colonel Collins, 
to call upon Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar to 
retire without delay to J'fagpoor, but as Scindiah 
might plead his inability, on account of the rain*?, 
to pass the Taptee and Nerbuddah, he was to pro 
ceed to Burhampoor. General Wellesley through- 
out his correspondence observed an urbanitj of 
style, which had great effect in securing the 
hearty co-operation of all whose services he called 
forth It Avas of essential advantage m commu- 
nicating with the natives His companion m 
arras, Colonel Stev enson, towards whom the ge- 
neral entertained more than common regard, had 
wntten a letter to a chief of some consideration 
m Scmdiah’s service, desiring him to withdraw 
from the Nizam’s territories, in which he had 
made use of an expression not commonly em- 
ployed in communications to natives of that de 
scnptioD General Wellesley stated, that although 
the native ought not to have entered tlie Nizam s 
countrj’, he could not approve of the expression 
inadvertently used, and desired Colonel Stevenson 
to take an opportumtj of wnting to the native 
officer to explain it. 

As General Wellesley’s extensive command 
included the troops acting in Guzerat, with winch 
country and its localities he was entirely nnac- 
quamlcd, he requested the governor of Bombay 
would be so kind as to fumi*'h him witli returns 

of 
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1602 . of the strength and equipment of those forces, 
their distribution, an account of tlie state of 
, defence of the forts they occupied, and the names 
of the officers who commanded them; a sketch 
of the territories of the Guicowar, which it was 
intended the troops should defend, and any gene- 
ral topographical account of the country from 
which he might be able to form a judgment, re- 
pecting its great communication, as well with 
the sea-coast as with the countries of the Elolkar 
family and of Scindiah, and with those lately 
ceded to the Company by the Peishwa. With 
such documents, he hoped to form a system for 
the defence of those territories that would tend 
to their security ; and he urged a request, before 
made by the resident at Poonah, that Colonel 
Reynolds riiight be ordered to send him a map of 
the countries which were or miglit be the scene 
of Ins operations. The advantages derived to the 
Bombay Government from General Wellesley’s 
advice, on the measures to be adopted for the 
defence of Gurcrat.is apparent from the admirable 
suggestions he made to tlie Governor of Bombay 
on the 2d August 1803. Although he had never 
visited those countries, the reader will discover 
the clear and correct perception he formed, from 
the documents furnished, of the objects to be pro- 
dded for, including the security of Surat, Kaira, the 
garrisons for Bnrodo, Cambay, Kurrah, and even- 
tually Baroach. After considcnng the dij'posi- 

tion 
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tfon and distnbution of the troops, headrerted to 
their means of subsistence, discnmmating bet^^ een 
those required for defetiswe and those for offemiie 
measures , the latter being quite different, and of 
a more extensive nature He then entered upon 
the more immediate duties of the officer who 
would command the force, both m a military 
point of MCTv, and in his political communications 
wth the resident at Poonah and Baroda, and 
suggested the importance of keeping on good 
terms with the Bheels 

In a subsequent letter of the 13th of August, 
he aDimad>erts upon the inexcusable delay m 
relieiing the wants of the troops at Songhur, 
which fort presented the onlj check to an enemy 
adi incing on Surat His pecuniary arrangements 
for carrying on the public service were equally 
marked by a knowledge of the subject, in de- 
vising the best means for meeting the pressure of 
tlie times 

To bring matters to a final issue •with the Mali 

® dent r th'5c n 

ritta chiefs. Colonel Collins was instructed to 

b > passports. 

quit Scindiah s camp, upon being satisfied that 
thej determined to retain their positions lie 
accordingly demanded Itis passport on the 30Ui 
Julj, and sent off his pesft kanalt * TJic ram 
protracted his departure until the 3d of August, 
when he quitted the camp for Tondapoor General 
clloslcj had appnzcd Genera! Lake on the 22d 

Tulj 

• Tl c chief nwnager or agent to a resident 
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1002 . July of his intended measures, and the disposition 
of his forces The communication from Colonel 
Collins of the 3d of August reaching General 
■\Vellesley on the 6th, he issued immediate orders 
to the officers in Guzerat to attack Baroach, and 
not to suffer any attempt at negotiation to inter- 
rupt the measure. Colonel Stevenson was at the 
same time directed to move forward from Aurun- 
gabad, and a suggestion was made to the go^ern- 
ment of Madras, for operations from Ganjam 
against Cuttack 

General Stuart General Stuart, the commander-m-chief at 
«imiroand?o * Madias, not Only detaclicd reinforcements to (»e- 
lesiey ueral Wellesley, but most honourably and disin- 

terestedly relinquished the personal gratification 
of commanding an army, probably destined to 
undertake very distinguished services • but he did 
so in order to continue that important charge in 
the hands of General Wellesley, who, m his 
judgment, was the officer best qualified to exercise 
It with advantage to the public. 

General The 8th bciug the first day the weather per 

Ahmednure«r mitted. General Wellesley broke ground, ha^ mg 
in the morning despatched a messenger to the 
killcdar of the fort of Ahmednuggur, requiring its 
surrender. On his arnval in the neighbourhood 
of the pettah,* he offered cowle f to tlie inha- 
bitants, The pcttali being held by a body of 
Arabs, supported by a battalion of Scindmh’s 

regular 

• Suburb or outworks f Quarter, protccUon 
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regular lufantry and some hoise, who were en- 
camped in an open space between the pettah and 
the fort, the killedar refused It was immediately 
attacked but being pecnliarly well adapted for 
defence, the resistance was obstinate After a 
gallant contest, the Bntish force obtained pos- 
se'Jsiou, the Arabs who survived retiring in the 
night to the northward On the following day 
General Wellesley reconnoitred the ground in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, a battery was 
erected which opened at daylight on the 10th, 
its effect induced the killedar to offer to capitu- 
late, but he protracted the negotiation until the 
e\enmg, dunng which interval the general re- 
fused to cease operations, as they bad declined 
to send hostages to the camp On the morning Ahmednaggur 
of the 12th the enemy, consisting of 1,400 men 
marched out, and the fort of Ahmednuggiir -^vas 
taken possession of by the British troops Ge- 
neral Wellesley proposed to cro*s the Godaiery 
n\er, haiing framed measures for following up 
his operations against the enemj, by getting pos- 
session of all Scindiah’s temtones south of that 
river, depending upon Ahraednuggur, and securing 
resources for his army Captain Graham, who 
wTis appointed collectdr of the districts around 
Abmednuggur, ^vas cautioned by General Wel- 
lesley to bear m mmd, that to preserve the coun- 
try m a ‘state of tnnqiiillitj, and to secure for the 
use of the troops under his command resources 

and 
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and a free communication through it to Poonah 
and Bombay^ %\crc objects of far greater impor- 
tance than to collect a large revenue from it. 

I >Msh jou therefore to roftnin from passing the country 
with n MOW to raising the collections ns Ingh its thtj cm 
go You correspond with me, in the jicrfomianco of 
the duties now cntrustc<l to jou 

Having inspected the fort, the quantity of stores 
that were found was astonishing, and the powder 
so good, that as much was replaced from the 
magazines as had been consumed m tlie siege 
A treaty was agreed to with Ararut Kow, who 
was to join General Wellesley witlim nineteen 
days from the 16th of August. 

General Lake, under the tenour of the commu- 
nications made to him in January, remained in 
Bengal, where his presence was deemed of greater 
importance than in Mysore. The Governor-gene- 
ral had expressed an opinion, that the force at 
Hurryhur would not be called upon to act defen- 
sively or offensively, but should hostilities arise, 
they would, in all probability, take place against 
Scmdiah, when an attack on his possessions m 
Hindostan would follow , but it was his lordship’s 
earnest desire and belief that Scmdiah would 
be brought to terms, although he had felt it right 
to take measures for assembling a force to act m 
case of necessity. His lordship suggested Cawn- 
pore and Futtyghur as the stations at which the 
troops should be collected, and m furtherance of 

these 
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these objects observed, that the collectors and ma- 
gistrates must be taught to co-operate in the system 
essential for the mamtenaDce of a distinction 
bet%\een the civil and military power, in the admi- 
nistration of the ceded distncts, and to abstain 
from the uncontrolled u«ie of the regular troops 
Circular orders were accordingly issued, calling 
upon the servants to co operate on these reasona- 
ble terms In the eient of hostilities, the chief 
objects -were 

1 To seize all Scindiah’s pos^^essions between oi>jectsef 

, * campaign 

the Ganges and the Jumna 

2 To take the person of the Mogul, Shah Aulum, 
under British protection 

3 To form alliances ^v 1 th the Rajpoots and other 
inferior states beyond the Jumna, for the purpose 
of excluding Scmdiah from the northern districts 
of Ilmdostan 

4 Tooccupj Bundlccund.and thus to strengthen 
the portion of the pro^^nces of Benares against 
Scindiah or the Rajah of Berar, 

The Governor-general then presenbed the course 
of operations, m which he c\inced a thorough and 
comprehensive know ledge of the several states, and 
the influence to be established in conncvion witli 
them General Lake was appnzcd bj the Goi cr« 
nor general of the communication from Colonel 
Collins of the 12th June, rcipmlmg Scindiahs 
dechration whether it should he peace or mr, and 
of his lordship s opinion that Scindiah s object wns 

to 
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to gain time, lie added, *‘ours must be to act 
between this time and the montli of October. Tlie 
seizure of Agra would be a great and masterly 
blow ” A paper was at this time submitted to the 
j- Go>crnor“gcneral by Mr. Barlow’, in support of his 
lordship’s measures towards the Pcisliwa and the 
Mahrattas, he obscr\ed, “ it was impossible to 
conjecture to what length their presumptuous cha- 
racters might lead them, if permitted to usurp the 
Poonah government, and expressed an entire con- 
Mction of the justice, wisdom, and policy which 
his excellency had pursued with regard to the Mali* 
ratta empire , Us justice and wisdom being more 
strongly impressed upon his mind, in proportion 
as he considered it m all its relations ” 

The Go\ emor-general received, on the 17th 
Maich 1803, a communication from the Secret 
Committee, which caused him much apprehension 
Notwithstanding the belligerent slate of Europe, 
and the unsettled condition of India, France also 
being in possession of the Mauntius, a confident 
expectation was expressed that measures for the 
reduction of the India debt would be followed up 
His lordship >vas led to make the following re- 
marks, in a letter to Loid Castlereagh 

The actual condition of the Ufoliratta powers connected 
With *hc views ofrrance,andthe constitutionof«omebranches 
of Scindiali's rmlitacy establishment, wiU require the most 
Mgilant and extensixe state of military preparation jUy 
apprehensions of the approaching crisis would be much more 

serious. 
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'«nous, if I wire not confident that your lordsliip will oppose 
the generoqty, vigour, and firmness of j our mind, to the 
progress of any system of compromise between the conflicting 
characters of merchant and sovereign, winch compose the 
constitution of the East-India Company While that Com 
pany shall represent the sov ereign executive authority of tlie 
realm in so great, populous, and fiounshing a portion of the 
Bnti«h empire, its duties of sovereignty must be deemed 
paramount to its mercantile interests, prqudices, and profits 
The most indispensable duty of the sovereign executive go- 
vernment in India is therefore the maintenance of the mili- 
tary power, without which no security can exist for the mer- 
cantile or financial interests of the Company, or e\ cn for the 
tranquillity and welfare of our Indian subjects 


The north-western frontier of Hindostan pre- 
sented the most vulnerable point of the Company’s 
extensive empire The condition of the Seiis vrns 
at this time trifling, Runjeet Sing not being able 
to assemble four thousand troops, whilst that of the 
Rajpoots and other petty states offered considera- 
ble ad\ antage to an mv ading army, from the more 
northern countries of India. The enterprising spirit 
of France, or the ambition of Russia, might have 
produced effects little contemplated Scmdiah had 
a considerable force of regular infantry, commanded 
by European officers, supported by^ funds derived 
from his pos«:esstons between the Jumna, the 
Ganges, and the mountains of Kemaoon, most of 
which territory Ind been a«5Signed to M. Perron. 
The Go\ emor-gencral was convinced that no time 
«hould be lost m cndcav ounng to reduce the French 

|X)w cr 


ASatrt in Iliti 
dostsn 
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I6a’*3 power -and influence in llindostan General Like 
g 'ranTo'cen” wasaccordingly invested with full pow cr and autlio- 
rai ijike concludc agreements with the Mahrattas, 

with M Perron, or any of Scmdiali’s European 
or native officers, and Mith the Rajpoot princes, 
with tlie view of promoting the alinneo that had 
been concluded }vith the Pcishwa by the treaty of 
Basscin Mr. Mercer was appointed the governor- 
gcneral’s agent to negotiate with the Bundelah 
chiefs Gunnec Behauder, Himhut Behauder, and 
Sliumshere Behauder, or any others in Bundle- 
cund , also witli the Rajah of Gohud and the Be- 
gum Sumroo Tlie latter power presented a most 
extraordinary instance of the erection of a native 
petty state on the ruins of the Mogul empire The 
sumwo?'*'" Begum was the widow of Sumroo, a renegade 
French soldier, and the instrument of Cossim in 
murderingthe English at Patna in 17G3 * He pur- 
chased his wife, then a dancing girl He succes 
sively served the Vizier and the Rajahs of Bhurt- 
pore and Jeypoor, and ultimately became chief of 
Sirdhuna He died in 1776 His widow, the Be- 
gum, entertained in her employ an Irish adventurer, 
George Thomas, who had absconded from some 
ship, and was first employed atHydrabad, and then 
in her service, which he quitted, and became him- 
self a Considerable chief at Hansi The Rajah of Put- 
teeaH and the Rajah Runjeet Sing, were then aes- 
cribed ns petty Seik chieftains, but possessing con- 
siderable 
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siderable influence were to be secured to the lat’ 
British interests Instructions were^likewise sent 
to Lieut, colonel Campbell for operations against 
Cuttack, a measure which General Wellesley had Operations 
recommended to the Madras government He 
was to proceed directly to Juggernaut, and to 
observe every respect for the religious prejudices 
of the Brahmins and pilgnms, treating them with juggero«t 
consideration and kindness If necessary, an as- , 
surance was to be given to tbe Brahmins that it 
V as not intended to disturb the actual sjstem of 
collections at the pagoda In this instance Marquis 
Wellesley evinced his usual judgment and caution, 
by directing Colonel Campbell carefullj to abstain 
from contracting any engagement with the Brah- 
imns, for limiting the power of the Bntisli Goicrn- 
racnt to make such arrangements with respect to 
the pagoda, or to introduce such a reform of evisting 
abuses and sexations as might be deemed advisa- 
ble, at a future period 

General Lake commenced operations bj attack- 
ing hi Perron’s force before the fort of Alljghur, 
on the 29ih August, and after a brief encounter com- 
pelled him to retire towards Agra, leaving behind 
Colonel Pedron in command of the fort TIic town 
of Coel was taken possession of by the troops, who 
had undergone great fatigue, and suffered intensely 
from the heat, the thermometer being upwards of 
100® in the tents To avoid a needless effusion of 
blood. General Lake desired to obtain possession 

V OL. II X of 
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1802. of Allygliur through negotiation, as the place was 
very strong, anU he had reason to believe the 
enemy would come to terms. This expectation 
proving fruitless, he determined to carry it by 
assault. The attack was led by the Hon, Lieut.- 
colonel Monson, Colonel Horsford, of the Com- 
pany’s Artillery, covering the advance. The 
defence was most obstinate. Colonel Monson and 
. Colonel Brown, of the Native Infantry, being 
* severely wounded, the former dangerously : but 
complete success crowned the operations, which 
had been much promoted through the aid of a 
Mr. Lucan, an Englishman, wlio quitted Scin- 
diah’s service to avoid fighting against his 
own ‘countrymen. He very gallantly led Colonel 
Monson to the gate, and pointed out the road 
through tlie fort, for which that olTicer expressed 
himself infinitely indebted. 

Capture of General Bblicslcy considered the capture of 
cetiemi Allygliur ono of the most extraordinary feats he 
had heard of in India. He Jiad never attacked a 
fort that he did not attempt the same tiling, vis. 
blowing open the gales, but never succeeded : lie 
had, therefore, always taken them by escalade, 
•which in the present instance appeared to be im- 
possible.' Tlic little fort of Kainga was evacuated , 
by the enemy on the 6lh. General Lake then 
advanced on Delhi, where he arrived on tiic ilth 
of September, after a march of eighteen milev, 
and learned with satisfaction that the enemy in 

great 
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great force had crossed tlie Jumna, under the com- Jso-> 
mand of iM Loai^i, with the mtentiou of ofTering 
him battle The general had scarcely enbamped 
when his outposts were attacked by M Louis, 
whose army i\as drawn up in fighting order 
General Lake immediately brought out his Mhole * 
line, and attacked the enemy in front, who 
opened a tremendous fire from a numerous and 
well sened artillery, but the British army ad- BattieofOeiiu. 
\anced under a heai’y cannonade, and charged 
them within a distance of a hundred jards, 
which caused a precipitate retreat The army 
had been under arms from three m the mom' 
ing until half-past seven m the evening, wlien 
the engagement closed The city and fort of Delhi 
^^e^ec^acuated by the enemy M Louisflcduith 
some of the Sciks who were wth him, and a strong 
desire was expressed by the Mogul for the march 
of the British troops to Delhi Genera! Lake anti- 
cipated the surrender of the fort of Hansi, latelj 
in the possession of George Thomas * Ferozabad 
■was taken possession of bj Colonel Macan on the 
9th Si\ French officers delivered thcm'selvcs up rnterriwbe. 
as prisoners of war on the 15th, on the I7th 
General Lake y as received b) the Jlogul at his 
palace in the fort, to which he was conducted by 
Akbcr Shah, his majestj s eldest sou The ’Mogul 
and the whole court were unanimous in Icstifjmg 

the 
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1802. the joy which they experienced at the change that 
had taken place. 

The immense tract of country conquered by 
these operations led General Lake to engage some 
sirdars, lately in the service of M. Perron, two of 
whom were of high character and to be depended 
upon. The rapidity of the marches, and loss in 
action, had considerably reduced the force with the 
general, who urged the Governor-general to pro- 
ceed to the upper provinces, in order to satisfy his 
mind as to the force required ; at the same time 
pointing out the necessity of an increase in Euro- 
pean cavalry and in King’s troops, as but little 
dependence was to be placed on the Sebundy 
corps.* The army was in high spirits : their good- 
humour, patience, and readiness to obey orders 
**was delightful, and caused the greatest confi- 
dence.” Of Lieut.-colonel Ochlerlonyf- the general 
spoke in the highest terms, and expressed a deep 
sense of the loss he should experience, on being 
obliged to leave him in the confidential situation 
of resident with the King at Delhi. 

The Governor-general had been apprized by 
Lord Castlercagh, on the 14th of November, that 
no lime wDa\d be Kostin nominating a successor to 
Lord Clive in the government of Madras. On the 
Dcntmrk ap* 1 7th of that month the Court of Directors appointed 
the Rigid lion. Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 

governor 

• An irrc^lar naUve soldier employrjd jn the icrnce of the 
revenue and police. 

f TIic late Msjori^eneral Sir Dai id OchterJonj . 
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governor of Fort St Geor^ His lordship em- iso"’ 
barked in the March following 

Lord Clive deemed it necessary, m ^ indication Lord ci wad 
of his administration, to address the Court, enter cou^rnrec 
mg into a full review of the various measures that 
had been effected during his government, and con- 
tended that the stability of tlie Company had been 
greatly promoted, their possessions largely and 
beneficially extended, and the welfare of the 
natives ad\anced bj the introduction of sound 
pnnciplesof government His lordship then depre- 
cated, m the strongest manner, the course which 
had been adopted towards him by the Court of 
Directors, 'oho by their orders had superseded 
measures, calculated for the purityand integrity of 
the British administration Emulation had been 
suppressed, and the energy of meritorious men, 
who, in the consciousness of their virtue, looked 
for reward, was damped by the attention of the idle 
and the dissolute being directed to an authority 
superior to that of the government His lordship 
dwelt particularly upon tlie \a1uable revenue ser- 
vices rendered by Colonel Head in Salem and the 
Baramahal, and by Mr Lushingtonf in the dis 
trict of Ramnad Lord Ciive appeared to ha^e 
giv en a most zealous support to those measures he 
believed essential to the best interests of thoCom 
pan) and to their government abroad, and to have 

evinced 

* Tlie present Right Hon. S R Lushington JI P , late 
gosemor of Madras 
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ieo2 evinced on nil occasions a high and Iionourablc 
feeling m the discharge of his public duties. It 
was not, therefore, unnatural, tliat lie should ex- 
perience mortification at acts, which alfectcd the 
exercise of his authority, and the interests of those 
whose services formed the only claim to Ins lord- 
ship’s support. If, in giving expression to these 
feelings, his lordship exceeded the bounds which, 
' upon a calm consideration of the position m which 
})c stood towards tbc authority from whom he 
received his appointment would have presenbed, 
an apology was to be found in the anomalous and 
fluctuating composition of such authority, w'hich 
was subject to impressions from various causes, to 
which no other body exercising sovereign power 
1803 liable 

Lord Will am Tho Govemor-gcneral deputed Colonel Hough- 
mautMadras, toH, ou ofticcr belonging to Ins lordship’s family, 
repiy*to"ii'r to Madras on the 1st August, for the purpose of 
fro™ Go"" assuring LordWilliain Bentinck of his desire to 
remor genertii. most cotdial assistance, in the discharge 

of the duties of the difficult and important trust 
committed to him , and expressed the satisfaction 
which he should derive from a personal interview 
Lord William Bentinck did not reach Madras 
until the 30th August His lordship acknow- 
ledged the Governor-general’s communication on 
the 9th September, and observed 

The divided state of the Madrns Government, and the 
Opposition and counteraction ^hich nij noble predecessors 

received 
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fvaivftj, nn. c»rcuni«('incc<mucli to Iw Jimi'ntcd, flic} tend ifiOi 
to (lotnn nil tlie\igour uml cfliaoic} so imivnoiiil} rc- 
(imsiJi 111 tin 111 111 ip.mcnt nf iliis greit, imvtllctl ternton 
'I he onl\ Rtim of conduct winch enn opptw* jt«.elf witli 
•'Ucccbs to siicli ntt icks, niuH In. fuumlMl iijxin n «tt-icl} and 
(klrnuinctl resolution to do wli-t is right, iminflucnccd 
jnrtj or jirejudice, circless mid fcnrlixs of the ci ent I rom 
the moment I cannot retain my sitiintion consistently with 
111} own honour, clnmclcr, and comfort, I will resign it 

At tliib tune tlic Got emor-gcncral received from ' 
Lord Castlercagh tlic niinounccmcnt of Iiostilities 
with Trance The principles of finance deter- 
mined upon bj Ministers (who were stronglj sup- 
ported), were to declare at once tlic burtlicn a 
state of war w ould call upon the people to sustain , 
vts ten millions a >ear additional taxes, for a 
term of eight years’ duration 

It must at first be ftU by the countrj as a severe blister, 
and tin.} will pimrt under it, but when tlieyha\e expe- 
nencal and known the worst, the} maj then look their 
diflicultios m the fac«. ^^th confidence, and are likely to c\ 
hibit a more resolute temper than ouuld lx, hoped for undei 
thi. annual irntatioii of new taxes. 

Lord Castlercagh wrote, that — 

In looking to the state of India, he felt full confidence, 
under the care of the Governor genenl, every day a/Tordiiig 
him fresh proofs of the vigour and wisdom of his councils 
anef, in proportion as Ae acqinmf mt&mrafron on itte Go- 
vernor generals pobey, tlie more deeply lie was impressed 
with the value and extent of his lordship s services 

The Governor-general was to take the necessary operatons 

, _ , , , aga nst rwnch 

steps for capturing the Trench ships and forts, imfrcsts 

and 
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1603 . and for preserving and completely protecting the 
trade and dominions of the Company. 

The change in the political state of Europe, 
France having taken possession of Holland, was 
• necessarily felt in India, by the unavoidable ex- 
penses it entailed, as well ns the stop it put to 
the measures of reduction which had been con- 
templated by the Governor-general. 

The operations in Cuttack were proceeding 
jusBernaut Diost Satisfactorily. Juggernaut was taken pos- 
' session of on the 18th September. The forces in 
opemdons la the Dcccan, under General ’\l’'ellesley, were ac- 
quinng fresh distinction. The enemy had been 
joined, between the 8th and 18th of September, 
by the infantry under Colonel Pohlman, by that 
belonging to the Begum Sumroo,* and by another 
brigade of infantry under M. Dupont. Their army 
was collected between Bokerdun and Jaffeerbad 
On the 20th General Wellesley moved towards 
them. On, the 23d he arrived at Naulniah, where 
lie learned that Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
had moved off, and were in camp about six miles 
distant : he accordingly determined at once to 


Hattie of As- 
Nue, ximler 
r.cnenj Wel- 
lesley. 


proceed against them. The whole of the combined 
army was discovered on the bank of the Kaitna 
river. Their right consisted entirely of cavalrj', 
and extended from Bokerdun to their corps of 
infantry near Assaye. Although General Wellesley 
came, first, in front of their right, he determined 
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to 
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to attack their left, as the defeat of their infantry isaa 
was most likely to be effectual. He accordingly 
marched round to their left flank, coreriDg the 
movement of the column of infantry by the British * • 
cavalry in the rear, and by the Maliratta and ' 
Mysore cavalry on the right flank. Having passed 
tlie Kaitna, and the enemy having changed the 
position of their infantry. General Wellesley im- 
mediately attacked them, "advancing under a 
very hot fire from the cannon, the execution of 
which was tecribh.** Lieut.-colottel Maxwell 
charged a large body of the enemy’s infantry, and 
fell in the operation. " The victory was complete, 
but had cost dear.” 

I cannot, (observed the general,) \mte in too strong terms 
of the conduct of the troops; they advanced in the best 
order, and >nth the greatest steadiness, under a most destruc- 
five fire, against a body of infantry far superior in number, 

•who appeared determined to contend with them to the last, 
and -who were driven from thdr guns only by the bayonet ; 
and, notn-ithstanding the dumber of the enemy's cavalry, 
and the repeated demonstrations they made of an intention 
to charge, they were kept at a distance by our infantry. 

General Wellesley, and every officer of the 
staff, had horses shot under them. The enemy 
moved off to the Adjuntee pass, and from, thence 
towards Burhampoor, to the north of the river 
Tapty. As the enemy had several brigades unde- 
feated, General Wellesley doubled the propriety 
of the expedition into Berar by one of the divisions 

only. 
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1801 only. The enemy’s infantry was the best he had 
ever seen in India, excepting our own, and they 
and their equipment far surpassed Tippoo’s. 

I assure you that their fire was so heavy, I much doubted 
at the time whether I should be able to prevail upon our 
troops to advance, and all agree that the battle was the 
fiercest that has ever been seen in India ; our troops behaved 
admirably, the Sepoys astonished me-* 

General Wei- In the beginning of October, General Wellesley 
“ made a dash down ” towards Phoolmurry, six- 
teen miles north of Arungabad, upon a defensive 
principle, the enemy, with all their iiorse and some 
infantry and guns, drawn out of Burharapore, 
having threatened to pass to the southward, by 
the Casserbury Ghaut. ** But it is only a threat, 
and I believe I have stopped them already.” In 
the midst of these calls for exertion, General 
Wellesley evinced his interest for a young writer, 
the son of Admiral Pakenharo, who had reached 
Calcutta ; writing to a friend who was to take 
charge of him, **do not let him be idle, urge him 
to learn the country languages, and do not let him 
run in debt.” More sound advice could not well 
be comprised in fewer words. When in camp at 
the Adj untec pass, he remarked : 

If our allies were in any degree of strength, a movement 
of our whole force upon Asseerghur, and then upon Gawil- 
ghur and Nagpoor, would put an cm! to the wju*; hut, under 
present circumstances, I must he satisfied wth somclhing 
less brilliant. 

’ NotwillJ- 

* I.eUer to Major Malcolm. 
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Notwith'Jtanding these exertions "were made to 
maintain the authority of the Nizam against the 
l^Iahrattas, his highness seemed \n holly insensible 
to the support he received. Since the battle of 
As'^aje, the general stated that he had been like a 
man who fights -with one hand and defends him- 
self with another With Colonel Stevenson’s force 
he had acted offensively, and taken Asseerghur, 
and with his own he had covered the terntones of 
the Nizam and the Peishwa, m the course of 
which service he had made “ some ternble ” 
marches Celentyof movement was every tiling, 
and, acting upon the defensive or offensive, with 
either corps, according to their situation and the 
position of the enemy When a force was up to its 
work. It was in other vv ords described, **m style ” 
Alluding to the measures pursued by the Bombay 
government, the general observed, what a pity 
it IS we have not Guzerat ** m style ” To Major 
Malcolm he remarked 

The Itajah, the Mtoister, and the Resident at Baroda, 
have guards so exceedingly strong as to run away with the 
''hole garrison . and eicli have more than half their guards 
running after them on foot "hen thej go out, whether in 
palanquin or on horseback All rcqject for the troops used 
m this manner must be at an end, and the troops lose all 
respect for themselves “Purneah* ne'er has a Sepoy, ex- 
cepting perhaps an orderly from the commandant , and as 
for the Rajali of Mysore, be has one company of natne 
infantry, "fho do the dut> of Senngapatam and the Rajah’s 

police * 

• The celebrated and efiicirot Dewan to the Rajah of 5Ij sore 
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1803 . palace. To remedy this is a more difiicult negotiation than 
you have ever had in your ^plomatic career.” 

•ncraiwei-' ’ It having been customary to send in bills upon 
irof offiS honour for payments on account of the command- 
ing officer, General Wellesley suggested, in a 
letter to the secretary at Bombay, that the bills on 
honour ought not to be multiplied ; but that the 
expenses of the military should be brought under 
proper heads of account, and a distinct mode 
devised for supplying every thing for which there 
was a regular demand. A bill upon honour ought 
never to be admitted, except for extraordinary or 
unforeseen service, for which no previous pro- 
vision could have been made. Alluding to the 
revenue arrangements of Colonel Murray in Guze- 
rat, he remarked they were quite ridiculous, and 
ought never to have been made, or liave occupied 
his attention for a moment. That officer having 
involved himself in a dispute with the paymaster 
and military auditor at Bombay, General Welles- 
, ley remarked : 

There were two parties at Bombay, the civil and military; 
and of the latter, two parties. King’s and Company’s ; the 
disputes of the two being the sole business of every man 
under the government at Bombay. If this goes to Mr. 
Duncan, I shall be burned in dRgy at that presidency. 

Asscerghur had been reconnoitred by Colonel 
’ Stevenson on the 18 th of October, when he sent 

in adagof truce: but receiving no decided answer, 
the operations were not relaxed, as the indecision 
^Yas only to gain lime lo admit of Scindiah coming 

up 
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referred to the Governor-general, accompanied by 
full explanations. 

Conferences were carried on : Scindiali’s troops 
bad not complied with the terms of the armistice, 
but the vakeels trusted that the general would not 
attack them ; the latter, however, stated that he 
should attack the enemies of the Company wher- 
ever he met them. A junction having been fortu- 
nately effected with Colonel Stevenson on the 2Sth, 
the army had advanced, after a march of great 
length on a very hot day, to Paterley, when the 
enemy were descried encamped at Argaum. 
Although late in tlieday. General Wellesley deter- 
mined to march against them. At the first move- 
ment the Native Infantry got into confusion; three 
battalions, who behaved so admirably in the battle 
of Assaye, being broke and running off when the 
cannonade commenced at Argaum, which was not 
to be compared to that of Assaye. General Welles- 
ley was fortunately at no great distance, and was 
able to rally and re-establish them. The joint 
forces of the enemy were completely routed ; 
thirty-eight pieces of cannon and all their ammu- 
nition taken ; they were pursued by the cavalry, 
who destroyed great numbers : there was not suf- 
ficient light to enable the general to do all that he 
wished, but the cavalry continued the pursuit by 
moonlight, all the troops being under arms 
till a late hour in the night. General Wellesley 
had himself been on horseback from six in the 

morning 
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moniing till twelve at night. Notwithstanding isai 
these great exertions on the part of General 'Wel- 
lesley and his troops, the army advanced on the 
following day towards Gawilghur. A vakeel came 
in from the Rajah of Berar to the British camp at 
Akose on the 2d of December. 

The powers possessed by the ^Tikeels from Scin- 
diah proving insufficient, the general determined 
to send them away unless they could produce ere- 
dentialsin a more perfect form. “ Every Mabratta is 
so haughty, and so prone to delay, that I suspect 
both Scindiah and Ragojee Bhoonslah will be 
ruined, rather than submit to the conditions I must 
require from them.” • 

The operations in Guzerat, from want of judg- ou 

ment and discretion on the part of the leading 
authorities in that quarter, were carried on m a 
very unsatisfactory way. Frequent appeals were 
made to General MVHcsIcy, involving personal 
considerations, in addition to the nnnoyanee it 
occasioned by interfering with the general mea- 
sures framed to produce one common result. 

A complaint was made of \\'ant of power to 
check misconduct; the general replied, " If my 
Mahralta allies did not know that I should hang 
any one that might be found plundering, not only 
I sliould have starved long ago, but most probably 
iny own coal would have been taken off my hack.” 

Ton representation of miccomluct on the part 
of some of tlic military at Surat, he ohseiacd, 

•• Measures 
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** Measures (iniglit and ought to have been taken, j 
by the commanding officer, to put an end to these 
disgraceful pioceedin^, which it appears he has , 
entirely neglected.** Colonel Murray having ad- 
dressed a letter couched in disrespectful terms to 
Major-general Nicolls at Bombay, General Wel- 
lesley wrote to the secretary : i 

It must rest with Government to tahe such measures as 
may be thought necessary to vindicate its own dignity and 
authority, I cannot presume to suggest any thing to such a 
case ; and I have only to add, that I will submit with cheer- 
fulness, and carry into execution, as for as h'cs in my power,* ’ 
•whatever may be ordered upon this unfortunate occurrence. 

In conducting the extensive duties with which I am 
charged, it has been my constant whh to conform to exist- 
ing rules and establishments,aDd to introduce no innovations, 
so that at the conclusion of the war, when my duties •would 
cease, every thing might go on in its accustomed channel 
Whenever the hon. Governor in Council may think pro^r 
to call forniy opinion upon any subject, I will give it'him 
to the best of ray judgment and abiblies; but I hope that 
he will not desire me to enter into the deiaii of Guzerat 
affairs, which I cannot besupposed to comprehend, and with 
which I am convinced it •was never intended I sliould be 
charged 

At the same moment that General Wellesley’s 
mind was thus pressed upon with the feuds and 
differences under the government of Bombay, he 
had to decide as to dealing with rebellious but 
less powerful feudatories of the Pcishw'a. A 
native Baba Pliurkiah came in on cowlc witli 
four thousand horse, to entreat the general’s inter- 
ference 
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fcrence with the Pcishw'i in Ins favour He was I803 
desired to rerao\e from the^fizam’s territories into 
those of the Hajah of Berar, beyond tJie Wurd^h 
The general refused to receive Cashee Rao in 
his camp, because he -was not only iiseles«!, but 
his reception might create uneasiness m Holkar's 
mmd, and thereby increase the number of enemies 
to the British Go\emment The same objections 
were felt to his reception by the Peishwa In 
the midst of a few moments’ leisure, in forming 
his arrangements for storming the fort of Gawil- 
ghur, he transmitted to the Resident at Poomli a 
long paper from Amrut Rao, detailing the history 
of the — ■ 

Rascally intngues of himself and the Peishwa, ratlicr 
than any real ground of dispute 
There were two modes of dealing with him — 
one by raising a force to attack and subdue him, 
the other to pardon him, and if he t^ould not 
accept pardon, to draw off his adherents by con- 
ciliation , and, at all etents, to avoid every act of 
oppression on their fainifies and servants — 

But the principle of the Poonah go\emnient Iras re- Ccnerantrl. 
^enge, the gratiRcation of that detestable pa'ssion, aucl 
nothing else, has been listened to The day I hope is not o** 

for distant when I shall be able to resign my charge in 
this country, and when the Peishwa will have to settle his 
countnes , but there is not a soul in his goi emment capable 
of gi^ng a line of information, upon any one point con 
cemint' theadimnistralion of tlie extensile tcrritoncs, l},<? 
goAemment of which is m Ins liands' Not less than fiftj 
^ OL 11 ^ 
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times I have pressed the fello>v he hM liere by ,way of 
vaheel, to urge the government to send into Candcish 
proper persons to take possession of his liighness’s rich 
districts in that province, which, the Nizam's officers have 
told me, are going to min for want of a person to manage 
them. ‘ ‘ 

This is but an outline of the numerous points 
which engaged General Wellesley in the midst of 
his preparations for storming Ga%vilghur, a strong 
fort situated in the range of mountains between 
the sources of the rivers Poorna and Tapty, ,It 
stood on a lofty mountain in that range, and 
consisted of one complete inner fort, fronting tlie 
south, where the rock was most steep, and an 
outer fort, which covered the inner to the west 
and north. This fort had a third wall, which 
covered the approach to it from the north by the 
village of Labada : all the walls being strongly 
built, and fortified by ramparts and towers. From 
the day on which Colonel Stevenson broke ground, 
near Labada, the troops in his division went 
through a series of laborious services, ** such,” ob- 
served the general, ** as I never before witnessed, 
with the utmost cheerfulness and perseverance.” 
The hca\'y ordnance and stores were dragged by 
hand over mountains and througli ravines for 
nearly llic whole distance, by roads which it 
had been previously necessary to make for them- 
selves. 

Wc Ijavo been accustomed to read with wonder 

the 
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the surprising efforts made by Napoleon and his isos, 
troops in their campaigns when advancing towards 
Italy; but, whilst the astonishment caused by 
contemplating such persevering exertions is by 
no means lessened, feelings of equal, if not of 
increased surprise are created, when we reflect 
that the efforts of which we are now speaking 
were made by Europeans in an eastern climate, 
and by natives whose bodily strength and moral 
courage were far inferior; in the face, too, of an 
enemy sometimes strongly entrenched, and during 
heat so excessive, as to render the fatigue of such 
labour almost insupportable. These are some of 
the unheeded toils and exertions by whicJi our 
empire has been acquired, and from whence such 
wealth has been derived. 

The defence of the fort of Gawilghur was most 
resolute, the garrison being numerous, and con- 
sisting of Rajpoots commanded by Beny Sing 
himself, who had escaped from Argaum. They 
were all well armed, with the Company’s new 
muskets and bayonets. Vast numbers were killed, 
particularly at the different gates. Beny Sing 
was found amidst the slain, having determined to 
defend his trust to the last extremity. They had 
resolved to put their families to death, in order 
to save their wives and daughters from disgrace. 

Twelve or fourteen women were found, some 
of whom having been ineffectually stabbed, were 
still bleeding, whilst three were actually dead. 

y 2 On 
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1803. On the 17th December a treaty of peace ;was 
concluded with Ragojee Bhoonslah, the rajah of 
Berar. He ceded to the Company and their 
allies the province of Cuttack, including the fort 
and district of Balasore ; also all the territories 
of which he had collected the revenues in parti- 
cipation with the soubahdar of the Deccan, and 
those he possessed to the westward of the TV^ur- 
dah. The frontier of the Rajah of Berar was to 
be formed to the west by the Wurdah, from its 
issue from the Injardy hills to its junction with 
the Godavery, and he was to have the hills on 
which the forts of Nernullah and Gawilghur were 
situated. Every thing south of those hills, and 
to the west of the Wurdah, was to belong to the 
British Government and their allies. 

Generaiwei- General Wellesley proposed sending the IIo- 
nourable IMountstuart Elphinstone to act with 
phiM^toneto Rajah until the arrival of Mr.Wehbc at Nag- 
poor. Mr. Elphinstone had rendered the greatest 
assistance to the general ; he was well versed in 
the languages, and had experience and knowledge 
of the interest of the Mahratta powers and their 
relations witli each other, and with tlic Britisli 
GoNcrnmcnt and its allies. He had been present 
in all the actions fought in that quarter during 
the war, and at all the sicgc.s ; he was acquainted 
with every transaction that had taken place, and 
with General Wellesley’s sentiments tjpon all 
subjects : the general therefore recommended him 

to 
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to the Governor general Such was the testimony 
borne by so competent a judge to the merits of 
that distinguished servant of the East-India Com- 
panj. 

A communication being made by the general Cunou* nter 
to llajah Mohiput Ram, the vakeel or lesident m 
camp from the Nizam, of the measures requisite cen«i?w*r 
for taking possession of certain lerntory to be 
ceded to his master, Mohiput Ram was anxious 
to ascertain what particular countries and districts 
they^^ere likely to be General Welleslcj de 
cltned gii ing the information, w hereupon oMohiput 
Ram offered him seien lacs of rupees for it the 
general replied, by asking him, ** Can >ou keep 
a secret ♦ — “ Ves,” said Mohiput Ram , “ And so 
can I,’ ansnered the general The tappal, or 
messenger, Avho was sent witli the intelligence to 
lljdnbad, was stated to have been wij-hid and 
murdered, at the instance, it was assumed, of the 
\akecl, to effect Ins object of obtaining tlic infor- 
mation 

The ratification of the treaty by the Rajah of 
Bcrar was rccci\cd b> General Wtllcslcj on the 
23d iSotice had been p\cn to thc\akcels of Scin- 
diali, that the agreement of the 23d ^o^l.mbcr for 
the suspension of hostilities, would cca«c on the 
27th December On the 30lh a treaty of peace a 
was concluded with Scindiahs vakeels at Surjee 
Anjcng'ium, bj which (hat chief ccdetl to the 
CompanN and their allies in pcrjitlual '•o\crtit;nl), 

ill 
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ieo3. all his forts, territories, and rights in the Dooab, or 
country situated between the Jumna and the Gan- 
ges, and all his forts, territories, rights, and inte- 
rests, in the countries to the northward of those of 
the Rajahs of Jcypoor and Joudpoor, and of the 
Uauah of Gohud ; the forts of Baroacli and Ahmed- 
nuggur, and tlic territory depending upon each, 
excepting certain lands and villages held in enam.* 
lie also ceded all the territories which belonged to 
him previously to the breaking out of the war, 
situated to the southward of the Adjuntee hills, in- 
cluding the fort and district of Julnahpoor; the 
, fort of Asseerghur, the town of Burhampoor, the 
forts of Powangur and Dohud. Tiie territories in 
Candeish and Guzerat depending on those forts, 
were to be restored to Scindiali. He was to hold 
in enam the lands of Dhoolpoor Barce and Rajah 
liernah. The sum of seventeen lacs of rupees, or 
lands equal, were to be set apart by the Company 
to pay pensions or grants, &c. The treaties -made 
by the British Government with those Rajahs who 
had been his feudatories were to be confirmed, but 
the revenues collected from lands southward of 
those of the Rajahs of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and the 
RanahofGohud,were granted away. The Company 
were to arbitrate as to the claims of the Peishwa 
and Scindiah regarding lands in MaKva. Scindiah 
relinquished all claims on the king, Shah Alum, and 
agreed never to take or retain in his service any 

Frenchman, 


• Grants of land free of mit. 
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Frenchman, or the subject of any other European isoi 
orAmericanpower, the government of which might 
be at war with the British Government, or any 
British subject, whether European or native of 
India, without the consent of the British Govern- 
ment; and accredited ministers were to reside at 
each court. 

Such was the conclusion of the operations and aoseoftirairs 
negotiations by General Wellesley in the Deccan, “ 
at the close of the year 1803. 


In Bengal, General Lake, on the 10th October, nmiu 
was before the fort of Agra : but a force of seven 
battalions of Uie enemy being in possession of the 
town, he felt it necessary to dislodge them, and to 
occupy the ravines which would answer as trenches, 
and afford a complete covering for carrying on tlm 
works. The tovvn \vas taken possession of after a 
severe conflict, in which a number of oflicers and 
men were killed and wounded. Having ascertained 
that seventeen battalions bad come from the Dec- 
can to the relief of Scindiah's forces in Ilindostan, 

General Lake determined to drive the enemy from 
tiieir strongholds in the garrison, which was not 
effected without much loss, tlic enemy having con- 
tended most desperately, the troops being supposed 
the best that M. Perron had with him; a circum- 
stance which led General Lake to lay considerable 
stress on the necessity of having ahvays a due 

proportion 
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proportion of ' European troops in India. The 
exposure of the European officers of 'the native 
corps, which was so essential to render those troops 
efficient in battle, had caused great loss; but, with- 
out their spirited and gallant exertions, “we had 
not been where we are.*’ • 

The Governor-general, who watched with anxious 
solicitude the progress of these events in the Dec- 
can, in Guzerat, and in Hmdostan, did ample jus- 
tice to the zeal, gallantry, and devotion, exhibited 
by the respective generals and their armies ; every 
encouragement was held out, and cVery mode of 
Upplause was extended, tha'l could possibly be bes^ 
towed by the supreme authorities. The fullest con- 
fidence was reposed by the Governor-general in the 
distinguished officers whom he had entrusted witli 
Such extensive powers ; their unexampled efforts, 
in’ overcoming all obstacles, and establishing on 
every occasion the superiority and energy of the 
British arms, amply repaid the confidence they 
enjoyed. General Lake, under the authority given 
him by the Governor-general, raised two regiments, 
observing, 

You cannot coneche wlmt a tract of country at this mo» 
inentlies e\poeed to the imasion of any enterprising frcc- 
liootcr. 

Lieut.-coloncl VowcU had entered Bundlccund, 
crossing the Jumna in September, and c'Jtabli'hcd 
the British authority between that and the river 
Kane. Slumishur Behauder's troops, at (he insti- 
gation 
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gallon of his sirdars, adAanced to the opposite 
banks of the Kane. Colonel Powell crossed with 
the troops of Himiziut Bahauder a few days after- 
wards Shumsbnr Behauder appearing determined 
to nsk an action, Colonel Powell advanced, when 
a cannonade svas commenced by mistake at too 
early a penod in the action, which prevented the 
effect intended by the commanding officer. The 
province was evacuated by Shumshur Behauder, 
who, having crossed the river Betwah, afterwards 
Surrendered, on terms of a proMsion for his sup- 
port Bundlecund was subsequently brought under 
British rule, after lengthened military operations. 
Baroach, under Colonel ‘Woodington, was cap- 
tured on the 29th of August, on the Htbof Octo 
ber, the fort of Barabutty, in Cuttack, was taken 
by assault, under Lieut -colonel Clayton. 

Agra, termed by the natnes ** the key of Hin- 
dostan,” capitulated on the 17th October, the 
garrison, consisting of six thousand men, marched 
out at noon on the 18th, Bngadier-general IMcDo- 
nald occupj mg the fort Its early surrender was 
attributed to the impression made by the breach* 
ing batteries, which opened within three hundred 
and fifty yards under Colonel Horsford General 
I^ke considered its early acquisition most impoi** 
tant, in saving many lives that must have been 
sacrificed, as the garrison was composed of a most 
desperate caste of men, and the passages of the 
fort were very intricate 


1803 
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1803. The Governor-general, in acknowledging this 
success in a letter to General Lake, observed, 

' You must excuse this delay of my official despatches,? 
when you reflect I am compelled to look all around India. 

General Lake marched fromAgra on the 27th of 
October in pursuit of the 'Mahratta force, and on 
the 31st encamped at Laswarree, a short distance 
from the ground the enemy had quitted the same 
morning. On being apprized of this circumstance,' 
he determined to make an effort with his army to 
overtake the enemy, with the intention of detain- 
ing him until the infantry should come up. The 
march of the cavalry \vas made at twelve at night. 
They performed a distance of forty-four miles in 
twelve hours, and came up with the enemy at 
day-break. This sudden approach induced the 
general to venture on an attack with his cavalry 
alone, supported by mounted artillery ; the enemy 
availed himself of a roost advantageous post be- 
fore General Lake had discovered the alteration 
of his position, owing 'to the quantities of dust 
which wholly obscured him from sight. The ad- 
\anced guard of the front brigade, commanded 
by Colonel Vandcleur, made a charge with much 
gallantry : butthey were exposed to a most galling 
fire, in which Colonel Vandeleur fell. Tiic guns 
that had fallen into the hands of thcBritish troops, 
could not be brought a^vay for want of bullocks. 
The infantry, wliich had marched at tlirec in the 
morning, arri\cd at eleven a.5i. Some rcfrcslj- 

mciU 
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mcnt was absolutely requisite. The enemy having Jsoi 
sent to ofler terms, an hour was allowed them to 
decide on the proposals offered by the general ; in 
the interim preparations were made for operations. 

The right wing ^vas commanded by Blajor- 
general 'Ware, and the left by Major-general St. 

John. At the expiration of the time allowed to 
the enemy to decide, the infantry were ordered 
to advance ; they wefe met by the most deter- 
mined gallantry on the part of the enemy, sup- 
ported by cannister-shot, served with most dread- 
ful I effect. The enemy assumed altogether so 
menacing a position, that the cavalry was ordered 
to attack. His Majesty’s 29th Regiment was com- 
manded by Captain Wade, Major Griffith liaving 
been killed. They charged witli great gallantry, 
in ‘which Major-general Ware fell, his head being 
carried off by a cannon shot. Colonel McDonald 
succeeded; though wounded, he continued to 
command. After further vigorous efforts, the ene- 
my •^vas ultimately defeated. The 15tU regular 
battalion, sent from the Deccan under Monsieur 
Dudenaic, and two battalions of the same descrip- 
tion from Delhi, were annihilated, and the French 
force in Scindiah’s service, commanded by French 
officers,, destroyed. Gen. Lake's son was wounded 
severely in the knee; the general spoke in admi- 
ration of the enemy’s sepoys, observing, if they 
had been commanded by French officers, the result 
would have been doubtful.” 


The 
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\m. \ . The Governor-general, in acknowledging Gene- 

ral Lake’s account of the engagement, remarked, 
** Your safety in the midst of such perils, reminds 
me of Lord Duncan’s private account of tlie battle 
of Camperdown, in which, describing his own 
situation in the midst of the general slaughter, 
be said, * God covered my head in the day of 
battle.* *’ . , ■ i 

Cuitack. TJic successful operatiofts in Cuttack enabled 
the Governor-general to send up the European 
regiment to Allahabad, to await the commander- 
in-cliicfs orders. His lordship wrote General 
Lake: ** The principle of all my plans of war is 
exactly the same with that which appears to me 
to be your leading principle in action ; to com- 
mence the attacky and to compel the enemy to 
a defensive system.” He then took a view of the 
mode by which the war could be most advan-^ 
lageously prosecuted. i The movement towards 
the northward was not to be lost sight of, and df 
Holkar should mix in the war, the destruction of 
his force was to be a primary object. His present 
views were supposed to be neutral, but it was 
believed he would rush into war if any object of 
asnbndoo. ^ 

General Lake, in thanking the Governor-general 
for this communication, stated, 1 must ever re- 
gret the loss of so'many brave men and w'orthy 
officers, and have only to look up to that Provi- 
dence with adoration and thanksgiving, whom, in 

the 
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great inconvenience to the Government, as it les- 
sened the military means of India at a juncture 
when additional troops were required by the In- 
dian Governments. Lord Wellesley, in a letter to 
Lord Hobart, dwelt at considerable length' upon 
the importance of Ceylon being placed under the 
control and superintendence of the Governor- 
general. ‘ ' 

General Lake, then in €hmp at Coorka, aware 
that no one more earnestly desired that the bless- 
ings of peace and tranquillity miglit be restored'to 
India than the Governor-general, whenever they 
could be secured with safety, expressed a hope that 
the negotiations pending with the Rajpoot princes 
would be satisfactorily concluded. He thought 
little was to be apprehended from Holkar, upon 
whose .views and motions he should still keep a 
vigilant watch. » ^ - i > ' 

The Governor-general, in order to avoid, if pos- 
sible, hostilities with Holkar, expressed his wish to 
General Lake that he should open negotiations 
■with that chief; reserving, at the same time, any 
acknovvledgment or confirmation of the legitimacy 
of his dominion. The commandant of the fort of 
Gwalior had refused to surrender that fortress, in 
pursuance of the treaty with Rajah Umbajee of 
tlie 16th of December 1803. There was reason to 
believe that the Rajah was in communication with 
Holkar against the Company, as he had manifested 
a decided indifference towards the requisitions 
' made 
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made by General Lake. TJio Governor-general imi 
therefore determined not to hold any intercourse 
with inm ; that his authority ns tlie representative 
of Scindiah should not be admitted, by delivering 
up the districts of Dholcporc, Barrcc, and Rajah 
Kerrah, situated on the north of the Chumbul, and 
commanding the line of communication between 
Agra, Gwahor, and the tcrritorj' of Gohud. 

The Govcmor-gcncjpl received, on the 29tli of Leuerfrom 
Tebruary, a letter from Lord Castlcrcagh, express- r^h ^ 
mg, on behalf of hts Majesty’s Ministers and him- 
self, their unanimous opinion that tlic government 
of India could not be placed m any liands so * 
advantageously as tiis lordship’s, and that they 
iiad the most anxious disposition to give a cordial 
and honourable support to lus lordship’s govern- 
ment, but regretted tliat there was not a corres- 
ponding disposition in the Court of Directors; and 
that, although he had hoped the feelings which 
existed had been buried in oblivion, subsequent 
observations had satisfied him that it would have 
been exposing the Governor-gencrars name to un- 
merited coldness, to have sought the Court’s con- 
currence in urgitig him to continue m the govern- 
ment. He added, that the legal authority of the 
Board enabled them to disarm much of the dispo- 
sition manifested with reference to his lordship’s 
administration , but it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give a totally different complcMon to all 
the details which originate with others, and which 

must 
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180k must necessarily receive and disclose tlic stamp 
and character of the mind which prevails in the 
Direction. 

Tliis communication was certainly not calculated 
to propitiate the feelings of the Governor-general 
to^vards the executive body of the Company, 
%YhiIst the drain on their home cofiers for the sup- 
ply of specie to India increased their indisposi" 
tion towards his lordship's policy. 

The following extract of a letter from the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, will convey some 
idea of the state of feelings at home ; it shows, like- 
* wise, the difficulty which the Court experienced, 
in providing pecuniary supplies. 

This letter will accompany a dispatch, communicating to i 
your lordship tlie ruptureof this country with the late united 
provinces, whom the French Republic have rot permitted to 
preserve aneutrality, wliich would have been (I persuade my- 
self) as congenial to their wishes, as it would have been advnn- . 
tageous to their interests. 

"What projects the Corsican adventurer may form to injure 
this country and its dependencies (except that of an attempt 
of a descent upon Great Rritain or Ireland), no person is well 
enough informed to know ; but doubtless, tlisappointed as he 
has been in the objects of his ambition, and boiling as his 
breast is with revenge, nothing within the reach of his capa- 
bility (and, in the present state of Europe, this capability is 
great,) will be omitted to be tried. I am unable, however, 
in turning my eyes round to our different and dispersed pos- 
sessions in the different quarters of the world, to, anticipate 
any great mischief exespt what may have arisen to u«», if 
France, dedding upon tW knowledge which she ohtnined of 
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ourhavingsuspcndctl the livacuation of tlie Cape, had made' 180-X 
up her mmd to gi%e orders for acting’ hostilcljr against us, 
intending, if an actual rupture did not afterwards occur, to 
shelter himself under this temporary suspension of the treaty. 

In this case, it is impossible to calculate what miscliief may 
not have been cfTccted by Idnols's squadron. I persuade my- 
self, from the circumstances to which I hax'e myself bwn a 
party, that this has not been the case, but my mind will not 
be relieved from its doubts tUl I hear the final destination > 
of that squadron. 

You wll not, I hope, have any reason to complain of my 
exertions, when you find our supply of silver to India and 
China tius season will amount to JPI,700,000 ; it is a vast 
sum to have collected, in tlic present situation of Europe, and • 

exceeds in amount my most sanguine expectations. My appre- 
hensions are, that a great part of It will be wanted for our 
militaty expenses upon the coast, and that it will thus l« 
diverted from the purposes for which it was intended. If the 
Peishwa's government is re-established without a very heavy 
disburse from the Company’s funds, I shall findmyself agree- 
ably disappointed. It is impossible, in the present moment, to 
form any opinion upon the amount of bullion that may be 
sent out next year ; every exertion will be made to render 
it as large as possible, but I strongly recommend you to form 
your estimates upon the expectation of a very limited supply 
of this article. In the first phace, our funds have been crippled 
completely by the unexpected occurrence of the war, and by 
the enormous duties which have been imposed upon every 
article; in the second place, the assistance of Government, in 
the return of a further part of the debt which it owes to the 
Company, is made, by the same circumstance of the war, a 
matter of much greater uncertainty than it would otherwise 
have been ; and lastly, we cannot depend upon or exert our 
credit in war as in peace. Hut should the resources of the 

VOL. II. 7 Company 
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isrn. Company not fail, it is still not possible at all to guess at the 
amovmt of ibc supply \clucb tbc markets of Europe may 
uflbril. I would, therefore, by all means recommend you not 
to depend upon a receipt of silver larger in aniount than from 
three to seven or eight hundred thousand pounds. I think 
the supply may be nearer tlic first, three hundred, than 
the latter, seven ; but at the same time I bog you alw'ays to 
bear in mind, that though you should not depend upon the 
receipt of a large sum, every exertion svill be made to extend 
the supply to tlie largest possible amount. , 

Of our great men I say nothing, except that the general 
itnptessiouof the public seems to be, that things cannot con- 
tinue for any length of time exactly in their present state. 

I have long had it in contemplation in my mind that it 
would be a wise thing in the East-India Company to abandon 
entirely their settlement of Beneoolen. Eeduced even as it is 
(I hope) in expense, I still think it a useless drain upon our 
finances, and that its commercial advantages are not equiva- 
lent to its expense. In amilitary point of view, or as a station, 
I am not aware that it possesses any. • i , 

In addition to the pressure on the Company’s 
finances was the feeling occasioned by the affairs 
of Oude, which had necessarily been confined .to 
the Secret Committee. , , 

Many of the Directors have applied to see the secret papers 
relating to the Oude negotiation : but they liave not yet been 
raade public, and before they are it wiJJ be necessary to de- 
termine whether or not they are to be a^s^^ ered in the public 
correspondence. The Nabob I make no doubt is now more 
at his ease than ever, but I fear we must not try the measures 
that have made him so itijbro conscieniice.* 

In 

• Letter from Jacob Bosjinqxiet, Esq., October 1803. 
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In addition lo £1,700,000 in sihcr, alrcad} «:cnt lau 
R further sum of £200,000 ^ms to be foniarded 
TheCompanj's stock liad fallen, since tlie recom 
racnccment of hostilities \nlh the Mahnttis, from 
215 to 100, but Ills lordship uas assured b) the 
President of the Board, that the utmost aid would 
be gi\en to enable him to orcrcomc all the pecu- 
niary dilRciiltics 

The condition of the finances was in fact tlie rfMniry 
test b} which all acts were tned There could 
not be a position of greater embarrassment tliaii 
that in which the Go\ emor general stood at this 
period Europe in a state of war, the Bntisli 
Goremment m India inroKcd in UDa\oidabIe 
hostilities, specie scarcely to be obtained for 
remittance to India, whilst self interest annihi 
lated eierj other feeling that ought to have ope 
rated at such a juncture The merchants at Madras 
acted most handsomely to the Government tlie 
fifteen lacs of treasury notes m circulation had 
caused them to fall to SIX percent, discount The 
merchants nev ertheless alwaj s consented to recen e 
them at par, but the loss suffered by Government 
arose from the w ant of co operation on the part of 
the Companj s servants, who, having funds m the 
houses of agenc), insisted upon the pajment of 
them in specie for the purpose of speculating iii 
treasury paper Several of the houses of agenc} 
resisted this demand but the claimants actuail) 
resorted to tlie Supreme Court to enforce payment 
z 2 The 
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1803 The exportation of specie from Madras during the 
three preceding years had been very great. Such 
were the variety of causes that combined to render 
the situation of the Governor-general one of great 
responsibility and of arduous and anxious labour ; 
but in the midst of these conflicting interests, and 
far from insensible to the ill feeling which existed 
towards him in the Home authorities, his lordship 
was not to be diverted from his purpose of esta- 
blishing the supremacy of the British power in 
India, and of subduing its enemies, "leaving his 
measures to be judged by the results that would 
be seen to have flowed from tliem at a future 
period. 

IcSeytoCotnt Govemor-gencral addressed the Court of 

Directors in March. His lordship referred to his 
letter of the 20th of December, which intimated 
his intention of remaining in India to await the 
issue of the transactions in the Mahratta empire, 
which originated in 1802. As the treaties of peace 
with Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had been 
concluded on principles of exemplary faith and 
equity towards the Company’s allies, of modera- 
tion and lenity towards thcircncmics, and of a just 
regard for the general prosperity of India, he 
notified his intention of embarking for Europe at 
the close of 1804. In the interim it was his lord- 
ship’s intention to proceed to Agra, returning to 
Calcutta by December. Should, however, any 
c\cnt arise to demand his remaining in India a 

longer 
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longer period, lus lordship stated that the Court 
might rely on his zeal for the interests and honour 
of the Company and of that country 

On the same day that the Go\emor-geDeral ^>'as 
announcing these intentions to the Court, he 
recei\ed a letter from Lord Costlereagh, upon the 
subject of the discussions that had been carried on 
between the Court and the Board regarding the 
College, the despatch ad\ ised the adoption of a 
very modified «;clicmc for the instruction of Wnters, 
and, if expedient, ultimately at each of the piesi- 
dencies 

On the 14tli of February, a squadron of French cbinafl«tde 
ships of arm tlie Straits oflvlalacca, commanded eiupsorw 
by Admiral Lmois, m the A/rt/e;/^o of eighty guns, 
of two large frigates, a coiactte of thirty guns, and 
a Dutch bngof eighteen guns, was defeated by the 
China fleet homeward bound. Captain Dance, of 
the Earl Camden, beiug Commodore He was gal- 
lantly supported by Captam J F Timms of the 
Royal George, who led his ship into action m ad 
mirable style The whole of the officers and men 
of the fleet afforded the most cordial and deter- 
mined support to the commodore The value of 
the cargo and fleet was little short of eight mil- 
lions sterling The Company handsomely acknow- 
ledged the services of the commodore, officers, 
and men * 

The 

• The sum of £o0 000 was presented by the Company 
Commodore Dance was knighted and granted an annuity or£S00, 

besides 
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The military operations in India had, in former 
wars, been in a great measure governed by the 
•weather: the rainy season having generally put a 
total stop to them. The drought had been so ex- 
cessive in the last year, as to admit of the move- 
ments of the army when all parties had calculated 
on a cessation of hostilities. The enemy, who were 
extremely superstitious, declared that the Almighty 
had ordered the dry season for the English con- 
quering Hindostan, and that nothing could stand 
against them as God fought for them, ** I do,” 
observed General Lake, ** most sincerely agree 
with them* as our successes have been beyond all 
pai-allel, and must have had the assistance of an 
invisible hand. I cannot help offering my thanks to 
"Providence whenever I reflect upon the operations 
of this campaign, which nothing but his guidance 
could have carried into effect.” 

besides the sum of £2,000 nnd a piece of plate of the vbJhc of 
£200; Captain Tjmins £1,000 and a piece of plate of the value 
of £100; Captain MoBatt £500 and a piece of plate £100; 
each of the other captains received £500, nnd £50 each 'for a 
piece of plate, CIS. Captains Wilson, rsTquharson,ToTin, Clathe, 
^Inrtin, Wordsnorth, Kirkpatrick, Hamilton, Forrar, Prcndcr- 
grast, Lacking, Locitner. 
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CHAPTEU IX. 


isai. 

General ‘Wellesley had been cneaijed, since General wei. 

. . - , ^ lesley engBRed 

the termination of the military operations m the in rorming uie 
Deccan, in settling several points relating to the sc«nd.ah, Ac. 
transactions and treaties with Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, The latter chieftain having laid 
claim to certain districts previously possessed by 
the Nizam, situated on the left bank of the'\Vurdah, 
reference was made by Mr. Elphinstone, then 
resident at Nagpore, to General Wellesley. The 
General replied that it was impossible to frame a 
treaty of peace to provide for a decision of all ques- 
tions, but that certain principles supply the defects 
of such instruments; one of those principles being, 
that the meaning of an article of a treaty shall not 
be construed in a sense directly the reverse of the 
principles and basis on wliich such treaty of peace 
is founded. As upon the face of the treaty no inten- 
tion appeared that the districts in question were 
to be ceded to the Rajah, the decision was there- 
fore adverse to his claim. 

Major Malcolm was deputed to the camp of 
Scindiah, to effect a definitive alliance under in- 
structions 
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1801 . structions from General Wellesley. The terms on 
which he completed the object called forth the 
warmest approbation of the general, who remarked, 
that all the qualifications which had so repeated- 
ly gained the applause of the Governor-general had 
been again displayed, and established on the part 
of Major Malcolm fresh claims upon the East-India 
Company and his country.” Scindiah was to re- 
ceive a subsidiary force, to be stationed near his 
frontiers, and to be available in promoting the joint 
* interests .of the contracting parties.* The treaty 
was signed on the 27th February, and ratified by 
, the Governor-general on the 23d March. 

*7*' The subsidiary system, which has been erroneous^ 

ly attributed to Marquis Wellesley, was introduced 
long before his -lordship proceeded to India. In 
order to render iteffectual. General AVellesley con- 
sidered that the treaties ought to provide the means 
of giving support to the native governments in the 
administration of their local affairs, and thereby 
enable them to maintain their own authority. If, 
^^“ohserved the general, the Nizam and the Peishwa 
* were not to entertain armies for these objects, the 
number of troops to be supplied to each by way of 
subsidy would require to be largely increased, and 
in that case, could those chiefs pay for the addi- 
tional charge? If not, the expense would fall upon 
the British Government, to whom cessions would 
he made to defray, in part only, the additional cost. 

Aiiotljcr 

* Tins stipiiLtUmt wai never ruiitUciL 
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Another c\ il, he considered, was occasioned by the 
disbanding considerable portions of the armies of 
our allies It let Ioo«e formidable bodies of armed 
men, who, m the character of freebooters, were 
read} for an^ measure of plunder, or, bj joining 
the enemies of the state and acting with the Pm 
darrccs, could inflict upon the rich and nndefendccl 
points of the Companj ’s provinces the most senous 
calamities We had not cavalry lo witlistand the 
inroads of such bodies of undisciplined horsemen, 
who spread devastation and rum wherever they 
came 

In contemplation of hosttlities with IfoRar, 

General Wellesley submitted his opinion on the 
measures best calculated to reduce his power 
He pointed out the essential aid which Colonel coioneUtur 

* ^ 1 « « r»yinGiiief«t 

Murray in Guzerat might afford by a judicious 
application of his force M'^nting to that oEBcer, he > 
obsen ed 

1 ou hiTC now a great game in j our hands , but all will 
depend uponyoucfnanagemenl of the natires with \tbom jou 
will have to cevoperate I have onij to recommend jou to 
concibatc them as much as posable — to treat them with the 
greatest kmdness and attention , jou must not lose sight that 
they are iVIalirattas, hut do not let them perceive that jou 
distrust them 

Cahae! Slarrsy &ad atade /heqaeni cmnaiaae-^ 
cations, to General Wellesley on the small number 
of his European force The general , when he broke 
up in the Deccan, under orders from the Governor 
general in the month of June, intimated to Colonel 

Murray 
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im Murray that he would henceforth be placed under 
the orders of the Bombay Government. i 
You have a larger body of Etiropeans than the commander- 
in-chief or I ever had From your frequent allusions to this 
subject, I should be induced to believe that you do not deem 
your force sufficient to perform the servdce on which you are 
employed, if I was not aware of the circumstances to which 
I have above referred, and it is therefore necessary that I 
shoxild request you to explain yourself fully to Mr. Duncan, 
the governor of Bombay, upon it. i 

The commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, when 
alluding to Colonel Monson’s retreat, vvrote to the 
Governor-general : **If Colonel Murray could ad- 
vance, the several consequences attending a for- 
ward movement from that quarter would have a 
most wonderful effect. He complains of a want of 
provision and cattle,” Again, on the 22d, *‘A report 
prevails that Murray is at Kotah, which I 'cannot 
believe, he might be of greater use there, but I fear 
I shall derive no advantage from his movements.” 
And on the 19th October, ** If Colonel Murray, or 
any one else who may be in command, would but 
comeforwardatall,thisraonster*wouldnot escape.” 
Colonel Murray had difficulties to contend with in 
procuring provisions and money. General Welles- 
ley, alluding to the pressure, pays a just tribute to 
the aid afforded to Government in seasons of diffi- 
culty by the present Sir Charles Forbesy Bart., 
then at Bombay. 

Never being at a loss for resources in the most 
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pressingcraci^encics, General WcIIcsleyliadtiirned iwi. 
his troops into a body of tailors his army being SeJ'^roJi'loi 
too much m-svantof clothingto delay for the obser- 
1 ance of forms, he sent up cloth, winch ^^ns di> id- 
cd into quantities necessary for a sepoy s jacket, 
to each of horn they eregnen, and they managed 
to clothe thcmsch es.oUiertMsc five thousand v, ould 
ha^c passed the monsoon m rags Whilst no one 
paid more attention to the clear wording of papers 
of moment, he had n dislike to captious objections, 
and deprecated the obstruction gi\en to public 
business by attempting to draw nice logical dis 
tinctions upon words, or to give them a meaning 
they were never intended to convey 
Having recened instructions to repair to CM- ceneniw*] 
cutta, he submitted to the commander in chief tochnitu. 
at Madras a memorandum on the relief of the 
troops m Malabar, and the settlement of affairs 
at Wj naad, receiving a gratuity of one month’s 
pay to the persons belonging to the bullock de 
partment, who served under him dunng the 
Hte war The latter representation was sup- 
ported by the fact, that in the former war against 
Senngajiatam, it was thought sufficient to drag 
the tram of artillery to the attack, but never 
expected that the guns and carnages should be 
brought away again, such, however, had been 
the state of efficiency throughout the late severe 
service that the general was able, with but httfe 
assistance, to draw away the guns which the 

troop's 
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160U troops had with them ; and that, after all the duty 
in which so great a space of country had been 
marched over, the number of cattle that had died 
was scarcely greater than it would have been at the 
grazing ground. It would not have been difficult 
to prove that the new mode was the cheapest ; 
but the consideration respecting a public establisli- 
raent of the description, was not referable entirely 
to cheapness in such a war as the last, celerity of 
movement being every thing. 

The disasters in Bundlecund, under Colonel 
Fawcett,’ called forth strong expressions of indig- 
nation on the part of the Governor-general, having 
been caused by either inefficiency or incapacity. 
Captain Baillie being appointed superintendant 
of that province, his conduct in the command of 
two hundred cavalry and one thousand sepoys, by 
firmness, manly prudence, and fortitude, restored 
confidence. 

Colonel Mon- A Still motc scrious chcck was experienced by 

son’s retreat. _ , , -r ^ ^ 

a detachment under the Hon. Colonel Monson, 
who in the month of May had been directed 
to watch the movements of Holkar, in order to 
prevent his entrance into Hindostan. 

The Governor-general, from the notes he had 
perused of that officer’s position, and of the j>osi- 
tion of Colonel Murray in Guzerat, who it was 
intended should advance in support of Colonel 
Monson, suggested that a reinforcement of Eu- 
ropean troops, and two or three regiments of native 

cavalry* 
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cavalrj*, should be sent to Colonel Murray. At 
the time that the Governor-general was communi- 
cating these views, the commandcr-in-chief uas 
writing to the Governor-general of Colonel Mon- 
son’s retreat from Malwa, near Rampoora, situated 
to the westward of the Banas river, and the south- 
ward of Tonk. 

Had Colonel IVfurniy fortunately come on, Holkorirould 
Ime been completely destroyed. 

His want of cavalrj' \vos supposed to be the 
cause of his not advancing. Zalim Sing of Kotah, 
on the borders of theCliumbul, behaved admirablj-, 
and proved (umself a staunch friend to the British 
Government; it was apprehended that, should 
Colonel Monson quit his country, he would suffer 
severely for it. General Lake was at Catvnpore, 
and intimated that he should soon be at Agra, if 
Colonel Monson needed support, adding, 

Despondency is of no avail : we must therefore set to work, 
and retrieve our misfortune os quick as posrible. 

The worst apprehensions were unfortunately- 
realized. Colonel Monson had encamped on the 
Banas ri\er on the 22d August, expecting to be 
enabled to cross the following day. It had not, 
however, fallen sufficiently: he therefore ordered 
Captain Nicholl, with six companies of the second 
battalion of the 21st re^ment, to pass over in 
boats, and proceed immediately to Khooshull 
Ghur in charge of the treasure. On the evening 
of the 23d, Holkar’s cavalry came up. After 

severe 
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I90k severe conflicts, the enemy continually harassing 
the troops, they reached an old ruined fort at 
Ilinflonn on the evening of the Q,7th, greatly ex- 
hausted. On the 28th they arrived at the Biana 
pass about sunset, and at the city of Biana 
about nine. There the baggage and troops got 
mixed, and in great confusion, but being at lengtii 
separated, the troops made the best of their way 
to Agra in detachments, where the whole had 
arrived on the 31st. Captain Nicholl’s party, 
with the treasure, was attacked at Khooshull 
Gbur, but very gallantly repulsed the enemy. 
Throughout this disastrous retreat the utmost 
bravery was exhibited by Colonel Monson, liis 
officers and men. It afforded another instance 
where, from the want of a combination of those 
peculiar qualities which alone constitute a skil- 
ful commander, such reverses have happened, the 
devotion -of both officers and men being sacri- 
ficed to incorapetency in the chief. General Lake 
wrote to the Governor-general, “ I am certain the 
account will be the cause of as much misery to 
yourself as to me.” The sentiments of the Gover- 
nor-general cannot fail to draw forth admiration : 

Grievous and disastrous as the events are, tlie extent of 
the calamity does not exceed my expectation. From tlic 
first hour of Colonel Monson's retreat, I have always au- 
gured the ruin of that detachment. I fear my poor friend 
ilonson is gone ^Vhatever may have been his fate, or 
whatever the result of Ids misfortune to my own fame, I 
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will endea\our to shield his character from obloquy, nor ISOU 
will I attempt the mean purpose of sacnficmg his reputa 
tion to sa\ e mine His former services, and his zeal, entitle 
him to indulgence, and, howeier I may lament, or suffer 
from bis errors, 1 will not reproach his memory if he he 
lost, or Ins character if he survive I admit no doubt in 
my mind of your complete and earl^ triumph , but it is 
necessary on all great occasions to look to the utmost pos- 
sible, or rather imaginable, d^rce of misfortune, distinctly 
in front 

This defeat of Colonel Honson led the Gover- 
nor-generd to postpone his Tisit to the Upper 
Provinces The commander m chief advanced to 
Agra, and on the 22d August assured the Cover* 
nor general that be had raised as few men as 
possible The sepoys, •with the exception ofa'v cry 
few, behaved most glonously, and had m gene- 
ral evinced a strong attachment to the Govern 
ment ’ He apprehended that he should den>e 
no advantage from Colonel Murray s movements 
General Lake was at Slultra on the 7th of October, 

Holkar having collected the whole of his cavalry 
at the village of Anonkee, about two coss m front 
of hts position. General Lake marched out before 
da) light on the rooming of the 7th of October, 
and drove the eneni) from their ground, llolkar 
being the first to fly, their direction appearing to 
bcBhurtporc A disappointment m the supplj of 
gram prevented the arm) imrchmg on the lOtli 

Upon the point of supplies, one of the last im- 
portance toan Indian arm) which has to traverse 

so 
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180 k so great an extent of country, General Wellesley, 

^vhilst at Calcutta, endeavoured to gain some par- 
ticulars. In communicating the result of Iiis 
enquiries, lie accompanied it by a statement of 
the mode which he had himself adopted in detail, 
and observed, ** In truth, no person here knows • . 
how General Lake is supplied, any more than if 
his army was in Japan.*’ General Lake, then at 
Delhi, had seen the king the preceding day, who 
expressed himself sensible of the advantages de- 
rived from the protection of the British Govern- '• 
xnent. Tlie conduct of Colonel Ochterlony was 
highly applauded. 

etiprei Wet- General Wellesley prepared various other me- 

.ley'smemo- . j c i 

ndnonva- moraoda on important subjects of interest m con- » 

government, ncxion With meosurcs of the government. Ine 

eindiah. Jirst paper related to the possible conduct of Scin- 
diah, whose affairs were in so desperate a state, 
as to hold out but little promise of aid from him 
in operations against Holkar. 

loikftT The second, on the extent and danger of the 

freebooter system in India, with the chance of 
the evil arising from bodies of numerous military 
classes, ,.from whom it was in vain to expect the 
habits of industry required for their subsistence 
in a civil capacity, and suggested remedies to 
check the evil. 

iviiiitary esta- The third related to the military establishment 

blubment. #. t ». . . 

of India, pointed out the inefficiency of tlmt 
adopted in 179G, and also of the measures of 1799 
* and 
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and' 1801, when alterations and additions were H')i. 
made in the military _g07emment. It did not ap- 
pear that the Home authorities had any detailed 
statements before them when they issued the 
orders, or that they knew the circumstances of 
the country to which they were intended to be 
applied. 

Theyburtfi, on the rank of colonel, as connected nmWofcnio- 
with the four new regiments to be raised at 
Madras, 

The fflK as to colonels of artillery, when major- coioneis ©{ w- 
generals, being competent to be placed on the 
staff of the army. 

The sixth, relative to the army of the com- opmti«ti« 
mander-in-chief in his operations against Holkar. 

*In this paper General Wellesley exhibited that 
peculiar judgment which formed so marked a 
feature in his militarj’ operations. The view lie 
took of Holkar’s force if acting separately, and 
* the formidable accession lie would derive if, as 
it was reported, the Rajah of Bhurtporc should 
join him. This chief was considered by General 
Wellesley the most dangerous enemy the Com- 
pany could have. To defeat Ilolkar in the field, 
to establish a firm authority- in Malwa, and to 
cf IMwstpwe, vicvi U’.-i ■abject?? 
to be kept in view ; but all depended upon the 
power of attacking Bhurtporc with vigour. 

A seventh, on the sy-stem of regulating tlic in- 
teiligcnce department; a point of great moment 
VOL. M. 2 A during 
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leoi. during war, in such a country as that of India, 
where to obtain intelligence of the enemy’s move- 
ments and intentions sufficiently early to take 
advantage of them, was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. 

cnmMVei- General ’Wcllcsley having fulfilled the objects 
'IheDeeS of the Govcmor-gencral in repairing to Calcutta, 
prepared in the middle of November to return to his 
duties in the Deccan. The civil and military powers 
vested in him under the orders of June 1803, 
were renewed. He was, accordingly, to resume 
the chief command of all the British troops, and 
of the forces of their allies serving in the territories 
of the Peishwa, the Soubahdar of'the Deccan, or 
any of the Mahratta states or chiefs, subject only 
to the orders of the commander-in-chief at Madras, 
or his Excellency General Lake. He also pos- 
sessed the direction and control of all the political 
and military affairs of the British Government in ^ 
those countries. He embarked from Calcutta on 
the 14th November, in the 'Bombay frigate, and at 
Ganjam took on board Major Malcolm, where he ' 
iiinessofMr. also received intelligence of the illness of Mr. 

® ■ Webbe, then at Scindiah’s durbar, and urged the 
necessity of Mr. Sydenham’s joining it without 
delay, as, should Mr.AVebbe* retire from it, the 
affairs of the residency would be left in the hands 
of Mr. Jenkins, a very promising, but still too 
young a servant. General Wellesley landed at 

Madras 

* Mr Webbe died on Uie 9th November, in Scindiab’a c.'imp. 
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iNIadras on the 21st, and proceeded to Seringapa- isw 
tam by Arcot, where he took an opportunitj of 
lookmgat his “old friends,” the 19th Dragoons 
and the 4thCavalry Both looked remarkably ell 
“The horses of the 4th were lean, but then their 
coats were smooth and clean ” He desired to Iia\e 
allowed them six months rest and refreshment at 
Arcot, having purposely sent them into the Car- 
natic, because the men had not seen their families 
since the corps marched with the grand army in 
February 1799, nearly five years' 

These details are interesting, m showing the 
minute attention which was paid b} tlie general 
to the state of his troops and their appointments, 
and his concern for the comforts of his men 
Major TV ilks, then acting resident in Mysore, when 
reporting to Lord William Bentinck, go^emor of 
Madras, on the state of that country, obsened, 

“ I am far from intending an unbecoming com- Testmonrio 
pliraent to General Wellesley at tlie expense of wej™*"** 
others, m stating a doubt wlictbcr the same extent 
of support may always be afforded by his succes- 
sors, because the actual duties of that command 
can neier be made to presenbe the pan,Jital 
de^'cnption of care with which the lion Ge- 
neral Wellesley has guarded the go\ernment of 
Mysore ” 

The intended measures of the Gov crnor-gencral or ihf 
against the jMahrattas, as alluded to in the summer 
of 1803, had created strong feelings of apprclicn 

2 A 2 


Sion 
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iBOi. sion at home. The Secret Committee suggested to 
his lordship, in^Iarch 1804, some relaxation in the 
treaty of Basscin, for the purpose of relieving the 
Pcishwa from the subsidiary force in his territory. 
The deceitful and disingenuous conduct of Scindiah 
and of the Rajah of Berar, was admitted; but the 
early termination of the war was nevertheless 
pressed at almost any sacrifice. Lord Castlereagh 
communicated to Marquis Wellesley, in May, 
these apprehensions to have particular reference 
to the possible extension of the Company’s in- 
fluence, bringing them in contact with the Seiks 
and other northern tribes with whom it was pro- 
posed to establish connexions through the Punjab, 
as far as the Indus. After remarking upon the pros- 
pect of affairs, Lord Castlereagh acknowledged 
‘*the error into which the result proved he had 
fallen, in his former observations and reasonings on 
Mahratta affairs.” Others, as well as himself, had 
formed a mistaken estimate of Scindiah's power 
and force. It had proved much more formidable 
than even Mr. Henry Wellesley had conceived it 
lobe, from whom his lordship had received, on all 
subjects regarding India, tbe most satisfactory and 
accurate intelligence. The dissolution of this force 
was considered to be amongst the most valuable 
services the Governor-general could render, and 
the war was contemplated by Lord Castlereagh as 
carrying with it this collateral effect, the most solid 
advantage to the British empire in the East. The 

tenor 
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«! 0 v Tra'scr being sc\crcly \\oundcd» by which he lost 
Si ”* obliged to quit the field, and aftcn\ ards 

died of the %\ound. The command de^oUed upon 
Colonel ^lonson, ho, after carrjing the Milage of 
Dcig, attacked and charged the enemy’s advanced- 
guard, under a most tremendous fire of round, 
grape, and chain shot; they abandoned their guns 
on the approach of the British force The 
encmj v\crc ultimately defeated, and fled in e\ery 
direction. Tlieir force had consisted of twenty- 
four battalions, a considerable body of horse, 
and one hundred and sixty pieces of cannon 
Their loss was great, and that of tJic Bntish con- 
siderable 

eni Lakes The commandcr-m-cliief had descended into 
the Dooab, here his presence was demanded by 
the disposition of the Begum, wijo liad been joined 
by some of the Seiks, whilst the zemindars were 
actuated by plunder, with the certainty of the 
Kohillas joining them The people in all parts 
assisted Holkar, and the town of Furruckabad be- 
haved exceedingly ill towards the British force 
General 1 ake reached that city m the morning 
before daybreak, after a inarch of more than tbirtj- 
four miles The enemy were surprised under the 
walls , vast numbers of their men and horse's were 
taken, with all their baggage and cattle Holkar 
escaped by an early flight The troops sustained 
rvat exert on the iTjosl se\ ere pnvations, and endured excessive 
I c troops, Thej marched for eighteen ‘succes- 

st\cl\ 
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sively nearly twenty-four miles a day, and on the 
dayand night preceding the rencontre at Furruck- 
abad, fifty-eight miles I Throughout, they were 
stated to have behaved admirably On the 19th, 

General Lake was at Delhi, in pursuit of Holkar 
The rapidity of this generaVs march astonished 
the natives beyond measure At this moment he 
received an intimation from Colonel Monson of his Coionei j\ro 
intention to fall back to Muttra for supplies, where 
there were more than sufficient for i\\ o months’ con- 
sumption Without this retrograde movement, he 
might have drawn stores from thence, and avoided 
the encouragement it was calculated to give to the 
people to join the Bburtpore rajah, and thus pro 
tract a war which might otherwise have been 
brought to a conclusion “ But, added General 
Lake, referring toColonel Monson, “itis somewhat 
extraordinary that a man, brave as a lion, should 
have no judgment or reflection ’ 

Amidst these untoward events, and with a know- Spint cf perse 

verance of the 

ledge of the ‘sentiments entertained at home so Governor 
adierse to hostilities, the Governor general ex- 
pressed hisfullestconfidence mtheresultof hismea 
sures, and m the energetic operations of the com 
niander-in chief, who proceeded to Muttra on the 
30th November Holkar havingquitted theDooab 
and crossed the Jumna at a ford in the iicinily of 
Mohabun, the Rajah of Bburtpore determined to 
support him The reduction of that fortress, there 
fore, became a matter of importance It w as know ii 

to 
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to bo very strong, hut General Lake calculated on 
its early surrender 

1 Castle At this period instiuctions reached the Govemor- 

Vsenerui general from Lord Castlereagh and the Secret 
Committee for increasing the naval force of the 
country The country shipping was pointed out by 
Mr Dundas, who had been m the Company's 
marine atBombay six ships were fixed upon , the 
officers and men to be sent out from England 
by the Admiralty. These measures were taken to 
guard against the apprehension entertained of the 
French power m the Mauritius 
sgeof Kintt General Lake was at Deig on the 8th Decem- 
ber, whither instructions were forwarded to his 
excellency from the Governor-general, directing 
him to prosecute hostilities against the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, the subjugation of whose territory was 
essential to the reduction of Holkar's hostile force. 
The pursuit of Holkar’ s person and array being the 
principal objects of the war, the Go\crnor-general 
desired that circular communications raiglit be 
made from the commander m-chicf to tlie allies on 
the north-west frontier, and to the several Rajpoot 
states, including Kotah, also to Begum Suinroo, 
and the Seik chieftains, for the purpose of explain- 
ing tlie principles of Ins conduct m attacking 
Bhurtpore Bapojee Scindiah, an officer m Dovv- 
' lut Row Scindiah s service, and one who received 

a jaghirc or pension from the Company, had at 
this time joined Holkar TJic Govcrnor-gcncril 

coinnianclcd 
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commanded a proclamation to be issued, ordenng i?oi 
Bapojee and his followere to attend at General 
Lake’s camp on a given day, on pam of forfeiting 
his pension In the event of his not obejing the 
call, and his being taken prisoner, he was to be 
tried by court martial, and the sentence forthw ith 
evecuted General Lake having received mfor- ifoi 
mation that a practicable breach had been made 
in the wall of Bhurtpore on the 9th January, 
determined upon storming the place the same 
evening, in order to prevent the enemy from 
stockading it during the night Insurmountable 
obstacles presented themselves The water in the 
ditch was V ery deep , this the party ov creame, and 
reached the bottom of the breach bu t every effort 
to ascend proved fruitless After suffering great 
lo«is in repeated attempts, they were obliged to 
retire Lieut -colonel Maitland, of Ins Alajest^ s 
7Sth, commanding the parlj , was among the killed, 
he had contmued to fight, after having received 
several wounds, until a ball pierced Ins forehead, 
which proved instantaneously mortal Major 
Ilawkcs gamed possession of the enemy s battery 
A second attempt was made on the 21st, hut the 
ditch w Ts found to be so broad and deep, that the 
part} was obliged to return to the trcnchc*!, after 
being exposed to a hcav} fire for some Umc, which 
occasioned severe loss On the 23d the com 
inaiidcr in chief detached the 1st native cavalrv, 
and the battalion ISllirtirirooni, iindcrCaplam 

eMt, 
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1805. Wcisli, to meet a convoy of provisions from Mut- 
tra. It was attacked furiously on its march by 
a considerable body of Holkaris infantry, under 
Ameer Khan and Bapojee Scindiah. General 
Lake, on bearing the firing, immediately detached 
Lieut. -colonel Necld -vvilh his II. M. 27th Dra- 
goons to the relief of the party under Captain 
Welsh, which had made a most gallant defence : 
on the approach of Colonel Nceld they moved 
for\vard, and charged the enemy, who were totally 
routed. Ameer Khan, who commanded the in- 
fantry, appears to have been so closely pursued, 
that to prevent his being known he stripped off 
his clothes and arms; his palanquin, with a com- 
plete suit of armour, was brought into the camp, 
as was also the palanquin of Bapojee Scindiah. 
nerui Weu One of tlic objects entrusted to General Wcl- 
fcVeOmS lesley, when he left Calcutta in November, was 
to prevent Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar from 
becoming parties in the war against the Company, 
and, if possible, to march a corps of cavalry to 
join Colonel Murray in Malwa. In the event of 
Holkar being defeated, his proceeding to the 
Deccan would be rendered unnecessary, but he 
was to stay in that quarter if he should hear of 
it after his arrival there. Accounts of Holkaris 
, defeat determined General Wellesley not to move 

to the northward from Seringapatam ; he therefore 
turned his thoughts towards Europe. He inti- 
mated through the Governor-general’s private se- 
cretary. 
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cretary, on tlie 4tb January, that after considerable i8o& 
doubt he had come to the resolution of not going 
into the Deccan Aware of the favourable feeling 
of the people towards him, he felt that whenever 
his departure took place, the same inconveniences 
\\ould be experienced, and that the same causes 
which called for his presence there, at the moment, 
would exist for the following se^en years, as 
he did not intend to pass his life m the Deccan, 
nor to stay one moment longer than the Governor- 
general remained in India, he fixed February 
as the time of his departure Witb regard to pro 
longing his stay, the question was, whether the 
Court of Directors, or the King's Ministers, bad 
any claim sufficiently strong to induce him to do 
any thing so disagreeable to Ins feelings— leaving 
health out of the question 

I hare sen cd the Company in important situations for 
many jears, and ha>e never received anj thing but injury 
from the Court of Directors, although I am a Eingular in 
stance of on officer who lias scried under all the govern 
ments, and in common with all the political residents, and 
many ciiil authorities, and there is not an instance on 
record, or in any pniate correspondence, of disapprobation 
of anj one of my acts, or a single complunt, or c\en a 
sjniptom of ill temper from any one of the a\il or political 
auUiontics, in communication with whom I ha^e acted 
The King's "Ministers liaic os bttle claim upon roc as the 
Court of Directors. I am rot ray nmbiUou*, and I ac 
hnowletlgc that I Iia>e ncicr been aery sanguine that mi 
litary scraices m India would be considered in the «cale In 

wlmb 
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winch similar pcr\icrt are eonsitlerctl in other parts of tlie 
world But I might ha\c expected to’ Ik? placed on the 
stnfi* in India, and jet, if it had not been for the lamented 
death of General Fraser, Goncrnl Smith's urri'al would 
ha\c made me supcrmimcraiy. This is perfectly well 
known to the arm), and is the subject of a good deal of 
comcrsalion. If my services wen? absolutely necessary for 
the socuritj of the British cnipin?, or to ensure its peace, I 
should not hesitate a moment about slaying, even for jears; 
but these men, or the public, have no right to ask me to 
stay in India, merely because roy presence in a particular 
quarter may be attended by conveiuence 

General Wellesley also felt that his presence 
might be useful in England, to afford information 
on some of tfie affairs of India, to explain tlio 
causes of the late increase of the military esta- 
blishments, and to endeatour to explode some 
erroneous notions •which bad been entertained 
and circulated upon this subject. 

I am prepared for every tiling, and m five days I can 
be at Madras, and on the other hand, if I should sec any 
solid necessity for going into the Deccan, I sliall not be 
remiss in my duty , but I shall not be drawn there by mere 
suspiaons and unfounded surmises 

These sentiments, whilst not unmixed with feel- 
ings arising from causes not now necessary to be 
more particularly adverted to, were in accordance 
with that high and honourable beaiing which Ge- 
neral Wellesley displayed during the long course 
of seven years’ zealous, indefatigable, and distin- 
guished service He had by his example infused 
an energy and vigour into the army, and exhibited 

those 
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those mihtaTy principles and qualities from which 
the most beneficial effects were anticipated Gene 
ral Welleslej s position threw him much amongst 
the natives and he appears to bare won their con 
fidence and esteem in a peculiar degree 
Whatever is the cause, and it may be discovered 
in reviewing the existing system, the Indian army 
does not stand m the relation ahich it ought, to 
the British dominions Nor are the high func 
tionanes, who form the connecting link, m that 
sjstem, between the authontics in this country 
and m India, placed towards their colleagues m 
that position which the responsibility of their 
office demands 

General Welleslej having been appnzed from cnmi wh 
B engal, that his longer residence at Senngapatara t 

was not es<cntial to the public scmce, fell most 
anxious to proceed to England fllistrusfing, how- 
ever, the judgment of every man, in a case in 
winch his own wishes were concerned, he did not 
come to the resolution without consulting Major 
Malcolm, w ho igrced with him in every point 
Sir Arthur Welleslej ,• accordingly, took the ne- 
cessary steps for carrying into cficct instructions 
from the Governor-genera), for the relief and dis 
position of the troops in the Deccan, ind wrote 
to Ins lordship announcing Jus intention to proceed 
to England bj the ships under despatch On the 

2d iMarcJi 

• The noOfioation of Sir A rthur VclWtr s nonjosUon » a 
Kmgbt of the Bath wached Ind a at thu pmod 
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isfti 2d March he ad\iscd Purneah, the dc\^ an of the 
. Pajali of Mysore, of hts intended departure for 
Europe, and that he parted with him with the 
greatest regret, adding : — 

nendWel- I shall c\crfccl the most hiclj^ interest for the honour 
and die prosperity of the go\cmmcnt of Mysore, o\er 
which } ou preside. Upon the occasion of taking lease of 
jou, I must take the liberty to recommend to }ou to per 
severe in the laudable path whicli you have hitherto fol- 
lowed, let tlie prosperity of the country be jour great 
object, protect the rjots and traders, and let no man, 
whether vested with authority or othersvisc, oppress them 
with impunity Do justice to every man, and attend to the 
wholesome adiicc which wll W given jou by the Bnti h 
resident, and you may depend upon it your government will 
be os prosperous and permanent as I vrish it to be 
ddrews Id Addrcsscs were presented to Sir Arthur Wcl- 
f^rture* lesley from the field and other officers of his own 
regiment, the 33d Foot, then at Vellore , from the 
native inhabitants at Senngapatam, composed of 
independent sou cars (bankers), and others, expres- 
sive of their strong feelings of attachment, and their 
hopethat he would return and uphold his protection 
over them , also from the officers of the garrison of 
Senngapatam, who participated with the army at 
large in adnrrratfon of those exalted tafenfs and 
splendid achievements, which had been so recently 
distinguished by their most gracious Soveieign. 
They stated . — 

We are desirous of offenng you the tribute of our par- 
ticular respect and gratitude, for that consideration and 

justice 
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justice m command, which has made obedience a pleasure, l« 05 . 
and for that frank condescension in the pavate intercourse 
of life, which It IS our pnde individuallj to acknowledge 
The European inhabitants and military officers 
of the presidency of Madras offered the first tribute 
of their applause and admiration, and requested 
to be allowed to possess his picture, to be placed 
in the Exchange room 

In the general orders issued to the troops under Sr Arthur 
his command, Sir Arthur Wellesley — mi] tary dis 

Earnestly recommended to the officers of the army never ^ 
to lose sight of the great pnnciple of the military service, 
to preserve the disaphne of the troops, and to encourage in 
their respective corps the spirit and sentiments of gentlemen 
and of soldiers, as the most certain road to the achievement 
of everj thing that is great m their profession 

Sir Arthur Wellesley embarked on board bis 
Majesty s ship Ttidcut, and reached England in 
September 1805 

1 here appears to have been but one uni% ersal 
feeling — of regret, at bis departure, as well as of 
personal attachment towards bim in all quarters, 
both native and European 

Lord William Bentmck, then go\ernor of Ma- Lordwinam 
dris, whose services in that station will be t«mony*o 
noticed, felt called upon to address the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors on the occasion Ills 
lordship stated it to he impossible to describe the 
sensations of universal concern expressed at the 
departure of Sir Arthur Wclleslcj After adv ert- 
ing to the official despatch in the military depart- 
ment, 
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ifos. an officer shall ha\c attained tlic rank, of a general 
officer, he should be eligible to scr\e her Majesty 
m anj pait of the world 


btege of Biiurt opcntions against Bhurtporc continued 

to engage the coniinandcr-in-chief, whose third 
attempt to carryit by assault, on the 20thrcbruary, 
was equally unsuccessful No better resultXoUowed 
a fourth attempt, under Brigadier general ISIonson, 
whodisplajcd “uncommon gallantry’ onthcocca- 
sion, Major^Ienzies, aide de-camp to the comman- 
der-m chief, being among the killed The steepness 
of the bastion winch was the point of attack, witli 
the vigorous resistance on the part of the enemj, 
prevented the advance of our troops, except in small 
parties, whilst discharges of grape, logs of wood, 
and pots filled with combustible materials, knocked 
down those who were in the act of ascending After 
a tremendous conflict for more than two hours, the 
troops were constrained to relinquish the attempt, 
and to retire again to the trenches 

The loss, m the attempts to reduce the fortress, 
on the part of theBntish army was, 1 heut -colonel, 
2 majors, 20 captains, 1 capt -lieutenant, 45 lieu- 
tenants, 1 adjutant, 1 cornet, 2 ensigns, and 2,205 
non commissioned officers and priiates 
Op non of St Licut -coloncl Munro, writing to Ins brother, 
■jios Mimio. account of the last assault 

I ntlmnv 
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I admire the gallantr) and pw<«\erance with which Loth 
the Europeans and th“ Bengal army haie so often retume<l 
to the assault of Bhurtpore e\en if the report of the Euro- 
peans being dispintod is well-founded, it is not to be w ondered 
at, for I do not ly*lie\e that anj troops in Eurojie ivould hare 
preserved their spirit under so many discouraging repulses 
as thej haiesustained Their despondency will soon vanish 
I hope that tlie general w ill perse\ ere in the siege, and if he 
is deficient in military stores, <»n\ert it into a blockade till 
he gets a supply I see nothing gloomy m jour situation, but, 
on the contrarj, e%ery thing that ought to inspire hope and 
confidence The repulses at Bhurtpore give me a higher 
opinion of the Bengal army than all their victories We can- 
not ex'pect that we are to carry on war without meeting any 
disaster, and that it should be quite a holiday work, m 
which every thing is to go on as we wish 

During these operations. General Lake rcceitcd 
from the ISIarquis Wellesley the notification of 
his being raised to the peerage Lord Lake de- 
clared tint the late disasters at Bhurtpore had 
taken, off much of the pleasure he should lia\e 
received from the honours granted to him, but 
hoped, ere long, to be in possession of the town 
The Go\crnor general, although deeply anxious for 
the success of the measure, pressed upon the com- 
mander-in-chief the importance of not renewing *eEe 
the siegcwithout ample means lor its prosecution, 
nor to attempt anj assauft wfiifc the feast doubt 
existed of success The resumption of the siege 
previously to the pursuit of Holkar was another 
point to be attentively weighed, its decision was 
2 n 2 left 
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1805. ment, which announced the event, his lordship 
expressed himself as follows : •— 

I am satisfied that the high degree of reputation Tvlncli 
has been acquired by Sir Arthur Wellesley during the 
period of his services in India, will render it unnecessary 
for me to recommend to your particular notice this distin- 
guished officer. 

In justice, however, to my own feelings, I cannot forego 
the occasion of expressing my sense of Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s eminent merits and services, and of conveying a public 
testimony of my sincere regard for those talents and vdrtues 
which have so powerfully contributed to strengthen the 
foundation of the British empire in India, and to raise our 
military character in the country to the highest pitch. 

The attention of tlie Court of Directors has been frequently 
drawn to the high degree of prosperity which the territories 
of Mysore have obtained under the British influence, and 
the important benefits sshicli liave been derived from the 
existing state of afFcurs. In viewing these happy consequences, 
I feel it to be an act of justice due to Sir Arthur Wellesley* 
to stale my entire belief that there is no cause to which they 
can be so immediately traced as to the judgment and talents 
of that ofiiccr, wlu'ch have been invariably directed to every 
means connected with the public interest. He has left in's 
command, amongst the regret of all individuals, ciril and 
military, European and native. 

In tTwang pans of iWs officer's conduct which may 
not have appeared ujxin the public records, it is my duty to 
state the order and economy with which every department 
of the scr\-icc, during the late war, has lieen carried on. The 
rrffiilarity with nWeb iJje disbursements of e.-ich month haic 
been trnn«m5tteil, could not ha%e been greater in pnifountl 
peace. I canasvrt, that tlic general orrangemnit, the correct- 
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lias been admtrc<I b^ e\ery public and civil ofTiccr at tlie 
presidency 

Imprc«sotl with sentiments of the strongest regard for tlie 
public merits of Sir Arthur WeUeslej, and actuatet! witli 
the vrarmest feelings of private resjxvt, I have been induced 
to give the brief recital of liis services, not lc<s eminent in the 
conduct of the war, than in the negotiation of a most honour- 
able and adv antageous peace , and I feel an entire conv iction 
that the Honourable Court of Directors will hedi«posctl to 
extend to Sir Arthur Wellesley a reception correspondent 
with his ments and reputation 

I have, 

W Bestixcx 

Fort St. George OthMarcb 180a 

A feu weeks only elapsed between the arrival 
of Sir Arthur WellcsleymEngland, andhisfurther 
employment m the sernce of lus country pioyment 

Itivas a just remark of Major-general Salmond, 
before the Military Committee in 1832, that had 
the Duke of Wellington been a Company’s instead 
of a King’s officer, his talents, which first became 
known by his services in India, would have been 
utterly useless w ith reference to the safety of Eng 
land, and the general liberties of Europe In im- 
mediate connexion with this remark, the eiclusion 
of general officers of the Indian army from em- 
jiloyanent in Europe is naturally felt to operate 
with peculiar seventy, in point both of honour 
and character It is one of the anomalies of that 
army, that soldiers of distinguished talent and ser 
vices are shut out from all such employ When 
2 b an 
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left to the superior judgment of the coramander- 
m-chief by the Governor-general, who desired that 
the health of the troops should be most seriously 
and tenderly considered 

In another communication to the commander- 
m-chief, his lordship expressed a hope that Lord 
Lake would fix his mmd rather upon the certainty 
than the celerity of the success against that fortress, 
if It should be necessary to resume the siege, it 
being of more importance not to fail again, than that 
he should soon succeed 

The negotiations at the camp of Scindiah wcie 
m a painful state of doubt» his conduct to the 
Resident having been most unjustifiable 

In a representation to the Governor-general of 
his heads of grievance, was a revuval of his claim 
to the districts of Gohud and Gwalior The Go- 
vernoi -general pointed out the inaccuracy, fallacy, 
and injustice of Scindiah’s statements, and clearly 
proved that his claims to Goliud and Gwalior were 
renounced in the most formal manner by his lugli- 
ness, and that they had no connexion v\liatcver 
with the schedule of cessions annexed to the treatj 
of peace The Rajah of Joudporc had been in- 
serted, hut as lie had refused to rccciic the en- 
gagement ratified by the British Go\crnmcnt, tlic 
tiUnncc became dtssohed The Governor-general 
then enumerated the several acts m winch he con- 
sidered his Inglinc'ss to have nianifcstlj wolntcd 
the treatj of the defensive alliance, as nbo the 

(reat\ 
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trc'ity of peace, and expressed liis desire to a\oul JSOj 
hostilities , but if, in despite of all efforts to m nn- 
tarn the relations of amity, he should be compelled 
to renew the \\ar, “ c\ery cAertion would be made 
to put a due restraint upon the Moicnee, treacheiy, 
and ambition of a state, whose per\erted counsels 
had manifested an utter contempt of e\erj obliga 
tion of justice, faith, gratitude, andlionour ’ 

To this representation Scindiah replied, “ tint 
ns the foundations of union and attachment were 
durably and satisfactorily established between the 
two states, Mike the wall of Alexander,’ it was liis 
posituc intention to return to his capital, but 
hearing of the enemy s invasion of Hindostan, and 
It being a point of obligation ft) lay the dust of 
disturbance, lie turned back from the high road 
and encamped with a powerful army ” The per- 
sons who treated the Resident with disrespect w ere 
to be rebuked, and harmony to be maintained 
The Governor general apprized Scindiah, that 
the British Government would never admit any 
other power to step in to adjust any differences 
with another state, and assured him that the only 
mode in which his force could be useful, was by 
employing it in the settlement of his own countr} 

Lord Lake succeeded m effecting terms betw een sirre Jer 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore and the British Govern 
raent The Rajah was to paj twenty lacs of rupees 
by instalments — if he behaved well, the last five 
were to be remitted , the sum wras to be repaid in 

three 
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three years. Deeg- and the country around was sur- 
rendered by him, although he earnestly desired to 
retain it in his own possession. This arrangement 
enabled Lord Lake, if necessary, to proceed against 
Scindiah, who bad written to the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, advising him not to make peace with the 
English. Scindiah at length retired ; a movement 
which enabled the Governor-general to communi- 
cate with the commander-in-chief as to cantoning 
the army, with a view to operations in the ensuing 
August, should circumstances call for further 
measuies. The objects to be provided for were, the 
subsidiary force with the Kana of Gohud ; second, 
Bundlecund ; third, Agra and Muttra; fourth*, 
Delhi, in the noitltern part of the Dooab. 

At tins time intelligence reached the Governor- 
general from England of a probable lupture with 
Spain. Entire conBdence uas reposed by tlie 
Ministry in the prudence, foresight, and vigour of 
MarquisWellesley, to presene his Majesty’s domi- 
nions in the East-Indies from threat or attack. 
Lord Castlcrcagh wrote at the same time to Lord 
Wellesley, intimating that it was the desire of 
Mr. Pitt and him«clf to try whether the choice of 
a succc«’5or to thcolficcof go\ernor-gcneral miglit 
not be made at home, so as to allow of Ins rcacliing 
Calcutta in October. 

This communication reached the Goicnior- 
gcncral at the same tunc with the despatch of tlie 
Court of Dircclors of *>Sth .N'oicnihcr 1801, nni- 
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inad\crting^ upon hjs lordship’s conduct m having 
issued the instructions for hostilities ngninst Hol- 
kar in the Goicrnor-generars own name, singl} — 
m ha\ing in\estcd General AVellcslcy with such 
cNtcnsnc powers — m liaxing omitted to send im- 
mediate intelligence of the«e circumstances to tiie 
Home authorities — in having pursued a course of 
pohc} of which Casce Row, the rightful heir to 
the Holkar territory, might complain, — and of 
haling generally infringed the proiisions of the 
Act of Parliament regulating the proceedings of the 
Indian Goiernmcnts 

Lord AVollcslc} acknowledged its receipt, and 
G'cpre<«sed liis hope that the answer of the Goier- coartofo 
nor-gcncral in Council would affdrd sufficient proof, 
that the motives and objects ©fall his endeavours 
in the service of the Company had been for the 
presen ation and improvement of their interests, 
and of the interests of the nation in India His 
lordship, at the same time, intimated that he should 
embark in a ship of war for Hogland, so soon as the 
season would admit 

The Governor-general m Council addressed an Go\enior 
official reply to the Court of Directors on the 20th council w the 
of Slaj 1805 Advertingto the authority which It 
was alleged Marquis Wellesley bad assumed irre- 
spective of his Council, in issuing the instructions 
to General Wellesley m the Deccan, they stated 
that “they were given, after full communication 
with the members of the Council, and with Iheir 


concurrence 
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promptitude and vigour demanded the authority so 
given, and the same observation applied to those 
issued to General Lake as commander-in-chief in 
Hindostan. 

The Governor-general in Council stated that the 
governor-general, by law, appeared to be respon- 
sible for the administration of government. That 
he was not only authorized, but manifestly bound 
by his duty to act on his separate opinion, distinct 
from his council, in all cases of deliberate difier- 
ence on subjects of importance. 

With regard to the delay, supposed to have 
intentionally occurred, in keeping the Court in- 
formed as to the progress of affairs, the Governor- 
general liad not relaxed in his earnest endeavours 
to execute, with punctuality and dispatch, every 
part of the duties of his arduous charge, amongst 
• which was that of conveying the earliest intelli- 
gence of affairs in India. 

rovUlon for In making a permanent arrangement for the 
e Mogul. support of Ins majesty Shah Alum, it had ori- 
ginally been proposed to assign to tlic king certain 
lands; but, undcrtlicrcprcsentationsfroni Colonel 
Ochterlony, the Government felt that it would be 
better to allow the territory to be assigned for the 
BUpjjort of the royal family, to remain under the 
charge of the Resident at Delhi ; the revenue to be 
collected and justice administered in the name of 
hi** majesty. Certain punishments, which in>ahtd 
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mutilation under sentences of the courts to be isoo. 
established m the assigned territory, ^\ere com- 
muted for imprisonment, and a ci\il servant ^vas 
to be appointed to assist the resident m superin- 
tending the administering of justice 

The Pcishwa expressed to the resident. Captain Peisiiva 
Sjdenham, his voluntary acX.noivledgmen£ of the 
benefits ■ivhich he had derived from the operation 
of Ins alliance with the Company 
The Company, under an agreement vMth the Cueo'var 
Nabob of Broach m 1771, were allowed to erect a 
factory at that place but the Nabob having failed 
to fulfil the terms of the agreement, a force was 
detached by the Governor of Bombay to reduce the 
place , when, under an agreement concluded with 
Tuttj Sing Guico%\ar, in January 1773, the re\e 
nues were to be dI^ ided between him and the Com- 
pany, in the proportions they stood at the time of 
the conquest In the course of the war ^\ltll the ' 
Mahrattas in 1778, in support of Ragobah, Gene- 
ral Goddard, who had the command of the force 
sent from Bengal to Bombay,* concluded, at the 
instance of the Council at the latter presidency, a 
treaty witli Tutty Sing, on the 26th January 1780 
That chief ceded to the Company a portion of Gu- 
zerat south of the Tappey, with the share of the 
revenues of Surat, and engaged to supply three 
thousand horse, m return for which he ^\as to have 
Ahmedabad and other possessions, excluding the 
government 

• { tde vol 1 page S62 
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JMahrattas by the treaty of Salbey in 1783. Govind 
How, the Guicowar, died m 1800. His eldest legi- 
timate son and heir, Anund Row, •v^as opposed by 
IMulhar Row, a cousin of the late Go\ind Row. 
The Government determined to support Anund 
Row: who agreed to subsidize four battalions of the 
Company’s troops, and to cede certain territory, 
which was to be the means of securing tlie country 
around Surat, and cleanng it from the demand of 
a choute, by establishing the Company’s autho- 
rity in the only part of India open to European 
rivals Mulhar Row treacherously detained Capt. 

who, athis desire, was proceeding to his 
court, and commenced an attack on Major Walker, 
but was repulsed with severe loss. A junction being 
effected bysoine troops under SirWilliam Clarke, 
the fort of Kurree was taken, and the enemy’s camp 
afterwards stormed, when Capt "Wilhams was 
released , M ulhar Row subsequently surrendering 
himself, on promise of personal safety. A treaty vv as 
negotiated with the Guicowar, for the purpose of 
defining the terras of the future connexion between 
him and the Company, by Major Walker and Row- 
jee Appajee, the Guicowar’s dew an, at Cambav, 
on the 6th of June Certain provision was made for 
Mulhar Row.and thepergunnaof Chickly, situated 
in the district of the Surat Attaveezy, was ceded 
to the Company, including pecuniary and other 
arrangements Both Ilolkar and Scnidiah threat- 
ened 
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ened the Guico^ar’s territories, who was assured 
of full support from the British Go\ernment Capt 
Seton was at this time despatched for the purpose 
of obtaining information relatuc to the country of 
Kutch, and Lieutenant Carnac appointed assistant 
to the Resident, Major AValker, atBaroda Various 
agreements and stipulations had been contracted 
and entered into The Go\crnor-general had de- 
sired to bring about a definitive alliance, for which 
purpose the Governor of Bombay consulted Gene- 
ral V'^ellesie), when he w’as there in April JSO-i 
After various modifications and discussions, adefi 
nitive treaty of general defensive alliance was 
entered into at Baroda on the 21st April 1805 A 
force of not less than three thousand regular native 
mfantrj, with one company of European artillery 
and ordnance, was to be subsidized, and territory 
valued at 1 1 ,70,000 rupees, was ceded to the Com- 
pany by the Guicowar, who was not to entertain 
any person in his serv ice without the consent of the 
British Government by whom certain points of 
difference between the Peishwa and Guicowar 
were to be settled, and should disturbances break 
out in either state, the subsidiary force on the one 
side, and the troops of the Company on the other, 
as circumstances might dictate, were to be sup- 
plied 
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The Marquis Con\^\AiLis, who had been 
appointed governor-general and commander-in- 
ciuef, ^v^ote to Lord Wellesley on the 25th of July, 
announcing his amsal at Madras, and that it -was 
lus intention to proceed to Calcutta in three or four 
days Lord William Bentinck had quitted Madras 
for Calcutta, for the purpose of discussing some 
points of consideiablc moment with the Gosernor- 
general, and missed the opportunity of seeing Lord 
Cornwallis, who arrived at Fort William on the 
30tU July 

Marquis Wellesley apprized Lord Lake of the 
great satisfaction which he experienced by the 
arrival of his successor, and that it ^^as lus inten- 
tion to embark between the 15th and 20th J^ugust 
As Lord Cornwallis held the two appointments of 
governor-general and commander in chief. Lord 
Lakewas nominated provincial commander-in-chief. 

In an address presented to Marquis Wellesley 
from the British inhabitants of Calcutta, they re- 
marked, “ We are impressed with the firm per- 
suasion that you have governed with a direct mcw 
to the glory of your country, and to the prosperity 
of its possessions, and with no other personal feeling 
than tlie honourable ambition of obtaining its ap- 
plause as your reward ” We desire to mark m the 
most authentic manner, that } ou carry w itli you to 
our common countrj, the respect, the regard, and 
the confidence of jour fellow subjects, a confidence 
which IS undiminishcd at the last hour of >our 
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administration, a respect and a regard Inch are isoj 
founded on our long experience of >our ability, 
unsullied integrity, of your impartial and honour- 
able use of poner, and of your high and liberal 
spirit m the conduct of public affairs ” 

His lordship’s reply contained the following 
passage 

The velfire of the«c extensive dominions constitutes not , 
only a pnncipal objectof the general policy of ourcountrj, 
but a «!olcnm obligation of moral duly inseparably^ roiinccled 
with the honour and reputation of thcDntish name It wiU 
bt my duty to assert, in e\ery situation, the principles by 
which I have regulated my conduct in the goA eminent of 
tins empire, and to inculcate the necessity of mamtaming the 
foundations of our ascendant power in Asia, upon the firm 
basis of justice, fortitude, and clemency 


Prejudice, caused by party feeling or personal Conciudnff 
interest, musthaie ceased to bias the mind m WarqusUei 
passing judgment upon the Indian administration 
of Marquis "Wellesley His lordship's government 
may be characterised as the most brilliant instance 
of Bnfish rule in that quarter of the globe The 
period when be entered upon the charge was most 
portentous His comprehensive mind seized with 
discriminating promptitude, and pursued with un 
abated vigour, those measures which annihihted 
the influence of our powerful European rival, sub- 
jugated the most implacable but not unnatural 

enemy 
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enemy amongst the native chiefs to tlic British 
po\ver, and brought under the Company’s control 
the princes on the coast, whose treachery liad been 
so clearly established as to constrain tlie Go\ernor- 
general to adopt the extreme course of depriving 
them of then territory. 

The impotent bead of the Maliratta state, by his 
lacillatmg policy, defeated the measures mIiicIi 
were calculated to maintain his supremacy, and 
promoted the further aggrandizement of his power- 
ful feudatories These chiefs liad exercised the 
most extended sway by means of tbeir predatory 
and undisciplined bands Having incorporated 
French officers and troops amongst their forces, 
they manifested designs so hostile and ambitious, 
as to leave but the choice betw een abject submis- 
sion to their rule, or a decided opposition to its 
continuance The Governor-general was too nell 
aware of the strength which unopposed ambition 
gathers, to expect that peace would be secured by 
a temporizing concession to an insatiate thirst for 
rule LordWellesley, although vexed and harassed 
by a series of occurrences that acquired weight from 
the circumstances under which they arose, and the 
manner in which they were pressed, happily pur- 
sued those political views which his foresight had 
presenbed He repudiated tliat unhealtlij course of 
political pusiUanimitj founded upon the erroncovis 
application of the parliamentary declaration ag^mst 
Indian conquests , a declaration made under cir 
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cum’^tances the e's:act opposite to hat now existed, I 8 O 5 
and uhich put forth a truism practically inapplica- 
ble and inconsistent -with the safety of our Indian 
empire 

By the measures of Lord Wellesley , that empire 
was placed upon a basis which short-sighted policy 
or positive imbecility could alone weaken or re- 
move 

As the measures of Lord Cornwallis m 1792 had 
not been free from censure in Parliament, it was 
not to be expected tliat the government of Marquis 
Wellesley w ould escape condemnation “We accord- 
ingly find tliat the Earl of Moira, who, as Lord 
Rawdon, had animadverted upon the war of 17D2, 
again stood forwotd to arraign the acts of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, which had, as he con- 
ceived, led to the excessive increase and extension 
of the territorial possessions m opposition to the 
parliamentary declaration, which denounced as 

unjustifiable, measures of making war for con- 
quest ” Lord IMoira gave the best refutation of his 
own vaews, and of the arguments by which he sup- 
ported them, in his subsequent conduct asgov ernor- 
general , m which position he had an opportunity 
of learning, how far more valuable experience is 
than theory, in leading to a right judgment on 
measures, w Inch it is easy to denounce w hen posi- 
tiv e i<Tnorance prev ails regarding the circumstances 
that gave rise to them 

But the most direct attack against the Marquis 
Wellesley, 
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1605 . ■\VcIIcslcy, was founded upon his lordship’s mea- 
sures on the affairs of Oude ; a subject wliich has 
been an unceasing source of disquietude to each 
succeeding head of the British Government in 
India. Oude was the first state with which a 
subsidiary alliance was formed, and that almost 
at the commencement of tlie Company’s political 
existence in Bengal. The vicissitudes experienced 
by the Vizier, occasioned considerable embarrass- 
ment to his Bnances. The subsequent agreements' 
he entered into with the Company (whether right 
or wrong is not now the question) were felt to be 
most onerous. To discharge his obligations, he 
had recourse to various means for raising funds, 
and amongst others, to Europeans. The Company 
did not feel bound at that time to enquire from 
whence his resources were derived, or whetlier 
the parties had been reimbursed the advances 
which they might have made. But when it be- 
came apparent that the defenceless state of the 
Vizier’s country, which formed a barrier to the 
Company’s territories, exposed the latter to tlic 
easy inroad of an enemy, measures were devised 
to guard against so serious an event. 

The defence of Oude had become to the British 
Government aTncasureofself-preser\'ation; treaties 
were formed, a subsidiarj' force of a stipulated 
amount provided, and an agreement entered into 
for its payment by the Vizier. Individual claims 
for the repayment of monies lent to thatstate were 

preferred ; 
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preferred, but, \\liethcr m the belief that thej isoj 
^\ e^e founded on usunous, or other apparently 
objectionable basis, the Go\cmment declined to 
promote their settlement, declaring to the Vizier 
that they purposely abstained from all interfe- 
rence, an intimation that afforded a sufficient plea, 
to a mind insensible to the obligations of honour 
or justice, for not listening to their settlement 
Time rolled on, troops ^\e^c supplied, and the 
■paj ments ere sometimes in arrear, >vhilst the 
condition of the country, and the principles upon 
which it was governed, called loudly for interpo- 
sition and reform These measures were repeatedly 
urged on the Indian Gorernment the Home 
authorities Lord Wclleslej saw it was in vam 
to expect that any other Chan a decided course 
could effect an improvement It may be true, 
that the Vizier shed tears when he found that the 
means of gratifying his inordinate desires of cu 
pidity and self indulgence were likely to be cur- 
tailed but to dignif} the grief of so heartless a 
ruler, as evincing a “wounded pnde and fallen 
greatness, w as ascribing to him feelings to which, 
however void of merit in themselves he still was 
an entire stranger 

"Whatever character may liave been given to 
the treaty effected bj Lord Weffeslej, if was 
open to the Home authonties to have revised or 
annulled it , but neither step was adopted The 
Secret Political Committee entirely approved of 
2 c Its 
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its provisions ; the stipulations -were considered 
calculated to improve and secure the interests of 
the Vizier as well as those of the Company, and 
to provide for the good government and prosperity 
of Oude. The ceded territory, on the part of tlic 
Vizier, did not exceed the subsidy payable by 
him to the Company ; the Governor-general never- 
theless liberated his excellency from all extraor- 
dinary charges that might be incurred in providing 
for the internal as well as the external security of 
his kingdom — a measure entirely approved by 
the Secret Committee. Such was the deliberate 
confirraatloti and sanction given by the King s 
government, in November 1803, to the measures of 
Marquis \Vellesley in the affairs of Oude, under 
the treaties and agreements of February and June 
1802. 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors, as 
one of the three members who formed the Secret 
Committee, and who were bound to forward the 
despatch as sent down by the Board of Control, 
declared that he did so ministerially, and recorded 
his dissent in the secret department, declaratory 
of liis sentiments. 

INIore than three years had elapsed since the 
conclusion of the treaty with Oude, when tlic 
subject Avas made matter of charge against ISIar- 
quis Wellesley in Parliament, by an individual, 
who, it might be supposed, would have been the 
last party to come forward as the public accuser 
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of a nobleman, to whom he owed more than a isos 
common debt of gratitude 

IMr. James Pauli had been for some time resi- Mr Patii 
dent at Lucknow, in the prosecution of commer- 
cial pursuits. From some cause which does not 
appear, he was sent out of the kingdom of Oude 
by order of the Vizier This act, if persevered 
in, would have involved his alTairs in utter rum 
Through the intervention of the Govcnior-general, 
the prohibition was removed, and Mr Pauli ac- 
knowledged his deep obligations to Marquis Wel- 
lesley in the following letter, addressed to Major 
Malcolm, then secretary to the Governor-ge- 
neral 

Eocbnoir 0th Ffbru'ir 7 1803, 

SEAR Sir 

I have not troubled jou with any letter since I had 
the happiness of seeing jou in Calcuttn. I am full} aware 
how much jour time is occupied with real business, and I 
am iinwillmg to appear obtrusisc I trust, howerer, that 
you will believe that 1 retain, and eter shall, a very sensi 
ble impression of jour kindness to me, and of the very 
important sen ices jou rendered roe To your zeal I attri 
hute my being now at Lucknow , for I feel and believe 
that, without your support, I must have been recalled when 
the Nabob <!o unexpectedly and unaccountably remonstrated 
against my being allowed to return to his dominions As 
the most pernicious consequences must haie attended a 
compliance with the very unjust request of his highness, I 
feel a proportionate degree of obligation to you, and a sen^e 
of gratitude that nothing can dimmish Interested as you 
haie shown yourself in my welfare, it will give you pleasure 
2 C 2 to 
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to hear, that e^er since I was restore{l to the good graces 
of the Nabob, lie always treats mi., when wc meet (which 
by the b^^e is seldom) with great attention and kindness, 
and that I consequently tarry on niy c\tensne concerns 
quietly and unmolested I live mostly with Colonel Scott, 
and, imlts^- on days of state and ceremony, I ha\e nothing 
to do inth the Nabob or liis court 

After the flattering approbation of four successive resi 
dents, and conscious that I hod never given the Vizier any 
ciuseof complaint, the knowledge of Ins application, which 
I did not learn until some timeafter my reaching Lucknow, 
could not fail to excite my utmost astonishment, however, 
the apphcation was suggested by others, and I shall not 
trouble jou now with the plan that was laid for my undo- 
ing I am conv meed, since, the Nabob lias felt both shame 
and sorrow for his til founded rancour against me, and has 
often subsequently attempted an intimacy, fiom whicli I 
have as in\ anably shrunk for he ts a very dangeronSi a«rf, 
I Icheie, a very bad man Knowing with what satisfac 
tion Ins Excellency the Governor general, on all occasions, 
remedies any injuries that are made knmvn to him I some 
time ago took the liberty (winch perliaps I ought not to 
have done) of addressing bis lordship directly, pointing 
out a verj serious and extensive injury that I expcncnce, 
in common with others, from the conduct of the government 
custom masters, but which was and is most particularly 
injurious to me, from the magnitude of my exports from 
Oude I presume to trouble you with a copy of my letter, 
and y ou will add to the many obligations I owe you, if at 
a «parL moment you would give nieyour advice and ojimion, 
ns to the proper channel for again rcpre'icnting the grievances 
I libour under, and which arc incrcasct! in n tcnfild degree 
1 Ucly indeed so V cxnuous, heavy, and arbitrary are the 
exactions at Gbaviripoiir, where no rale of vahiition of any 

kind 
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kind is definctl, that they almost compel me to stop business IS05 
altogether, and anj direct complaint against Mr. R}der, 
■'^ouldonly render things norse. 

I sincerely hope and trust, that I ha\e not offended hi*. 
Evcellency, in tlie inojle I adopted of transmitting my ad- 
dress to his lordship. Colonel Scott, to whom I submitted 
it, thought it out of his department, and my friend S_j den- 
haui acquaintetl me, tliat direct communication vritlj Lord 
"Wellesley was the best. If therefore I ha\e offendwl, it 
was most unintentional , for sensibly do 1 feel the obliga- 
tions 1 am under to his cj.celiency, for whom J have only 
sentiments of gratitude and profound respect. 

I ha^c had late letters from George Johnstone,* and 
from your friend Miss Sophia ; the latter particularly nitn- 
tions }our relations and my friends in Goucr.strect. I hove 
not rant'd on ctcry occasion to state to die Johnstone*, and 
Sir William, my obligations to you. 

George liad a >ery keen contest for Ilcdun, not for his 
own seat, for he came in, in tlierooin of Sir Lionel Darell 
but to bring in Mr Randal Jack*on* in tlic mom uf 
]Mr. S.wllc; the weight of the money fell on George and 
Ills uncle, for Jackson has not a penny Very large sums 
were expended at so oral places, particularly at Grantham, 
and in the contest for Ilercforddiirc, wluTulhcold members 
uoreousted. I am with great esteem and attaehiiicnt, 

My dear Sir, 

Very fuithfullj yours 

(Signotl) J PaiLi. 

Mr. 

• Onpinlly oj>j»o*e<l to Lord Wcllolcy Iml wjjo now dii- 
*jnd«l Mr. PauU frwm foUowing up the eoursehehad adoplnl. 

\ A Director of UieComp-my. 

J A lwtri>tcT, hIio #jw)le frrqucnlU in the Court of Prt>- 
pnclors and di«l m 1637 . Ictvinp a Urge fortune. 
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ir pS's Mr.Paiill reached this county in 1805, and shortly 

largcs against aftcrwaids obtained a seat in Parliament. On 

lanims Wel- 

s!ey. the second day of his attendance in the House, lie 
opened his design of ** prosecuting to conviction, 
if possible, the Marquis 'Wellesley, to whom he 
imputed all the dangers that threatened our exist- 
ence in India.” He accordingly moved for a mass 
of documents, relative to the affairs of Oude. 

Parliament was dissolved in the early part of 
1807, and put a temporary stop to the proceed- 
ings ; but Mr. Pauli had placed upon the votes 
of the House an exparte view, contained in a Reso- 
lution condemnatory of Lord Wellesley. At the 
general election, Mr. Pauli, assuming on the sup- 
posed popularity that he had acquired, and having 
obtained access to Sir Francis Burdett, who was 
not then a candidate for Parliament, but whose 
countenance be knew would aid his views, came 
forward as a candidate for Westminster, Tiie 
unsuspecting candour of Sir Francis Burdett 
appears to have been awakened, and he declined 
to be dragged forward as the great Katerfelto in 
iiedemjnds suppoft of Mr. Paull. The latter felt heavily 
fr'om^s'lrT aggrieved, and concluded himself authorized to 
Duruett repay the unmerited confidence he had already 
experienced at the hands of the hon. baronet by 
seeking his life. Sir Francis Burdett, who, through- 
out an extraordinary stormy political course never 
appears to have been the party to demand wliat is 
termed satisfaction, felt constrained, in dc/cmncc 

to 
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to the tyrant custom tind the laws of honour, to leoj 
Iiazard his life and meet his enemy. Both parties 
were wounded on the second fire 

Sir Trancis Burdett was chosen as one of the 
members for Westminster. Mr Pauli did not 
again obtain a scat in Parliament: and m tlie 
following spring terminated his owm existence! sunJeoiMr 
Tile subject of the charges was not, howcier, 
allowed to pass away with its unfortunate mover; ettr^con 
It found a supporter m Lord Polk-cstone, wliilst 
other pomtsm Lord Wcllcslej’sadminittration were 
brought fon^*ard b) another member. Various mo* 
tions, cnminatorj of the noblcmarquic, were sub* 
nutted, but rejected bj large majorities At 
length, Sir Jolm Anstruthcr moicd a Bc^olution. 

“That the Marquis WcIIc^lcj, m Ins arrange* nwoiBuwin 
tiicnt<( regarding Oude, Ind been actuated b) an WriirJrr 
ardent real for tlic scrncc of his countiy , and on 
ardent desire to promote llicsnfctj, interests, nnd 
pro'penty of the Bnli^li empire in India ” It was 
camctl by 189 to 29, and dosed n proceeding 
winch had been kept ptnding for a period of thrt'c 
soars, during winch time the chancier of lint 
nobicnnn was held up to the public as Rtaincd 
witli nets of the greatest atrocits, wincli, in it 
decree, gnuicil bilaf, from the i.jnorincc that 
lurvadcd the country on all subjects connected 
wjili the afi'airs of India, .ind from ojnntons 
rxprrssctllw numbers of Iht Pirt'CliO’i sslio had 
seals in the l!<iu«c of (-Vinmous, s\bieh opinions 
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1 ^ were opposed to the general principles of policy 
adopted b}' Lord M'^elleslcy in administering the 
affairs of tlic Company abroad. 

icmarks Sucli vas tliG Tctum mIiicIi JNIarquis Wellesley 
met ^Mth on rcMsiting bis nati\c land, after ren- 
dering 6er\ ices \\ Inch had called forth the repeated 
thanks of Parliament, and had added to the domi- 
nion of the British Crown ^ast and \aluable terri- 
torial possessions, increasing its political influence, 
and opening extended fields of commercial enter- 
prise to its subjects 

MarqusWei It would bc donartincT from the intention of this 

esleyaiub^e ^ ® /• .1 

4 ent career in work to follow out tlic Europcon Career oi tins 
distinguished nobleman, to -whom tlie foreign 
seals were offered during the progress of the Par- 
liamentary proceedings , but Ins lordship felt it 
to be incompatible with his honour to hold office, 
until judgment had been pronounced on the charges 
brought against him, on a subject how ever unjustly 
opened, or by whatsoever means supported 

After this lengthened exclusion from the service 
of his sovereign, and proceedings which had caused 
him great personal cost. Marquis Wellesley was 
deputed, in 1809, as ambassador to the Junta in 
Spam During that embassy, his lordship had an 
interview of some days with his illustrious brother, 
then in the command of the British troops, an 
incident of much interest in the history of these 
noble and distinguished relatives, who were again 
found, at the distance of twehe thousand miles 

from 
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from the former scenes of their eminent services^ iso5. 
devoting the same talents and unparalleled quali- 
fications to uphold the honour of their country, 
and to secure the general welfare of Europe. 

Lord "Wellesley received the order of the Garter 
from his Majesty King George the Third, in 1810, 
in which year his lordship, on the death of the 
Duke of Portland, was recalled from Spain, and 
appointed* Secretary of State for foreign affairs. 

In 1821, he proceeded as Lord-lieutenant to Ire- 
land, thus again following in the footsteps of his 
early and illustrious friend, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis; and remained in Ireland until 1828. Ilis 
lordship proceeded again as "Viceroy in 1833, and 
resigned that oflScc on the retirement of Viscount 
IMcIbourne in November 1834. 
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leoj 

power exorcised by the c\ccuti\e body of 
ora’^^' East-India Company, m the condnet of the 
political affairs connected with tlie administration 
of India, ^\as at times felt irksome by the con- 
trolling authonty at home, and by tlie government 
abroad. 

The leading member in tlie Home councils at 
tins period, was a gentleman wlio had served long 
and honourably m the Bengal civil service He 
was so peculiarly distinguished for his extensive 
and intimate acquaintance with the Company’s 
affairs, that his competitors for a seat in the Direc- 
tion retired from the contest, and yielded to him 
the undisputed suffrages of the proprietors lie 
had been in India dunng the government of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, and entertained for his lordship’s 
principles and policy a feeling in common -with 
many others, little short of veneration 

When the severe but temporary pressure upon 
the finances of the Company was felt by the Court, 
they attributed the cause to a departure from the 
restrictive policy laid down by Parliament, and 
supported by the Company, A policy which lias 

been 
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been proved to be entirely at variance \vith the 
maintenance of our supremacy in India : a supre- 
macy essential to the existence of our power there. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that Comw-ai- 
the Court of Directors should again desire to place pointed 
at the head of their affairs the venerable noble- commander- 
man, who was considered to be the founder of the ' 
system best calculated to secure the safety of the 
Company’s territorial possessions, and well fitted to 
promote the general prosperity of their affairs, and 
to restore toahealthystate their financial resources. 

Lord Cornwallis, whose unceasing devotion to leos. 
the interests of Iiis country had fully entitled 
him to pass the remainder of his days in honour- 
able retirement, ne\ertheless responded to the 
call of the Court, and consented once more to 
assume the offices of governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief. His lordship entered upon his AwntnMthe 

* * ^TcrsmcDt. 

government on the 31st July 180C. After insti- 
tuting enquiries into the general state of affairs, 
and effecting some preliminary arrangements for 
the public service, he cau<;ed letters to be dis- 
patched to each of the native courts, in which 
reference was made to the principles that had 
guided his former administration ; and an assu- 
rance given of Ins desire for the restoration of 
peace and harmony between the respective states 
and the Bnlish Govemmenf 

JIis lordship then addressed tlic Court of Dircc- riramfUi diSi- 
tors. In detailing the steps which he had pursued, 

he 
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isoe. lie pointed out the embarrassed state of the 
finances ; he represented that there were five 
months’ arrears due to the army ; and that he had 
consequently been under the necessity of taking 
out of the ships, at Madras, treasure amounting to 
£250,000, intended for the investment in China. 
To effect a speedy reduction in the general charge, 
he intended to abolish a considerable part of the 
irregular troops, and to effect an accommodation 
with Scindiah and the Mahrattas. He accordingly 
left Calcutta for the Upper Provinces on the 9th 
August. When at Kajhmal he again wrote to the 
Directors, and expressed an opinion timt tlie ascen- 
dancy of the British influence at the courts of 
Poonah and Hyderabad, was owing to the ill 
effects of the subsidiary alliances with those 
powers ; and dwelt upon the large expense of the 
irregular force, and the pressure of the pecu- 
niary embarrassments. Ilis earnest desire for 
peace led him, notwithstanding Scindiah’s reten- 

Pouucai view# tioii of Mr. JcnUins, to open a negotiation on the 

luestionablc. 

basis of restoring to that chieftain the fortress of 
Gwalior and the territories of Goliud. Fortu- 
nately, Lord Lake had effected the release of the 
resident, before the receipt of the Goveraar-genO’ 
ral’s letter: the most serious effects might otherwise 
have been produced, by such apparent submission 
on the part of tlie supreme British authority. 
The changes in the Bengal Government, under 
these circumstances, was an event calcul.ntcd to 

induce 
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induce a belief on the part of the l\Iabratta chiefs, isoc 
that the altered course of policy i\as not pro- 
duced by any want of means, financially or other- 
wise, on the part of the Government, but pro- 
ceeded from the spontaneous determination of the 
Governor-general The Rajah of Berar actually 
construed the communication into an intention 
of his lordship to make restitution of the territory 
which he had been deprived of in 1793* 

Loid Lake, having received full and minute 
instiuctions regarding the treaty which the Go- 
vernor general de«iired to efiect with Scindiah, 
despatched Colonel Malcolm, who had arrived at 
head-quarters under instructions from Marquis 
M^ellesley, tn June, to the court of Dowlut Row 
Scindiah, where, m conjunction with 3Ioonslice 
Kavil Nyne, he concluded a defensive treat} of 
alliance on the 22d of November 

Although Scindiah’s right under the treatj of CM^ion*io 
Surjee Angengaum, to possess the fortress of 
Gwalior and the territories of Gohud, was not in 
the slightest degree admitted, jet, from considera- 
tions of friendship, that fortress was now ceded 
to him, with a portion of the tcrntoncs of Gohud 
As a compensation for this cession, Scindiah waste 
relinquish, after January I80G, all right and claim 
to the pensions of fifteen lacs of rupees, granted 
to certain of his ofiiccrs by the same treatv He 
likewise ceded to the Companj all the territory 
north of the Chumbul, which he had acquired bj 

the 
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1800 the seventh article of the treaty of Surjee Angen- 
gaum , uz the whole of the districts of Dholepoor, 
Baree, and Rajah Kerrah The Company nere 
to ha\e no claim to any rule, tnbute, revenue, or 
possessions, on the south bank The talooks of 
Bhadek and Sooseraparah, on the banks of the 
Jumna, were to remain with the Company From 
friendship to Scindiah, the Company were to 
grant him, personally and exclusi\ely, the annual 
sum of four lacs of lupees, and to assign witliin 
their territories m Hindostan, a jaghire of two lacs 
of rupees per annum to Baeznh Bje, his Mifc, 
and of one lac per annum to Chimmah Bjo, lus 
daughter The Company engaged not to enter 
mto any treat) with the Rajahs of Oodejporc 
in Mewar, Joudporc in Maiavar, or Kotali in 
Malwa, nor ^^Ith other chieftains tributaries of 
Scindiah, situated m those proMnccs, or to inter- 
fere m any shape with the settlement he might 
make with them 

In the c>cnt of the Company concludmga peace 
"ith Ilolkar, thej engaged not to restore to him, 
or to desire to be restored to him, anj of tlic pos 
sessions of the Uotknr fimilj in the province of 
ISIalwa, Ijing between the rncrTnpl) and Clium- 
bul, which might Imsc been taken lij Seimlnli 
who wTis to be at full hbertj to ni ikc his o%\n tcnn< 
''Ith Ilolkar, without the Ilritish Go\irnmciit 
imerfenng m nnj waj, c\cn if w*ar should oruo 
between the !«o chiefs 

Tlic 
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The flagitious member of Scindiah’s Govern- isoc 
ment, Sujree Row Ghautkia, was to be excluded 
from his councils and employ. Before this treaty 
had been concluded, the state of Marquis Corn- 
^^allls’s health caused so much anxiety, that Sir 
George Barlow appointed Mr. Udny vice-presi- 
dent, and quitted Calcutta in September for the 
purpose of joining the Governor-general His lord- 
ship was then in a most enfeebled state at Ghazee- 
pore. His health rapidly declined, and he sunk 
under an exhausted frame, on the 5th of October, ofLord 

Cornwall j 

closing an honourable and virtuous career of public 
service, devoting the last moment of his life to the 
welfare of what his lordship believ ed to be the best 
interests of his country 

Sir George Barlow imracdiitelj succeeded under s*r George 
his provisional appointment, to the office of Go- mmes the 
vernor-general, and Lord Lake again assumed that 
of commander-in-chief in India. 

Sir George Barlow had been fully apprized of 
the views and intentions of Jlarquis Cornwallis, 
and communicated the same to Lord Lake, v\hcn 
he followed up the instructions already given for 
the conclusion of the treitj with Scindiah 

Lord Cornwallis had explained to Lord Lake Dir rent tew* 
tliat it was his intention to dispose of the conquered 
countries southward andv\estwardofDeIhi, amongst 
some of the chieftains v^ho had aided the Bntish 
Government dunng the war, including the Uajahs 
of Macherrj and Bhurtporc, on their agreeing to 

relinquish 
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relinquish the alliances they had formed with the 
Company in September and November 1803; by 
which, m the event of hostilities, mutual aid was 
to be given by each party Lord Lake w as strongly 
opposed to this measure He felt that it would 
affoid a pretext to the Malirattas for maintaining 
a force in Ilmdosian, from which he was satisfied 
they ought to be excluded , and that it would like- 
wise sanction them in their attacks on the petty 
states immediately westward of the Jumna, and 
evince a want of good faith towards them. An 
embarrassing question arose regarding the Rajah 
of Jeypore, whose territory divided Malwa fiom 
Hindostan. By a treaty formed with him on the 
3d December 1803, mutual aid was to be extended 
in the event of the Rajah oi the Company becoming 
involved m hostilities The Rajah, instead of giving 
the aid which he was bound to furnish, rather gave 
countenance to the enemy. Nevertheless, Lord 
Lake despatched a communication to the Rajah’s 
agent, m the hope of inducing Ins master to come 
forward After this communication had been sent, 
Lord Lake received an intimation that the conduct 
of the Rajah had dissolved the treaty of alliance , 
he therefore determined to abstain from interfering 
in any attack winch cither Scindiah or Ilolkar 
might make on Jcyporc Similar orders were to 
be sent to the force which proceeded from Bom- 
bay under General Jones, then on the frontiers 
of the Rajah’s tcrntorics TIicsc intentions were 

not 
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not, ho%ve\er, made k.no^^n to the Rajah, and aslie isoc. 
subsequently joined the force of General Jones 
against Holkar, in October, the treaty of 1803 
remained undisturbed. 

Lord Lake pointed out to Sir George Barlow the 
importance of stipulating with Scindiah in favour 
oftheRajah of Boondee, whose capital commanded 
an important pass towards the temlory of the Rajah 
of Kotah, Zalim Sing, who had rendered much 
important aid in the retreat of Colonel Monson 
but Sir George Barlow declined to alter his deter- 
mination, or to modify his resolutions Lord Lake 
pursued Holkar to the banks of the Beyah rncr, 
one of the five which form tl c Punjaub, uherc he 
sent to the commander m^chicf to sue for peace 

Sir Geoi^e Barlow announced to the Court of 
Directors the treaty with Scindiah lie stated tint 
perfect tranquilUtj existed throughout the Com- 
pany s possessions, and that he considered i per- 
manent peace ^\ouId be bestsecured by contracting 
the British frontier to the Jumna, and in having no 
political engagements whatever beyond that nicr, 
excepting treaties of amity Holknrhad beendmen 
beyond the Sutlej, and would not be nblc to main- 
tain himself in the Punjaub without exciting Uun- 
ject Swg lo. letter fcoro. Allab-abad* he 

announced the intended dissolution of the defensive 
allianccsuith Jyneghur, Bhuriporc and ’Macherry 

Lieut • 
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180 G Lieut -colonel Malcolm was again selected to 

FreatYMiUi ... i w .. 

[loikar rtegotiatc peace with liolkar, on terms pre- 
scribed by the Go\cmor-general, winch he con- 
cluded on the 24th December 1805 Hostilities 
were to cease, and friendship to be restored Hol- 
kar renounced all right and title to the distncts of 
Tonk, Rampoorah, Boondie, Lakhene, Sameydec, 
Bliaumgaum, Dase, and other places north of the 
Boondee hills, occupied by the British Govern- 
ment The Company agreed to ha\e no concern 
with the ancient possessions of the Holkar family 
in Mewar, Malwa, and Harowtee, or with any of 
the Rajahs south of the Chumbul, (including the 
ancient possessions of the Holkar family in the 
Deccan, occupied by the Company, south of the 
Tapty,) excepting the fort and pergunnah of Chan- 

dore, the pergunnahsof Ambar and Seagharn, and 
the villages of pergunnahs south of the Godavery, 
remaining in possession of the Company In. con- 
sideration of the respectability of the Holkar family, 
the Company agreed that, after the expiration of 
eighteen months, should the conduct of Holkar 
prove the sincenty of his peaceable and amicable 
intentions, the fort of Chandore, Ac should be 
restored to him He renounced all claim to the 
distnctof Koonchjin Bundlecund, and all claims 
of every description in that proMnee , but in tuo 
years, if his conduct were. amicable, the district of 
Koonch was to be gi\en in jaghire to Bheemali 
Bhje, the daughter of Holkar lie renounced all 
* claims 
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claims on the Company or their allies , he as not isoe 
to entertain in his service Europeans of any des- 
cnption, nor to admit into his counsels or service 
Surjee Row Ghautkia He was to return to Hin- 
dostan by a route which would leave Pattialali, 
Jeypoor, and the Company’s country, on tlie left 
By declaratory articles of the 2d Februarj 1806, 
the Company, desirous of gratifying the Maharaja, 

Holkar, to the fullest extent, relinquished all claim 
toTonk Rampoorah. The strongest testimony was 
borne by Lord Lake to the conduct of Colonel 
Malcolm, who was retained by his lordship in con- 
sequence of several political di<icus<uons with IIol- 
kar, combined with numerous unsettled points 
regarding the irregular corps. At the close of the 
month of ^larch, Colonel Malcolm returned to 
Calcutta Tlie Government acknowledged Lonl 
Lake’s letter regarding Colonel Malcolm, in iJie 
following terms 

Wt have great pleasure in expressing our high approlxi 
tion of theactnit}, diligence, abihlj, and judgment, mam 
festetl hj Lieut -colonel Slalcolm in the discharge of the 
arduous and important duties connected with the arrange- 
ments for the reduction of the imgulir troops, and for the 
assignments of run nils and provisions for such individuals 
as had received promi'cs, or liad cstablidieil claims upon 
the Government bj their conduct duniig the war, and v*c 
concur in opinion with vour lonislitp that Licut^coloncl 
Malcolm has accomplished the objects of your lorddiip's 
orders in a manner highly honourable to ihi repulatinu, 
and advantageous to the mleiv*U of the Dritivh Govem- 
2 n 2 metit . 
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1800 ment ; and we consider that officer to have rendered impor- 
tant public services, by his indefatigable and successful 
exertions m the accomplishment of these important arrange- 
ments. We entirely approve your lordship’s intention of 
permitting Lieut.-colonel Malcolm to return to the Presi- 
'^hen Ills services shall no longer be required by your 
lordship. 

Colonel Malcolm represented the opinions enter- 
tained by Lord Lake on various points connected 
with the reduction of the countries westward of 
the Jumna, which led Sir George Barlow to post- 
pone acting upon his intention, of immediately 
announcing the dissolution of the treaties of alli- 
ance with the states: circumstances ultimately set 
aside the measure altogether. 

^ The policy of Lord Cornwallis contemplated 
* important modifications in the treaties, both 
with the Nizam and the Peish\\'a, almost to 
the extent of abolishing the subsidiary alliances 
with those states. Sucli views had been thrown 
out in a despatch from the Secret Committee of the 
1st of June to the Governor-general in Council. 
But Sir George Barlow most wisely observed, 
that, if receding from power and influence ^^■as 
considered to be dangerous, it was much more so 
wlien ihc motives of the British Government, for 
pursuing a line of moderation had been indus- 
triously misrepresented, to the injury of our power: 
he was aware that these mows were opposed to 
non-intcrfcrcnce, which had of late been so 
strongly urged from home ; but it s\a‘i evident 

that 
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that neither state \vas in a condition to support isoa 
itself under such an important change, the benpfits 
of whicli, in any point of new, were by no means 
apparent. 

The wishes of the Peishwa had been misinter- 
preted by the Home authorities, who conceived, 
with reference to hts' onginal indisposition to the 
subsidiary treaty, that he desired its abrogation, 
whereas the fact was directly the reverse: he 
sought for no modification, but was anxious for 
the maintenance of its stipulations The injury 
and embarrassment that would have followed on 
Its cessation, were fully pointed out. Sir George 
Barlow, entertained the greatest respect for tlie 
opinions of his noble and lamented ])rodccc«sor. 
lie desired to manifest every attention to the views 
expressed from England, but he felt that there 
was a still paramount obligation imposed upon 
him, iir. that of maintaining the supremacy of 
the Bntish rule, which would have been placcil 
at imminent halyard had he acted upon the pnn- 
ciplcs of non interference, so strongl} pressed 
U|>on his attention 


Tlic intelligence of llie death of Ixird Cornwallis rrcwArtn<r 
reached tlic Court of Directors in the month of 
February l&OG. ft was rcccivetl by them witli 
feelings of the deepest concern Tlicv nnnifcsictl 
cverv mark of respect for hi^ lordshipN incmorv. 
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the Court, \\hen, in a letter from the President to isoc 
the Chairs of the 12th May, the principle of^ the 
King’s ministers having an individual m their con- 
fidence as go\ernor-general, was forcibly urged 
They claimed at the hands of the Court the same 
degree of credit and deference which it had been 
the happy system and practice of the Court to 
give to the King’s Government in similar cases, 
and again named Lord Lauderdale The Court, 
however, declined to rescind their appointment of 
Sir George Barlow, the Kmg was, therefore, suCewye 
advised to revoke that nomination It was, accord- oominit on 
ingly, intimated to the Directors by Lord Minto 
on the 29th May, that bis Majesty had vacated 
Sir George Barlow’s appointment. The Court 
presented a strong remonstrance against this pro- 
ceeding on the part of his Majesty’s ministers, m 
the exercise of the power of recall, and pointed 
out how entirely it nullified the power vested in 
the Court Lord Mmto stated, in replj, his 
reasons for not protracting the discussion, — that 
he was ready to assist m maintaining the right of 
the Court to appoint at the same time the power 
of revocation was equally clear, both in the Crown, 
and the Court His lordship disclaimed the alle- 
gation, that Ministers wished to arn^ate the exclu- 
sive right of appointment, and fully subscribed to 
the remark of the Court, that it had been usual 
for them to have an understanding with his 
Majesty s minister^, and to consult their opinions 

and • 
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1606 . and wishes, and added, that the appointment of 
a successor was of urgent importance. After con- 
ference with a deputation from the Court, and 
pots Go- further proceedings. Lord Minto himself was 
mor-Eoneni. appointed, on the 9th of July 1806, governor- 
general. 

/ Sir George Barlow returned to Calcutta, from 
the Upper Provinces, in February 1806. In July, 
the Supreme Government replied to the Court's 
letter, animadverting upon the mode in which the 
general course of business had been carried on 
during the preceding government. They repre- 
sented that the members of Council had full cog- 
nizance of, and entirely concurred in tlie‘ measures 
of Marquis Wellesley, and that the rapidity of 
events, with the multiplicity of matters wliicli 
pressed themselves upon their attention, might 
. have prevented their observance of the strict letter, 

. although tlie entire spirit of the system was ‘ad- 
hered to. Tliatit had been impossible to place the 
dc.spatchcs in exact order upon record, but every 
thing had been transacted in full communication 
with the Council. 

Sir George Barlow apprized the Chairman, in 
March, that there >vas every fair prospect of a 
restoration of the Indian finances if peace conti- 
nued, and that he did not entertain a doubt llmt 
there would be amillion surplus in 1807-8. Various 
quc^tions aro«c, and amongst them claims ofScin- 
diah on the Guicownr, which, on inquiry, ap- 
* ■* Ifcarcd 
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peered toIia\c been wholly satisfied The Cutch i6o<> 
rajah, Tutti Mahomed, who was originally a pri- 
%ate horseman, ultimately assumed the gov ernment 
in 1792 In 180C, hcsoughtaid from the Com- 
pany, m attempting to regaiir his authority, which 
had been usurped bj some of his rebellious 
subjects, rn conjunction witli pirates and plun- . 
defers The Governor-general desired that an 
amicable answer should be returned to the Kajah, 
but deemed it unadvisable to take any part m the 
affairs of that country. 

Dissensions had arisen amongst the Rajpoot 
chieftains, but as the Company's possessions were 
in a state of perfect tranquillity, the Government 
declined all interference in the settlement of their 
disputes The Peishwa having evinced a desire to 
tevive the offices of Vakeel-ul-rouHuk, or viceroy 
of Hmdostan, the Government deemed it prudent 
to dissuade his highness from such an idea An 
insurrection broke out m Caubul, the King being 
involved m disputes with his nephew , he was* 
constrained to pay a ransom to Runjeet Sing, who 
was engaged in the siege of Moultan, vvhicJi 
belonged to Caubul The province of Berar suf- 
fered severely from two inroads by Scindiah'a Piii- 
darrees in May and June 1807 
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The appointment of Lord William Bentinck as 
governor of Madras, his arrival at Fort St. George, 
^^ith the communication from the Governor-ge- 
neral on that occasion, and his lordship's reply 
have been already noticed.* 

Lord William Bentinck had warmly supported 
the measures for bringing the operations in the 
Deccan to a successful termination. The Gover- 


nor-general wrote to the Court of Directors in 
December 1803 : From Lord William Bentinck, 
i^ince his lordship’s arrival in Indin, I have ex- 
perienced the most cordial and invariable support 
.ind co-operation.” When the force in the Deccan 
"as broken up, and the operations against Ilolkor 
confined to Ilindostan, Lorxl William Bentinck. 
after forming a corps de rl-scrve, zealously devoted 
his undivided attention to the internal affairs of 
his own government. 

One of the first subjects which engaged his 
lordships particular notice, were the cviN Ihnl 
hml arisen in the nclministnitiou of Tnnjore. Th.at 


country 
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country ^\as placed under the entire management isoi 
of the Company m 1800 Its reienucs had fallen 
short in the year 1803, from a \iolcnt inundation 
The attention of the collector in the district had 
been fa\ Durably noticed bytheGo\crnment on his 
effecting the introduction of the Company's au- 
thority throughout tlie province; it had been 
arranged, that when the c^fisling system of leases 
\\as abolished, a system of money rent should he 
introduced. Before measures could be adopted 
for effecting this rension, a combination had been 
formed amongst the native servants of the Collector 
and the Meerassidar* of the provinces, \\bich had 
caused considerable dilapidation m the public 
revenue A committee being ordered to investi- 
gate the evrtent of the alleged frauds, it appeared 
that in two years and a-half they amounted to 
three lacs ten thousand pagodas. Captain (now 
Major-general) Blackbume,'who was subsequently 
resident at Tanjore, formed one of the committee, 
his conduct was highly applauded by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, his zeal and perseverance having 
led to the discovery. A general combination had Fnud* m tte 
taken place between the servants of the circar and of 
the landholders to defraud the Government of its 
rev enue , they had been carrying on a system of 
one continued series of corruption, exaction, and 
oppression , a sale of justice, a violation of all 
public and private rights, and had been guilty of 

every 


The holder or po^sc«aJr of a heritage 
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1801. every malpractice that could by possibility dis- 
grace a government or a people. Lord William 
d wmiam remarked, that ** when itwas considered 

caus«?" province had not long since been transferred 
from the rajah, whose system of government, to- 
gether with that of all the other rajahs, was the 
constant theme of our condemnation, we could 
not but feel mortified that an administration under 
British superintendence, should not have a more 
just title to the confidence and respect of the 
natives.” 

• Without further enquiry (obsen-ed his lordship), I 
deem^ it to be my duty to stand up in the defence of a 
, principle upon which rests all security for the delegation 

of great trust and great confidoicc; I mean the principle 
of responsibility. 

Acting upon this principle, his lordship pro- 
posed that the collector, to whom it appeared 
tiiese frauds were unknown, sliould with all his 
assistants be recalled. The collector asserted, 
that it arose not from a defect in government, but 
in the unaltered vice of the people. ” I do not 
see it made out,” observed Lord William Ben- 
tinck ; 

I |un inclined to believe that there is much depravity in 
Tanjore, and this will always be found where there ha's 
existed a long oppressive despotism : cunning, deceit, and 
_ olsehood, are the only means of refuge to the weak from 

powerful extortion. 

The collector flogged and banished the native 

w ho 
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who would ha\e exposed comiptions notorious to *80i. 
all but collectors Timidity was inherent m the 
native character, and no complaint would be 
lodged, nor v\ ould nativ es dare to prefer one against 
a revenue-servant, if the power of the collector, in 
countries not permanently settled, was completely 
arbitrary* hence every thing depended upon the 
collectors It was admitted that there was not a 
more zealous public servant but he entertained 
an abhorrence of the native character, and his 
administration of justice was marked by seventy 
Lord William Bentmck stated, that it was not 
onlj necessary to be just, but most important that 
the people should have confidence in the collec- 
tor’s justice and protection, and this the people 
of Tanjore had not 

The sentiments of Ins lordship will be responded 
to by all who justly estimate the value of a pure 
and upright government, alive to the prejudices 
of the natives, but at the same time prepared to 
combat evasion and unfounded pleas to indulgence 
The Court of Directors designated his lordships Concurrence or 
minute as both able and judicious, and as anti, iniordwiilin 
cipatmg most of the matenal observations con- veiv*"'^ * 
tamed in the Report from the Commissioners of 
Inquiry “ Concurring, therefore, m every sen- 
timent expressed by his lordship, we have little 
more to add than to adopt these sentiments as 
our own "* 

The 

• Letter to Madra*, November 1805 
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The state of the finances, the condition of Ma- 
labar and Canara, the conclusion of the subsidiary 
treaty with Tra\ancore, the refractory spirit of 
the polygars, and the introduction of the judicial 
and revenue sj stems, were subjects which engaged 
the anxious deliberation of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, in communication witli the Supreme Go- 
^ernment 

A point of some delicacy occasioned a difference 
of opinion between the civil members of tlic Go- 
vernment and General Stuart, regarding the e\cr- 
cisc of military patronage In order to prevent 
the recurrence of any such divagrecincnt with 
succeeding comnnndcrs-in-chiof. Lord Willnm 
Bcntinck requested the two civni councillors to 
draw a line respecting the pitromgo, without his 
interference In accordance wiili ilic view which 
those gentlemen took, a resolution of Government 
was passed and sent Itomc, for tlic confirmation of 
the Court of Directors 

!Major-gtncraI Sir John Cradock succccdcil as 
commamlcr-in-chi(.f on the I7th October JtfOt 
Shortly after his taking his scat as •fecond m coun- 
cil. hcaddrcsscil a communication t» Ixird Wil- 
ham Bcntinck He re prcsLiucd the im|>ov^ihiliIv 
«r his rcimming m Iniln iimlcr the rcsohition, jnst 
a«l\crtcil to. on the snlijfct of tht mihtirj pitro- 
uiitc; ami dcctaml hi* inUntion of immediitrlv 
the comnnml of the annv. Sir Arthur 
rllc^lt V, ul,o happened to be nt re 
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monstratcd itli Sir John Crmlock upon the me\- isot, 
pedicncy of carrying his resolution into effect, but 
itliout success. Lord William Bcntinck, uttcrl) i.orU iii «m 
indifferent, so far as his personal feelings Mere .iffrcncensto 
concerned, to the cvercise of patronage, more or 
less , an\ioiis to preserve hnrmonj in the councils 
of Government, as most conducive to the public 
interests, and to manifest that respect vvhicli he 
felt to be due to his Majesty’s choice, offered to 
give up the whole of the patronage to thccomnnn- 
der-in-clnef, considering it immatcnal in wliosc 
hands it was placed. The sentiments of Ins lord- 
ship’s colleagues were, however, decidedly adverse 
to such a course, as they felt that the Government 
would be lowered by such concession It was 
notwithout much difiiculty that Sir John Cradock 
was finally prevailed upon to forego Ins intention 
of resigning the command, and to accept by;?/ ante 
arrangement the whole of the patronage lie liad 
nrged his opinion, that the publtc transfer of it to 
his authority was necessary to the dignity of his 
situation but the Government now felt that it 
became of little consideration v\Iiat the original 
question liad been : a deliberate resolution Iiad 
been passed , to revoke it at the will of any iiuli- 
vidual would, it was fell, subjeetthe conduct of 
Government to the charge of weakness, and the 
proposition was therefore rejected. 

The sentiments of the Court of Directors, on n«tsionbytJie 
the reference under the above Besolution, was «pt«bietoSp 


comnui- 
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1804. communicated'to the Madras government on the 
30th July 1806. It laid down rules for their future 
guidance, and expressed a hope that the rules 
would be found sufficiently clear thenceforth to 
regulate their conduct on the subject of military 
patronage and military regulations, and to prevent 
the recurrence of discussions which it was of the 
utmost importance to avoid. To these rules Sir 
John Cradock strongly objected, deeming them to 
be highly detrimental to the service. 

In 1804, the presidency having suffered from the 
dearth witli which they were visited, Lord William 
Bentinck, to rescue the poor natives from the 
rapacity of the grain dealers, interposed, and by 
the most liberal and charitable hand, extended 
relief to the distressed villagers, to some gratui- 
tously, and to all at a moderate rate. Rice was 
obtained from Calcutta to prevent tlie calamities 
and horrors of anticipated famine. 

On the introduction of the judicial system, 
various questions arose upon points which ren- 
dered that system not exactly applicable iu parti- 
cular stations. In Blalabar, Mr. Thomas Warden, 
whose services were of a most valuable character, 
pressed upon the attention of Government the 
necessity of modifying the resolutions on the 
powers of the collector, the grand principle of 
Lord Cornwallis having been to separate the rc%'c- 
nuc and judicial functions. Lord Wm. Bentinck 
replied : “ You will find that the dnlic-s of tlic 

* judge 
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judge and collector arc most accurately defined Jsoi 
in the judicial letter from the Supreme Goiern- reMnue's^lem 
ment and that the collector has all the powers 
i,\hTch he can honestly desire *’ A copy of it 
was sent to Mr. Warden , it contained admirable 
regulations for the happiness of the people and the 
prosperity of the Company's Government , “ in- 
terests a\hicli I should be sorry to suppose for a 
moment were separate and distinct ” On intimat- 
ing to Mr Warden the re-transfer of a local corps 
to his orders, Lord Wra Bentinqk informed him, 
that baling taken occasion to converse \Mth Gene- 
ral Wellesley on the subject of this and other local c*,"*"*’ 
corps, his opinion a\as strongly m faiourof such »»toio<aki 
establishment^, where the unhcalthincss of tlic 
climate might make the employment of the regu- 
lars impossible, or where the face of the country 
from mountain and jungle should render the cver- 
tions of those not acquainted with irregular fight- 
ing of little a\ ail He also pointed out the probabi- 
lities that the peons engaged in ourscnicc would 
otlicnMsc scr\c against us ** I gne here, said 
Lord William, *' the opinion of General cllcsley 
in preference to my own, because — 

I consitkr Jus luilionly on ettry point willing to the 
interests of this anitUrj, anti mon. partiailarb lu Us means 
of nulitars tlcfinci, to bt umloiilitctl anti incontrosertihli " 

IVlo. 

jMr Warden had been appointed, by thciVIadras 
Government, collector m Malabar His ^standing in tmonycothv 
the service was not of sufficient length, according 
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to the then existing law, to enable him to hold so 
high an office, with the allowances attached to it 
The Court of Directors, naturally governed by the 
law, ordered the appointment to be cancelled 
Lord TVm Bentmck wrote to Mr Warden 

As bad news circulates rapidly, you may already have 
heard of it It may be satisfactory to you to know that 
it IS not niy intention to execute these orders until I may 
havemade afurther appeal It may be still more gratifying 
to j ou to know that this determination is founded on the suc- 
cess of j our measures in Malabar, in restonng tranquilbty, 
and in realizing the revenues I cannot but con'ader that i 
continuance of these happy effects wiU he the result of the 
same zealous and prudent conduct Never liaving seen jou. 
It cannot be supposed tliat I am actuated by any persona! 
partiality the good of tlie public service is my wliole and 
sole motive, and I feci no doubt that your future exertions 
will correspond with the past, and bear me out m the 
arduous responsibility whicli I Jia\ c token upon myself 

Writing to a member of tlie Direction, who filled 
the deputy chair wlicn Lord Wm Bentmck was 
appointed governor of Madras, his lordsliip ad- 
verted to various points connected with his ad- 
ministration, and observed 

I cannot expect not to have done acts which may Iw dis- 
jipprosedf lull J bjJJ cIojotc/JUp to iwJ/fvo 

that I have acted with honest and heart} zeal for tlie interests 
of the Last India Coinponj 

Owing to the state of affairs m Europe, the French 
’^cttlcmcnl -of Pondiclicrrj was retained under the 
Company 8 aulhontj Mr Fallow field Iiad been 

mslniclcd 
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instructed by the Government to take measures iscu 
for establishing a court of justice there His pro- 
ceedings received the entire approbation of the 

Government In selecting indiinduals, a M 

was named, whose conduct had not been per 
fectly correct in a transaction which the governor, 

Lord ^ym Bentmck, did not immediately recol- 
lect, but it induced him to wish another gentleman 
to be nominated judge , and then, alluding to 
jM 

I understand him to be a ^ ery decided Frencbman, and 
to haie said upon a former occasion, nlitn the same situa 
tion was oHcred, that he could only accept it upon the con 
dition that he should not be obbged io taJ\e up spies or 
agents of his own goiemment I do not know whether 
any such stipulation has been proposed upon the present 
occasion , but I haie no difficulty m saying, that if, while 
he 18 in charge of the pohee, be knowingly permitted tlic 
prosecution of designs hostile to the Goicmmenl, he ought 
to be hanged I do not, at the same time, expect notnc 
agenej , in this respect, against his own government, but 
we hai e a right to require his assistance in preventing such 
practices in Pondicherry at least, as we give to the inhabi 
tants a great boon, law and justice we could not gne a 
greater to our omi subjects, we only ask in return wint, 

I think, they arc Inund, in honour ami gratitude to gne, a 
tacit assurance that thej will not by tliem'^hcs, or by their 
encouragement to others, engage in acts of hostihtj 

Tn a subsequent letter M had con«5cnt- 

cd to give a ^^rlt^cn declaration. Lord William 

Bentmck ^\^otD " I wish you lo say to m 

that I place entire reliance upon his honour, 

2 E 2 and 
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nnd will require no written ngreement from 
him.” 

These commimicalions tended to justify the 
importance attached by Marquis 'SVellesley to 
guard against the attempts at Trench influence. 

The introduction of the revenue and judicial 
systems on tlie coast now became a question for 
the consideration and decision of the governments. 

The zemindary system prevailed throughout 
Bengal ; tlic permanent settlement being fixed 
with that class of landholders. 

Under Madras there were the northern circars, 
the Company’s ancient jagliire, the havelly lands, 
the pollams, and tliosc winch came under the 
denomination of the ceded territory. 

The Home authorities had been desirous, in 
1786, to extend the permanent settlement to the 
territories under Madras upon the same principles 
as obtained m Bengal, but they were unable, from 
want of sufficient data and other details, to pre- 
scribe any precise course of conduct. In the 
northern circara there were the zemindars, who 
presented a barrier to any effectual improvement, 
by opposing any detailed enquiry. It had been 
the wish of the Home authorities to reduce the 
military power of these zemindars, as a prelimi- 
nary step ; but the condition of the Company’s 
finances, the face of the country, which presented 
obstacles to the employment of troops, and the 
contiguity of native powers, jealous of the exten- 
sion 
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Sion of the Company’s authority, combined to ren- isos 
der the measure impracticable 

A Board of Revenue was formed at Madras m 
June 1786, with whom the chiefs and councils 
corresponded. The servants, ignorant of the native 
languages, were in the hands of duhashes, who 
thus became instruments of rapine and extortion, 
under unprincipled masters At Bombay there 
was still less ground of hope, to look with any 
confidence to manage the newly acquired cessions 
on the coast of JMalabar. The districts of Salem 
and Kistnagherrj, compnsing the Baramabal and 
the provinces of Dindigul and Malabar, were 
ceded by Tippoo m 1792 
The end servants at Madras, not possessing 
the requisite qualifications. Lord Coma allts ap- 
pointed Captain Read, with nine military assis- 
tants, to the revenue service, all of whom were 
w cll acquainted a ith the natn c languages, habits, 
and manners of the people Their zeal and ability 
secured success to tiieir labours They applied 
tlicmsches to acquire a knowledge of* the natne 
usages, as the only ground upon which thej could 
rightly proceed m framing and settling a revenue 
sj stem for the countrj Their earliest in\ estigation 
related to the customarj division of the crop, the 
nature of the produce, and the manner of keeping 
the rev enue accounts , tracing, as thoj proceeded 
in their enquiries, the origin and progress of cverj 
end institution of the countrj , and connecting 

tbcrcivjlh, 
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therewith, not only n particular examination into 
the theory, practice, and operation of tlie revenue 
management, which they found to exist under the 
Mahomedan rule of Hyder and Tippoo, but e\en 
while the Baramahal was under its Hindoo princes 
Tins system became the general guide of the 
revenue authorities m other parts, Dindigul, 
Coimbatore, Canara, and in the Ceded districts 
It was, in fact, the only system that enabled tliem 
to acquire the necessary information The Havelly 
lands* were, at this time, separated from the 
authority of the chiefs and councils In 1792 they 
were again subjected to that authority, until tho 
arrival of Lord Hobart, who abolished the Pro- 
vincial Councils, and made the collectors amena- 
ble to the Board of Revenue, with whom they 
immediately corresponded This change was, in 
a great measure, produced by the representation 
of a very able officer at Madras, who compared 
the system with Bengal, where chiefs and coun- 
cils had been abolished with that in the northern 
circars, where it prevailed In the former was a 
well regulated and efficient system of revenue, 
and in the latter an unconnected jumble, without 
authority, subordination, arrangement, or regula- 
tion Although invested with so important a charge 
of revenue administration, not one of the gentle 
men in the provincial councils had ever acquired 
proficiency in any of the country languages, or pro- 
posed 

• Linds immediately under the mmagement of Government 
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posed any plan of general utility since the acqui 160 j 
sition of the circars The system pursued by 
Captain Read in the preceding year, was cited in 
proof of the important benefit that would accrue 
from the appointment of some seven or eight col 
lectors, who would conduct themselves upon his 
principle 

When the Bengal Government, in 1799, issued 
instructions for a general revision of their estab 
hshments, with a view to reduction of expenditure, 
the revenue system was pointed out as demanding 
reform, the introduction of the system existing m 
Bengal being suggested The Board of Revenue 
at Madras made an elaborate report m September 
1799, which, mainly resting upon t)ie arguments 
urged by the authorities m Bengal, suggested the 
adoption of a permanent settlement sufficient 
attention had not been paid to the diiference in time 
and circumstances between the land tenures of 
the two presidencies The authority of the Supreme 
Government for a permanent settlement included 
not merely the circars, but the ancient possessions 
on the coast of Coromandel, as well as the terri- 
tory since acquired 

The Court of Directors m consenting so fir at> 
respected the lands on the coast, pointed out tJic 
measure, when once adopted, as lr^e^ocable both 
as regarded good faith to the natnes and the 
interest of the Company still it did not appear 
tlmt sufficient information was possc’^sed so as to 

authoruc 
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isoo authorize the geneial extension of the permanent 
settlement A commission had been appointed m 
1799, to carry into effect the recommendation of 
the Board of Revenue, m the districts composing 
the northern circars, witlim 1802 and 1804 The 
Havelly lands were sold, subject to a zemmdary 
jumma The Guntoor circar was assessed with 
reference to the average of the preceding thirteen 
years, and such other information as could be 
obtained The permanent settlement was intro- 
duced in the jaghire, and m other of tlic Com- 
pany’s ancient possessions, m 1802 A conside- 
anoua settle rable portion of those more recently acquired Ind 
been held by polygars, or military chieftains, but 
the largest part had been under the control of the 
native government From the impracticability of 
entering into a detailed plan of management, the 
lands were, in the first instance, farmed out on the 
principle which generally pre\ ailed m the country 
to individuals who stood somewhat in the charac- 
ter of polj gars As soon as circumstances admit- 
ted, tillage settlements were made, a certain rent 
being agreed upon with Its head inhabitants, who 
sub-let to the rjots with whom thc\ settled. The 
renters were required to gne potlahs to tlic rjols 
luul not to take beyond the stipulated amount But 
so long as this system lasted, it presented an 
t-fi’cclual bar to an in^cstigntion into the defects 
und almscs m the land revenues Tho records 
^ und w ith lust mccs of abuse and fruid f»racIiJ>t<I 

In 
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by the Milage renters, in conjunction with the 
curmims, in order to conceal the\aluo. The in- 
termediate agency of renters was ultimately set 
aside by the collector entering into separate en- 
gagements with every rjot or cuUu'ator, situated 
within its boundaries, for the ret enue he was to 
ply on account of the land he occupied. This 
mode of renting has been generally termed a ryot- Ryohmset 
ir^r settlement. As it would inciitably lead to 
the exposition of all the oppressive influence and 
power exercised to ennch the landholders at the 
expense of the ryots, every possible opposition was 
given to Its introduction, and nothing butthezcal, 
perseverance, and talent of the able functionaries 
whowcrc the instruments of its introduction, ren- 
dered llie measure in anj degree cflcctua) IVith 
the support of the Government the confederated 
opposition of the potaiJs was subdued, and their 
duties confined to collecting the rents from the 
rjots on account of the Government 

The late Sir Thomas Munro was one of the prin- 
cipal instruments in carrying forward tins impor- 
tant scheme IIis plan of operations was detailed 
with great clearness in a report on a ryotwar 
'settlement m November 1S06, to theGov emment of 
\ ISIadras A practical knowledge of the languages, 
pure intentions, clear understanding, and active 
habits of body and mind, were indispensable to 
make the rjots sen«5iblc of the vigilance and care 
of a collector under such a system > qualities w inch 

appear 
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1805 appear to have been eminently possessed by Col 
Munro, Capts McLeod and Graham, and by Mr. 
Hurdis, who were appointed by Lord Hobart. 

WjUiam Lord William Bentmckfelt so strongly tliat a‘^ 

s^tS- permanent zemindary settlement, which had been 
ordered from Bengal, was unfitted for a large por- 
tion of the territories on the coast, that lie detei 
mined to proceed to Calcutta, to procure by per 
sonal representation some modifications by which 
the ryotwar settlement might be continued The 

lordships Supreme Government passed an immediate deci- 

rs accooed * * 

ytheOo. giott in accordaoce with Lord William Bentinck's 

ox general 

suggestions HislordshipreturnedtoFortSt George 
by the northern ciicars He considered that the 
great advantage of the system was to be found m 
that most sure and certain of all human actions, 
self-interest Every man would exert himself to 
increase his means, thence would arise the increase 
of cultivation, the only true criterion to judge of 
the prosperity of the country It was upon this 
principle that his lordship wished to iraproic, by 
making that settlement permanent, which had 
1906 been annual, with each ryot 

rdvraiiam Lord William Bcntinck, in furtherance of his 

ntuickcon 

ipiatei visit Views, recordeo, a mmute* expressing an opinion 

Canaia end i ^ 

dabar that tlic exact plan of a permanent settlement 
adopted in Bengal, was not, in his judgment, 
applicable to Madras, but that a ryotwar annual 
settlement, from wliich such vast advantage had 

arisen, 
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arisen, ought to form the basis of the permanent 
settlement. His lordship had opened a correspond 
donee ^Mth the collectors, and, in order to gam 
personal information by inspection, he purposed 
visiting Malabar and Canara, and the ceded dis- 
tricts, accompanied by Mr William Thackeray, 

>\ho prepared, by his lordship’s desire, a paper 
detailing the objections to a zemmdary, and the 
reasons in favour of a ryolwary settlement This 
paper his lordship laid before the Board on the 
20th April, and in\nted discussion m those quar- 
ters ^^hosc opinions were opposed to his own 
views In the progress of these measures, Lord i* prevented 
William Bcntinck was constrained to abandon his 
intention of Msiting Malabar and Canara by the 
state of public affairs at Madras. His lordship 
recorded a minute, m which regret was expressed nocord* » 
that he felt it necessary to relinquish his tour to revenue effAirs 
these distant provinces, both as it pre\ ented him 
from benefiting by personal communication with 
the local instruments, and because he believed 
that the occasional presence of persons in autho- 
rity is calculated to hai e a salutary influence oi er 
the conduct of subordinate officer^! an opinion 
which bis lordship JieJd iri common with Lords 
Cornwallis and Wellesley The disappointment 
W'as more felt from the measure contemplated 
being one of great national importance Mr 
Thackeray was therefore, deputed, nt the recom- 
mc adation of his lord'slup, for the purpose Tint 

gentleman 
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gentleman submitted the result of his visitation in 
a most interesting report, made in August 1807. 
He remarked. 

That a ryotwary system is attended with some trouble 
and detail, and that the revenue officers must think and act 
a little to carry it on well; but all governments, all human 
affairs, are attended with some trouble and difficulty, and 
the more pains bestowed upon them, the better are they in 
general conducted. That mode of payment which promises 
most security to the government and to the ryot is the best, 
but all middle-men, farmers, contractors, and other inter- 
mediate agents, must get a profit, and generally a very 
great one, either openly or clandestinely, and the more of 
them there are the greater sum roust be divided among 
them. But in India they are hardly ever content with their 
legitimate profit. 

This was the system which liad been con- 
demned by Mr. Hastings.* 

The principle advocated by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and so strongly supported by the able 
functionary who had been deputed to act upon 
it and to investigate its results, was ultimately set 
aside by the introduction of the village-settle- 
ment in the year 1808. It was adopted in the 
conviction that the ^yot^va^ settlement demanded 
too great a sacrifice, or remission of rent, and that 
the return to village-rents appeared to be best 
adapted to secure the revenue of the state, and 
the prosperity of tlic country. The resolutions of 
the Government went further : tliey declared that 

what 
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what was termed Colonel Munro’s system, m- leoc. 
%ohed a constant c\crcisc of the domicihary con- 
trol, winch it was the principal object of the per- 
manent settlement to exclude, and tlicy considered 
that Colonel hlunro had not suflicicntly appre- 
ciated the advantages of a zemmdary settlement, 
which had been attended with great benefit, and 
had been free from most of the objections supposed 
b} that officer! 

From some extraordinary and unexplained cir- court of Dj 
cumstance, the report of Mr. Thaclvcray, made in 
1807, was not forwarded to the Court of Directors * 

until robruary 1810 The Court expressed their 
displeasure at this great irregularity, but what 
proved still more unsatisfactory to tlicm, and 
created great suspicion, was the circumstance that 
this valuable document was not taken into par- 
ticular consideration by the Government when 
they discontinued the ryotwarmodc of settlement 
The Court were at a loss to imagine a reason, as 
the minutes of Lord William Bcntinck of January 
and April 1806, referred in marked terms to the 
document, which established m their minds, con- 
victions on some important points connected with 
the principles of the land-revenue administration 
under Madras, and they believed, that a dispas- 
sionate review of its contents wontd at least Viaxe 
had the effect of restraining the Government, from 
the adoption of any immediate change of the re- 
venue system in operation The observations con- 
firmed 
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firmed the soundness of the views taken byiord 
William Bentinck, upon which it was his lord- 
ship’s intention to have acted had he not been 
abruptly removed from office. 

To enter into a disquisition of this much dis- 
cussed and interesting question, at the length it 
deserves, would be impossible within the limits of 
the present work. 

The opinions which were supported by Lord 
William Bentinck and Colonel Munro, have stood 
the test of experience ; the system founded upon 
them requires considerable personal labour, ener- 
gy, and perseverance, with great intelligence. But 
so far from these qualifications presenting argu- 
ments against the system, they appear to plead in 
the strongest possible manner in its favour, as 
they are the very requisites for calling forth exer- 
tion and talents, in advancing the interests of 
the state and the welfare of the people. 

The circumstance which interposed to preclude 
Lord William Bentinck from following up his in- 
tention of proceeding on the tour of inspection, 
was the mutiny which broke out at Vellore in the 
mouth of July 1806, an event that so deeply af- 
fected his lordship’s interests and character. 

The fortress of VcHorc had been fixed upon at 
the termination of the Mysore war, in 1709, for 
tl)o residence of the family of the late Tippoo 
Suliaun- The Court of Directors appear to have 
had f>oinc doubts whctlier Bengal might not have 

been 
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been, upon the wliole, more eligible m point of ikw 
security, from all possible effects likely to create 
distuibancc ; but it was not an opinion pressed 
against the arrangement n Inch had been adopted. 

When Sir John Cradock entered upon the office 
of commandcr-in*chiof, he found that there was 
no code of military regulations under the presi- 
dency of INIadras He accordingly submitted to 
the Governor, in March 1805, a proposition for 
the preparation of a code , and Major Pearce, 
the dcputy-adjiitant-gcncral, was appointed by the 
commandcr-in-cliiefto prepare it. IIis evcelicncy, 
in his representation to the Governor m Council 
stated, that he had it only in contemplation to 
reduce into one view the several orders that were 
already tn fotce, and sancUoned by Government 
but should any shglit alteration appear obvnously 
necessarj , or should it be found requisite to in- 
troduce a few circumstances of discipline or in- 
terior economy, of the later practice in England, 
such ncio inatU) would be distinguished m the 
manuscripts to be submitted for the final appro- 
bation of Gov ernraent 

The code w as accompanied by a minute m which 
the commander-m chief stated, that the whole of 
the regulations were comprised m twentj-^even 
seefroff^, al^hshetic^slij srrsffgerf, atid sah- 
mitted to Government The additional orders to 
which his excellency requested the attention of 
the Board, as requiring the sanction of Govern- 
ment, 
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mcnt, were then cnuyicrntcd. It was tlmS'ob- 
vious, that the only part (b which the attention 
of the Government ^vas required, was that enu- 
merated by the commandcr-in-cliicf. The other 
part, being the o!d and snuctioned regulnllomt com- 
prised in one hundred and fifty folio sliccts, con- 
sisted of regimental orders respecting drill disci- 
pline and dress already in force, and sanctioned 
by Government. The duty of attending to that 
part which was enumerated by the commandcr- 
in-chief, devolved upon Lord William Bcntinck as 
governor, and that duty his lordship most con- 
scientiously discharged. 

The tenth paragraph, although appearing now 
for the Jtrst time in any military code, had been 
inserted among the old orders which had received 
every necessary ratification, and of course it had 
no place in tlic list of those additional orders to 
which, as requiring the sanction of Government, 
the attention of the Board was requested by the 
commander-in-chief. The purport of the para- 
graph was as follows : 

Offensive regu- The scpoys Tvcre required to appear on parade 
to Lord wii- with their chins clean shaved, and the hair on the 
■ upper bp cut ajter the same pattern, and never to 
wear the distinguishing mark of caste, or their 
ear-rings, when in uniform. A turban of a 
new pattein was also ordered for the sepoys.” 

The alterations thus instituted seemed, for a 
time, to be received by the sepoys withsubmission. 

The 
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Tht first symptoms of a^irit of insubordinatiun 
appeared in the second battalion of the fourth 
regiment of Native Infantry, which then com- 
posed part of the garrison of Vellore. On the 
6th and 7th of iMay, when called upon to \%ear 
the new turban, the battalion was most disor- 
derly, and even mutinous, and it was only by 
severe measures that it was at last reduced to 
obedience. 

The existence of the tenth paragraph was now, 
for the first time, discovered as part of the regula- 
tidns; the Government was accused of having 
sanctioned an order of which it w'as entirely igno- 
rant. The commander-in-chief was immediately 
apprized of this omission in his original report to 
Gotemraent. He referred to Major Pearce, the 
deputy adjutant-general, to whom the task of 
arranging the nao orders in a separate class had 
been officially assigned. Tliat officer’s defence was 
not only ample as regarded himself, but his bare 
statement of the facts also completely e.xculpated 
the Governor and Council. 

The commander-in-chief caused a court of 
inquirj' to be held, to report upon the causes 
w'hicb led to these acts of insubordination. In thu 
interim, the non-commissioned officers who refused 
to wear the turban were ordered to be reduced to 
the ranks, and the immediate adoption of tlic tur- 
ban by the disorderly battalion was iraperathely 
insisted upon. “ Disobedience was lobe imme- 
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fVmtcly roUowcd «p by dismission.” Such svcrc 
the conimnndcr*in*chicrs orders. 

Tlic court of inquiry sentenced nineteen of tlic 
ringdctidcrs to punishment, of ^vhom ficrcntcpn 
were pardone<l, two bcitig condemned to' receive 
nine hundred fashes cacli. The evidence from all 
quarters (and also of two native ofiiccrs of the 
highest caste, both Hindoos and INIussuImans), 
was in favour of the turban : and it w'as declared 
that the objection to it had no warrant in the reli- 
gious prejudices of the people. Subordination at 
length appeared to have been restored ; but on 
the 4t(i July tlic commaudcr-in-chicf sought the 
advice of Government on the expediency of revok- 
ing tlic order regarding * the iiirhdJit as he had 
the strongest reasons to suppose almost universal 
objection arose against it, and that he also under- 
stood the sepoys were impressed w'itU a belief that 
it was intended to convert them by force to Cliris- 
tianity. Still it was his wish, as the result of the 
best judgment he could apply to the subject, to 
persevere, and conquer prejudice ; but he was not 
satisfied in his o^vll mind to persevere to the full 
extent without the advice and sanction of Govern- 
ment. The Governor in Council regretted the 
first adoption of the measure, but agreed with the 
commander-in-chief, that it might now compro- 
mise the authority by whom it had been publicly 
put in force in such strong terms. Had it, how- 
ever, militated against the religious prejudices,^ it 

was 
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was felt that not a moment’s consideration would isoa. 
be required in revoking the order ; this did not at 
all appear to be the case. The Governor in Coun- 
cil accordingly proposed issuing a general order 
to the native troops, containing the most positive 
assurances that no intention existed to introduce 
any change incompatible with the laws or usages 
of their religion.” Previously to circulation, a 
copy was sent to the commandcr-in-chicf, tlicn 
absent from council. Sir John Cradock warmly 
approved of its spirit; but having been led to 
believe that the reports lie had received were 
exaggerated, lie considered its publication was no 
longer required : the order was, therefore, not 
published. 

‘The government of Madras was at this time 
unapprised of the existence of any of the recent 
regulations regarding dress, excepting the order for 
the turban. 

On the 10th July, while Sir John Cradock’s Mntmybreafcs 
letter, above referred to, was on the road to 
Madras, the mutiny at Vellore broke out at two 
in the morning, by an attack on the European part 
of the garrison, consisting of four companies of 
II. M. 69th Regiment. Fourteen officers, including 
Colonel Fancourt, ninety-Dine non-commissioned 
officers and privates, were massacred, and fifteen 
others died of their wounds. 

A few days following this e\cnt. Lord William 
Bentinck stated to the Council, that he had only 
2 r 2 been 
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1800 . been very lately informed of the recent changes in 
the dress of the sepoys, distinct from the new 
turban, and that the knowledge of this fact, and 
some advices from Vellore, induced him to propose 
the immediate suspension of the orders regarding 
the turban, the marks of caste, and ornaments of 
dress. The resolution, being passed, was trans- 
mitted to the commander-in-chief at Vellore. A 
circular letter ‘was, at tlie same time, in accordance 
with the resolution, addressed by the comman- 
der-in-cliicf to all the commanding officers of divi- 
sions, and of the subsidiary forces at Hydrabad 
and Travancorc ; but in this letter the restoration 
of the old turbanwas only conditional, it being left 
to the option of the native officers and men to wear 
the new one. This clause was objected to by the 
Governor in -Council, and the objection was 
deferred to by Sir John Cradock. 

A special commission was appointed to inquire 
into the origin and causes of the mutiny. It ap- 
peared that the innovations in dress, and the 
residence of the Mysore family at Vellore, were 
tlic leading causes: that the plot was to have 
broke out on the I7th June. A communication to 
this effect had been made to an officer of tlie gar- 
rihon by IMustapha Bog, a sepoy of the 1st bat- 
talion 1st regiment; but the native officers Iiad 
succeeded in inducing a belief that Mustapha 
llcg was insane, lie was presented, by order of 
Gu\crnment, with two thousand rupees and a gold 

tnctial 
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mcilal. Ainongvt thcnrnnjjcmpnt^^^lijcli followed, 
It was dctcmimcd to send the Mjsorc princes to 
Bcnjnl , the} were accordingly embarked on 
l>oard llio CttW^lcn, being sent down tinder an 
c«cort commanded by Colonel Gillespie, from 
Vellore. 

llic impressions in difTcrcnt detachments of the 
arm} , tjnt a design existed to destroy the Euro- 
peans, nnd to raise the M}M>rc power on the rum 
of thcBntish aulhorit} , wnssostrongl} fixed, lint 
the most txaggcraled alarm was entertained. The 
rjucslion wliicli iinmcdiatcl} pressed for decision 
was, how to dispose of the mutineers at Vellore. 
A general court-martial xvas ap|>omtcd by the 
comnmiulcr-in-chicf, to tf} those against whom 
there was indisputable ctidcncc that the} were 
deserting of death , the remainder, amounting lo 
SIX hundred, were impnsoncd in forts in the 
neighbourhood, until Goternment decided on the 
manner of disposing of them A serious agitation 
occurred in the subsidiar} force at ll}dra 0 ad, 
regarding the turban, and marks of caste, and ear- 
rings, and xvbiskcrs . the whole force of ten thou- 
sand men w as throw n into disorder, and confidence 
•seemed to ha\ c departed The commanding ofiiccr. 
Colonel IMontrcsor, with the concurrence of Cap- 
tain S}dcnham, the fJesident, took upon hinisc/f 
the rcsponsibiht} of re\oking those oidcrs The 
spirit of tumult was instantl} and}cd 

On the 2d September the commandcr-m chief 
submitted 
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1S06. submitted to Government two propositions, which 
were strongly supported by the commanding officers 
of the southern and Mysore districts. The first, 
that the mutineers condemned to death by the 
native general court-martial should be executed 
in detachments at the different divisions of the 
army. To this measure, as indicating a suspicion 
of every part of the native army, alt the members 
of the Council refused their assent. The second 
was the erasure of the guilty regiments from the 
army list. It received the approbation of. the 
majority of the Council ; hut Lord Wm. Bentinck 
negatived it upon his own authority, believing 
that such a step would only serve to refresh for 
ever recollections, whiA it was wisdom to endea- 
vour to extinguish. The Bengal Government was 
of a different opinion, and the erasure took place, 
iffcrcnewas As a preliminary to the trial of the prisoners, 
■Unt; ivilli the commandcr-in-cliicf had directed Lieut.- 
eimsoner*. Forbcs and Lieutenant Coombs to Inves- 

tigate the coviparativc delinquency of the prisoners. 
Their report stated such a course to be impossi- 
ble, as it pronounced all to be most deeply im- 
plicated. Tlic question as to dealing with them 
w;js ibcxcSoTCr before the Coyernmeni, as it 
was not believed that any one would be convicted 
before a court-martial for want of ciidcncc. There 
were six hundred of them. The commnnticr-in 
chief pre^^ed for general bnnt>>hmcnt; the Bengal 
Ciovcrmutiit for a general amnesty; and l.*»nl 

William 
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Wm. Bentinck recommended a temporary con- isoc 
tmuance of the imprisonment, as leaving scope 
for acting under such circumstances as might 
arise. In addition to the six hundred, another 
class of men, about five hundred, who had been 
fugitives from Vellore, claimed the attention of 
Government. To have let the whole loose by dis- 
missal, m such a country, where designs of un- 
principled individuals might be prosecuted with 
such facilities, was deemed most unadvisable. 

The. Council, therefore, excepting the comraander- 
in-chief, acceded to the opinion of the President, 
for a temporary continuance of imprisonment. 

The apprehensions amongst the officers still Adminiie 
continued at different stations. At thatofBanga- tNiAVnii'in^ 
lore, the brother of Purneah, the celebrated mini«- 
ter, so highly applauded by Sir Arthur Wellesley,* 
held the principal official situation under the IMy- 
sore Government. He was suspected. Purneah 
made no attempt to screen his near relative, but 
immediately suspended him from office, and re- 
quested that Ills conduct might be submitted to 
the examination of a court, composed soldi/ of 
British officers. This request of Purneah w as com- 
plied vMth. The result proved most honourable to 
the accused. No method was omitted to repair 
the insult vvhicli had thus been offered to the 
fame of the Mjsore Government. TIic commanding 
otFicer was removed, and the Government of Ma- 
dras 
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806. dras made a request to Purneah that his brother 
might be reinstated in oflSce. 

William The most lenient measures had been tried, at 
the special recommendation of Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, who from circumstance felt his position 
to be peculiarly embarrassing. The comman- 
der-in-chief attributed to the favourite system of 
conciliation, the existing state of affairs, and con- 
tended that an opposite course would have pro- 
duced the desired result. The Supreme Govern- 
ment abandoned their plan of amnesty, and .saw 
no refuge but in the dreadful resource of a general 
banishment ; and even the supporters of his lord- 
ship’s views were staggered; but Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck felt it right to adhere to his former line of 
conduct, believing that the existing commotions 
were the effects of the late violent concussion, and 
that the system which, on the malurest delibera- 
tion, he liad preferred, would justify his opinion. At 
the same time liis lordship took every proper pre- 
caution, by altering the distribution of tlie army, 
and bringing together native and European troops, 
uho liad been broken into insulated detachments. 
latMttacon- At this moment a most extraordinary proceeding 

mmaini.ng took placc at Palamcotlah. The commanding 
mwrttaii. ofijcer adopted the resolution of disarming Ins 
whole corps, separating Mussulmans from Hin- 
doos, putting arras into the hands of the latter, 
cupelling the former from the fort, and taking 
possession of it with the Europeans, and a fc"' 

hundred 
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hundred faithful Hindoos ; at the same time dis- 
patching expresses to the commanding officer of 
the subsidiary force in TraxTincore, and to Ge- 
neral Maitland, go^erno^ of Ceylon. In his com- 
munication to the latter, he represented, in the 
most extraordinary terms, that he had detected a 
desperate conspiracy, ^^hich had taken deep root 
along all the coast ; and requested European aid 
%Mth all possible promptitude 1 It was afforded. 
But wMth the same promptitude, and without any 
communication whatever to the Government at 
hladras, General hlaitland dispatched intelligence 
of these events from Ceylon direct to England. 
It w'as fully believed, and \vith good reason, that 
this precipitate step of General Maitland finally 
decided the measure of recalling Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, which had been suggested on the first receipt 
of the accounts of the mutiny at Vellore, accom- 
panied by all the usual exaggeration of priiafe 
reports. The whole of the Palamcottah affair ap- 
peared to be a phantom of the imagination. The 
arms were restored to the Maliomcdan troops, who 
readily resumed their duties without showing the 
least disaffection. The Go\ emor m Council caused 
a general order to be issued, condemning the im- 
policy of the measures adopted at Palamcottah 
and elsewhere, and calling upon all officers, belli 
civil and military, cordially to coKipcratc in car- 
rjing into effect principles of confidence, rc^spcct, 
and conciliation, towards natnc troop*!, ^%hlch 

principle* 
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principles bad been recognized by tlic Government 
of Madras and the Governor-general in Council. ' 

Other rumours were set at rest, and terminated 
the disturbances which had for nearly six montlis 
harassed the peninsula. The panic wore away: the 
sepoys forgot their fears of nn attack upon their 
religion, and the oflicers were no longer in ap- 
prehension of the safety of their lives, or slept 
with pistols under their pillows. 

The Bengal Government sent down orders for 
the banishment of the prisoners. To this Lord 
William Bentinck objected, as impolitic and hos- 
tile to the Government of Madras, The com- 
mandcrdn-chief supported the views from Bengal, 
which he contended was the course of policy he 
recommended from the first: the majority of the 
Council agreed with Lord William Bentinck in 
ofiering a representation to the Supreme Govern- 
ment against these views. At this critical moment, 
Lord Minto reached Madras on his ■w'ay to Bengal 


as governor-general. His lordship gave his sanc- 
tion to the act of lenity, and agreed with Lord 
WilliamBentinck in gradually setting the prisoners 
at liberty. i < 

The Court of Directors received the first intel- 
^'gence of the mutiny at Vellore on the 17th Fe- 
“““"y. bruary 1807, in a secret dispatch from Madras. 

On the 24th, the interval of a week only having 
elapsed, a motion ^vas made for the recall of 
Lord William Bentinck: it was postponed until 

the 
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the 4th of March, and from that day until tlie i807. 
27th of April, when it ^^’as— > 

Ilesolvcd, by the ballot. That nlthougli the zeal anti intc- Lord Wiiiwm 
grity of the present go>ernor, Lord IVilliain Bcntinck, are ca!ied°' 
des?r>4ng of the Court's approbation: yet, nhen they con- 
sider the unhappy events nhich ha%*e taken place at t'ellore, 
and also other parts of his lortlsliip's administration which 
ha^e come before them, the Court are of opinion, that it is 
expexlient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company's 
government, that Lord \Villiam Bcntinck should be re- 
mo\e{l, and he is hereby remo\ct! accordingly. 

On the 16th April the Court’s oiders were sent 
to Madras, removing his lordship, and also Sir 
John Cradock, which orders were received at Fort 
St. George on the 17th September, Mr. Petrie wr. peirie 
being appointed to take charge of the government, 

It Avas desired to continue to Lord 'SVilliam Ben- 
tinck the same honours during his stay at Madras 
as when his lordship was governor j but he-de- LorfAViiitam 
dined to receive them, in consideration of the dines cunti* 
terms in whidi his remoA’al was announced in the 
dispatch from the Court, It had been usual to 
allow the superseded governor the nominal pos- 
session of his office until the arriA'al of his suc- 
cessor, or until he could meet witli an opportunity 
of embarking for England: his lordship’s func- Abrupt mc-ie 

. , ® . . . ofli.sJorcl^liij.'s 

tions, hoAvever, ceased immediately on the receipt remov*’. 
of the orders ; no measures had been taken to 
enable his lordship to return home, and but for 
the Aoluntary kindness of Sir Edward Pellew, he 

would 
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wn. would ha\c been obliged to remain, stripped of 
nil aulbonty, till the departure of the homeward- 
bound fleet: circumstances which produced an 
impression unfwourabic to his lordship’s cha- 
racter, both in the public mind at home, and m 
that of the community where he liad presided as 
go\crnor. 

rjoi.nCrt- Sir John Cradock hesitated to relinquish tlie 
command of the King’s troops ; but the Go\crn- 
ment intimated tliat they should resort to the 
powers vested in them bj law, to enforce obe- 
dience, and they appointed JMajor-gcncral Hay 
Mcdowall, of his Majesty’s service, then on the 
staff, to the command of the army, 

Widjs. In tlie dispatch to Madras, communicating the 

stehtoMi , 

irMcondetnnft. resolution of rccall, ihc Court ODScrvcd — 

ory or 1 ord 

melt "* ***”’ With respect to Loitl Willmm Bcntinck, of the upright- 
ness of Ins intenUons, and his regard for our scriicc, hc 
have no doubt, oncl we hwo li'ul plc?asurc m expressing our 
satisfaction ivitli different incasnrci of Ins goi emment , but 
others, wliicli we felt ourselves obliged m the course of tlic 
list year to disapprove, unpaired our confidence in him 

No instances were pointed out in which his 
lordship had incurred disapprobation , it was a 
general censure on the conduct of the latter part 
of his government. It is true, his lordship’s iisit 
to Calcutta was condemned, as militating against 
the principles which, by the Act of Parliament, 
restricted communications, except through the 
councils , but it IS evident, lliat the personal rc- 
- picseiitdtion 
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presentation of Ins lordslup at the moment co\i\d 
alone lia\e cfTectcd the object regarding- the sus- 
pension of the permanent settlement. That ques- 
tion formed another ground of disapprobation, but 
it was a question upon nhich party feeling pre- 
\ ailed, and his lordship’s \iewswere as strongly 
supported a short time afterwards, as they had 
been previously disapproved. Tlie employment 
of military men in civil duties was another cause 
of dissatisfaction , but tlie state df the country 
absolutely demanded it, and the most cflicient 
instruments, indeed, the only capable servants, 
with but very few excejitions, were the mililarj, 
to carry through the settlement of countries so 
peculiar and disorganized as those under the pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George. 

Another and most extraordinary circumstance 
had arisen, from the conduct of Sir Henry Gwil- 
lim, one of the puisne judges at Madras In an 
address from the bench, he used the most intem- 
perate language towards the Government, and 
even personally offensive to the governor, who 
had appointed Captain Grant, of his body guard, 
to the head of the police. A repicsentation was 
made by petition to the King in Council, and Sir 
Henry Gwillim came home 

Lord William Bentmck having, on his return to 
England, ineffectually endeavoured to obtain from 
the Chairman a specific enumeration of the cir- 
cumstances winch entered into the contemp'ation 

of 
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1807. of the Court, at the period of their adoptfng the 
words of the resolution for his removal, addressed 
a powerful appeal to tlie Court of Directors. After 
entering into a full explanation of the various 
points connected with the mutiny at Vellore, his 
lordship concluded in the following terms : — 

rx>rd William There are, gentlemen, occasions in which egotism is not 
vanity. I have a right to state my services, however hum- 

Court for rc- bly I may think of thdr deserts. The mutiny at Vellore 
cannot be attributed to roe, directly or indirectly. I ha\e 
been removed from my situation, and condemned as an 
accomplice, in measures with which I had no further con- 
cern tlian to obviate thdr lU consequences ; my dismissal 
was effected in a manner harsh and mortifying; and the 
forms which custom has prescribed to soften the severity of 
a misfortune, at all events sulHciently severe, were on this 
single occasion violated, as if for the express purpose of 
deepening my disgrace. 'Wlialerer have been my errors, 
they surely have not merited a punishment, than which 
a heavier could hardly have been awarded to the most 
wretched incapadty, or the most criminal negligence. Un- 
der these drcumstances, I present mysdf to your notice. I 
take it for granted, tliat the Court of Directors have been 
misinformed, and that to place the question before them in 
its true light, is to obtain redress. I have been severely 
injured in my character and feelings. For these injuries I 
ask reparation, if, indeed, any reparation can atone for 
feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a character so unjustly 
compromised in the eyes of the world. In complying with 
my demands, jou will discharge, if I may venture to 
say so, what is due no less to your own honour than to 
mine. 


The 
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The Court, on the 25lli July 1809, 

Revived,— Tliat under the impressions universally entcr- 
talnctl, both in India and in Huropc, at the breaking out of 
the "Wllore nniliny, that it was occasioned by tlie wanton or 
needless violation of the religious usages of the natives, an 
opinion considerably sanctioned by the Supreme Gov eminent 
of Bengal, and even countenanced by the first dispatches of 
the Fort St. George presidency ; and under the impressions, 
then also general, of the dangers to which the Company’s 
interests were exposed, and of the necessity of a change in 
the chief officers of dvU and military command, os well to 
vindicate the national respect for the religious usages of our 
Hath e subjects, as to make a sacrifice to their violated rights, 
to restore public confidence, and to relieve the executive 
body of the Company, willi nhom so much rcsponsibibty 
rested, from the anxiety and apprdicnsion occasioned by so 
unexampled and alarming a calamity, it became natural and 
expedient for them to remove Lord William Bentinck from 
the gov emment, end Sir John Cradock from the command of 
tlie army of Fort St. George. And although, from the expla- 
nations that have since been given by those personages 
respectively, and from tlie further evidences which have 
come before the Court, it appears that the orders in question 
were far from being intended by tbe members of the Madras 
Government to trench in tlie least upon the religious tenets 
of the natives, and did not in reaL'ty infringe them, although 
the uninformed sepoys were led at length to believe that they 
did, yet the effects produced having been so disastrous, and 
assodated in the naliv e mind w ith tlie adminibtration of tlie 
then governor and commandeiyin-chief; and those officers 
besides having, in the judgment of the Court, been defective 
in not examining with greater caution and care into the real 
sentiments and dispositions of the sepias, liefore they pro- 

ccodetl 
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ccc<l«l to enforce the orders for the turban, the Court niust 
still lament, that as, in proceeding to a change in the JIadras 
Government, they yielded with regret to imperious circum- 
stances ; so, though they have the pleasure to find the 
charges originally advanced against the conduct of tlie 
governor and commander-in-chief, respecting the violations 
of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached to them, 
misapplied and defective, also in general vigilance and intel- 
ligence, yet that, as the misfortunes which happened in their 
administration placed tlunr fate under the government of 
public events and opinions, which the Court could not con- 
trol, so it is not now in their power to alter the effects of 
them. 

Resolved,— That in considering the general character and 
conduct of Lord William Bentinck, in the presidency of 
Madras, the Court view mth peculiar regret the unfortunate 
events which happened in the time of his administration, 
and which, from their unexampled alarming nature and vast 
impression upon the general mind both in India and lEurope, 
with the baneful consequences apprehended from them, ap- 
peared to call instantly for such measures as should best 
satisfy the then state of public opinion, and seem most likely 
to restore public confidence and tranquillity; events which 
had the principal share in dictating those changes which 
removed him from the government of Fort St. George, and 
&uggeste<l also that the change should be immediate. But in 
the abruptness of the order of removal the Court meant no 
personal disrespect to I^ird William Bentinck, and ex- 
tremely regret that his feelings have been wounded by his 
considering it in that light. They lament that it should have 
been Ids fate to have his public situation decided by a crisis 
of such difficulty and danger as it lias been the lot of very few 
public men to encounter; a crisis which they have since been 
happy to find was not produced by intcnd«l or actual viola- 
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tions of caste, as they are now S3tis6ed that Lord Wdham 1S07 
Bentinck had no share in originating the orders which for a 
timebore that character, andjb) the machinations of enemies 
working upon tlie ignorance and prejudices of tlie sepoys, 
were by them bdieied to be such nobtioos The Court can- 
not blit regret, that as the reahty of this belief would hn%e 
been a sufficient motiiefor resanding Uie order respect 
ing tlie use of a new turban, which might liaie had the 
most beneficial effects, greater care and caution were not 
exercised itr examining into the real sentiments and disposi 
tions of ihe'cpoys, before measures of were adopted 

to enforce that onlcr But in all the measures of nicxleration, 
clemencj , and consideration, recommcndctl bj LordWilliam 
Bcntiack after the mutinj, tlic Court, lliougii not c\acUy 
agreeing with him m the data from wlucli he reasoned, giie 
him unqualified pnuse , and though the unfortunate c\ cuts 
which separated Lord Willum Bcntmck fromthesemeeof 
the Company cannot be rccallcil, j ct (lie Court arc happy 
to bear testimonj to the uprightness, disinterestedness, real, 
respect to the sjstem of tlie Conipanj, and, m many in- 
stmees, succcs.3 with wJiich he acteil in the goixmnicnt of 
Fort St George and to express their best wislics that his 
% aluablequahtics and honourable character maj be cmploj ed, 
as ihej desire, for the benefit of Ins countrj 


c 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Loud Minto touched at Madras on his way to 
Bengal in July 1807. Having sanctioned the mea- 
sures of lenity recommended by Lord William 
Bentinck towards the native soldiery who had 
been concerned in the mutiny at Vellore, he pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, and entered upon the office of 
governor-general on the 31st of July. His lord- 
ship’s sentiments accorded generally with the 
principle of non-interference, and with the course 
of policy opposed to an extension of the British 
possessions, and to further connexion with the 
native states. 

The British power had, by the course of events, 
become paramount, and was, in fact, substituted 
for that formerly exercised by the Mogul, A timid 
course of policy was, therefore, incompatible wdth 
the obligations wc had incurred by the progress 
of our arms. This was felt to be the case by the 
Governor-general, who acknowledged that tlie 
security and tranquillity of our dominions de- 
pended upon tlie actual superiority of our power 
— upon tlie sense which the natives enter- 
tained of it — and upon the comparative weakness 

of 
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of those states individually. The policy of forbear- leor. 
ance followed in the course of the changes in the 
supreme councils of India, had only increased the 
charge for repressing irruptions of those predatory 
powers, whose means of hostility would have been 
effectually subdued by an adherence to a more 
vigorous and decided course of proceeding. 

Tlie abandonment oftheHajpoot states to the Effects of re. 

stneti^e policy 

westward of the Jumna, which left the IMahratta 
chiefs to pursue their own views regarding these 
states, had created no very favourable opinion of the 
faith and honour of a power, which aroused them to 
action when essential to its own interests, and 
abandoned them, on the ground of expediency, to 
the irritated feelings of their former rulers, when 
their services were no longer necessary. 

The administration of Lord Minto comprised an roimcai 

. r. 1 » • 1 . • rni tiations 

extensive field of political negotiation. The mea- 
sures of his government may be described under 
the internal and external relations on the continent 
of India, and to the expeditions against the foreign 
settlements of our European enemies beyond sea. 

The measures at Hydrabad arose out of the 
death of the minister of the Nizam, Meer Allum, 
which took place in 1808. Mooneer ool Moolk, 
the chosen minister of the Nizam, endeavoured to 
maintain his authority in opposition to Rajah 
Chundoo Loll, who was more favourably disposed 
towards the British Government, they having sup- 
ported his pretensions to the countenance of the 
2 c 2 Nizam. 
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Nizam. The instructions from the Home authorities 
bad enjoined forbearance in all matters connected 
with the internal affairs of his highness’s govern- 
ment, with the exception of giving assistance in 
reforming the army, and in authorizing the admis- 
sion of British officers to train, discipline, and 
command his troops. The necessary influence 
which attached to the British resident from this 
state of things, at Hydrabad, left the power of 
the Nizam merely nominal. 

The pecuniary interests of the Government 
rested with the Dewan. The Nizam, who felt that 
his personal influence had little weight against 
the power of Chundoo Loll, supported as it was 
by the British resident, soon ceased to, take -any 
concern in the conduct of public affairs. ,A field 
was thus presented for the growtli of those evils 
which subsequent events have so abundantly exhi- 
bited. Captain Sydenham having resigned the 
residency in 1810, Mr. Russell was appointed his 
successor ; Mr. Elphinstonc ^Yas at the same time 
nominated to Poonah ; Mr. Jenkins to Nagpoor; 
and Mr. Metcalfe* with Scindiali.f 

A modification of the treaty of Basscin was 
^ still a point pressed on the attention of tlie Su- 
preme Government from home. Any relaxa- 
tion in the provisions of that treaty would have 
been gratifying to the Mahrattas, so far os it 

tended 

• The present Sir Cltorles MctcoiTr, Bart, and Q.OiB. 

■f PuHlical I.eltcra from Bengal, August and October 1810. 
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tended to weaken the influence of the British 
Government at Poonah The only alternative was 
to maintain the alliance on its original basis, or to 
abandon it altogether. The former secured the 
purposes for which it had been formed : the latter 
would onlj have sened to revive the ambition of 
the Maliratta state "Whatever had been the reluc- 
tance of the Peishwa to the treaty when first pro 
posed, he had now no desire for any change, as 
his highness felt his welfare depended upon the 
observance of its stipulations 

An impression was at this time entertained at idenofaUa- 
home, that a balance of power might be established 
m India for the security of the ffiveral states, and 
for the interest of the whole But such a system 
had never existed m that country, it seemed to 
be opposed to the character and constitution of 
those states. Rapine and conquest were their 
legitimate pursuits, being sanctioned by the 
principles of the religion professed by the l^Iaho- 
inedan power, which was dead to all semblance 
of publicfaitb, justice, or humanity 

The negotiations w ith the Peishwa were accord- 
ingly confined to remodelling his troops, and to 
measures for bringing into a better state of sub 
jectiou his refractory tributaries, the southern 
jagluredars, who held lands upon condition of 
rendering military service 

The pos'scssions of the Rajah of Berar had been Aniwr Ktan 
repeatedly menaced bv the Patan clncf, Ameer * 

Khan, 
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1808 9 . ICban, who was a native of Sumbuil, in the province 
of Mooradabad. lie had been originally retained by 
a Maliratta officer of the Peisliwa, who had the ma- 
nagement of some districts in Malwa. In these 
services he, with his followers, were employed as 
sebundy or local militia, with an average raontlily 
pay of three or four rupees a man, and ten to fifteen 
to him as their commander. He was afterwards, 
wth six horsemen and sixty foot, enlisted by Hiyat 
Mahomed Khan, and became engaged with the 
Rajpoots against the Malirattas, in which contests 
he so distinguished himself as to be raised to tlic 
command of five hundred men. Some differences 
with the Rajpoot chiefs led to bis entering the 
service of Balaram Inglta, a Mahratta chief, then 
engaged in disputes at Bhopaul. In this ser- 
vice he had 1,500 men placed under him. He 
subsequently adopted the cause of Jeswimt Rao 
Holkar, in whose service he rose to the possession 
of that power and influence which rendered him 
so formidable as a predatory chief. 

He was sole commander of Holkar’s army ; but 
his Patan followers were in a constant state of 
mutiny, and for more than half a year they held 
their chief under restraint, near Saugor. After the 
return of Holkar from Hindostan, he separated 
from him and entered the service of the Rajah of 
Jcypoor, who engaged his aid m an approaching 
contest with the llajali of Joudpoor and Bhcem 
for the disputed hand of the daughter of 

the 
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the Rajah of Oodeypoor, the family of the highest 
rank amongst the Rajpoots. She had been be- 
trothed to Bheem Sing; but he died, and ■was 
succeeded by Maun Sing, a distant relation. Two 
years afterwards, Se\acc Sing, who Jiad been 
minister to Bheem Sing, brought forw'ard a real 
or supposed son of that prince, in support of w Imsc 
claims he formed a strong party. After many 
\icissitudes, in the course of which Maun Sing 
had been constrained to flee from Joudpoor, he 
>vas ultimately restored ; but could not feel secure 
so long as Sc\acc Sing, who had already con- 
spired against him, continued a1i\c ; lie, tlicrc- 
forc, engaged the Patan chief, Ameer Khan, to 
march against lilm. lie made him an ad\‘ancc of 
two lacs of rupees, and promised him fut«>rc wealth 
and favour, as the rcwanl of success in this entcr- 
pri 2 c. 

Sing had Ixvn jicr«U3c1n! (o pnjTn?«e a to 
AnKvrKIjan; tnit vIkii tlio Ixnir ramc lI»o chitf, 

wins jtndwbb, lu«l fvc\nT<"il Kwnr intclhgcntx* of 

hi* hfi’, Ameer Khan, wfim iir Iramcit 

liw irnwnlution, monntn!, ami jirocccdrtJ tnlh a fi w f»!lo«rrr» 
lotlw »Iin«w of a >falKKnrtUn nuit, clo^ to tlic wall* of 
NafTorv. Hr »«* hm N-^acr f*in;r, wlrwi hr 

for hi« fv-ar*, ami a»knl turn If Iir tlnnipht it 
tlial a man »ho cbm»I>«l couM 

fiicJi nmfidaicr a» U* loi! iMl «ta\ thw, hr j hir-^ttf 
in the |«»wfT i>f tlic j«-r»on hr rvant to Irtnir; Srra-v 
h*» rm'r rrr^-cls t!rr>«^ a-sil mm tnr 
Ittti* (* j4o!,crof r«!ian;^d, ar»! .\m.rt 

htoT 
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Khan s^vore, at the tomb of the saint, to be faithful to Ins 
ne r ally, ^^ho was persuade^l to go ne\t daj to Ins camp, 
where splendid preparations were made for his reception, 
and a number of chiefs appointed to meet him The troops 
were under arms, some on pretext of doing honour to the 
visitor, others apparently at exercise The guns were loaded 
wth grape, and pointed at the quarters prepared for the 
Rajah, who, with bis principal adherents, to tlie number of 
two hundred, were seated m a large tent, when it was let 
fall upon them at a concerted signal , and while the officers 
of Ameer IQian sa\ed tliemselves, all the Rajpoots were 
mhummly massacred by showers of grape and musquetry 
from every direction Of seven hundred horse tint accom 
pamed Sevaee Sing, and conlmued mounted near the tent, 
only two hundred escaped , the rest were slain, and a number 
of Ameer Khan’s people, among whom was one of hts owm 
relations, fell under the promiscuous fire of the cannon 
Se\ aee Sing had been killed bj grape , but his head was cut 
off, and sent to hfaun Sing, who rewarded Ameer Khan with 
a jaghirc and a large sum of money 

Such IS the lustorj given by Sir John Malcolm 
of one of the leading chiefs who engaged the 
attention of the British Government, under Lord 
Hastings, terminating in a treaty concluded with 
him by Mr Metcalfe, securing to him certain 
portions of llolkar s territories 

Ameer Khan Ind availed himself of the insauitj 
of Jesw unt Row llolkar, to lodge a chim on behalf 
of the llolkar state, os a colour for his incursions 
lie was assisted in bis projects bj a considerable 
force of the Pindarrics, with whom he advanced 
tow irds Nngpoor A British force, under the 

comm md 
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command of Colonel Clo^^e,* was sent against him, isos 9 ^ 
by which he was expelled from the Rajah’s terri- 
tories. He retired into Malwa, where he associated 
himself with the Pmdames. His force daily 
increased, with which he threatened the fron- 
tiers of the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Rajah of 
Berar. The apprehensions of the British Govern- 
ment oflhe effects likely to be produced by the ap- 
pearance of so pow erful a body, composed of mate- 
rials that w ould spread desolation in its course, con- 
templated the establishment of a permanent force 
onthcNerbuddah, in order to check the inroads that 
might be attempted, not only against other terri- 
tories, but cien the Company’s own possessions 
It is m these mo> ements we pcrcciie the iDe\ liable £it«nsion or 
tendency of our power m India to ad\anco, being 
propelled bj the ncccssitj ofself-presei^ation 
The affairs of the Baroda prcsidencj , in con- im».io 
nexion with Guzerat and the state of Kattjwar, 
next engaged the attention of the Go\emor-gcnc- 
ral. The country’ of Katty war was possessed by 
^ariou^ chieftains, tnbutanes of the Guicowar, but 
exercising independent power in the internal nilc ’ 
of their own limits. 

Colonel Walker, the resident at Baroda, had Coi n*.ker 
been engaged, at the close ofthejear IS 06 ‘,in re- 
ducing the expenses of the Guicowar state, and in 
recovering Uie revenue due toil from Kaltjwar, 
as well as m exerting his influence for the preven- 
tion 


The late Sir Uarr} Clmr 
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<09-10. tion of infanticide, a crime prevalent amongst 
many of tlic chieftains. In the negotiations and 
measures which followed. Colonel 'Walker mani- 
fested great firmness and judgment. He effected 
a settlement, by which a body of troops was to be 
y^var. Stationed at Palliat, the Kattywar chieftains 
engaging to pay a stipulated annual tribute of 
between four and five lacs. 

Operations were carried on against the most 
refractory of the chiefs. Tlie fort of Kindador was 
taken without loss, and that of Mallia was stormed 
on the 8th July. Colonel Walker returned to Eng- 
land in 1810, when Major Camac,* who had acted 
as resident during his absence in Kattywar, was 
confirmed in that post by the Government, and 
recommended to the favourable notice of the Court 
of Directors, who consented to his retaining the 
office on trial. In February 1811, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay nominated him resident, which 
was confirmed by the Court. Major Carnac suc- 
cessfully exerted himself in introducing measures 
of reform, the benefits of which were so apparent, 
that the Government desired to ensure their conti- 
nuance by his intervention and superintendance. 

The Peishwa, Bajec Row, having preferred 
some claims on the Guicowar, his minister, Gun- 
gahder Shastry, was deputed to Poonah at the 
close of 1813, to effect a settlement. 

‘iJe That interminable subject, the affairs of Oude, 

again 
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again demanded the interposition of the Go\ernor- JSJO-ii 
general His lordship was anxious to prevail upon 
the Vizier to introduce a relormin the mcious sys- 
tem of his administration — butall his efforts proved 
fruitless The undue exactions and oier-assess- 
ment of the Vizier s lands, caused determined 
resistance on the part of the zemindars. The Bri- 
tish Government were called upon to interfere by 
force in supporting the cause of injustice. The 
resident at Luckno\\,* who had acted in a 
manner which called forth the entire approbation 
of the Go\ernor-general, pointed out, m strong 
terms, to the Vizicr, the ruinous consequences 
that would incMtably ensue from perse\crjDg in a 
system of farming hts lands at exorbitant rates, 
and exacting payment by force of anns against 
Ins oppressed and suffenng subjects. The resident 
appnscd tlic Vizicr, tint the repeated and positive 
injunctions of the British Gmernment precluded 
Ins compliance with any future requisition fur 
troops till entirely satisfied of tlic justice and 
expediency of the measures which thej might he 
required to support 

B\ciy endeavour to induce the Vizier to makea 
settlement, under lease, upon fair and equitable 
terms, was ineffectual Ins inordinate desire of 
accnmuliting wealth being opposed to an> phn 
for advancing hts ov^n jiermanent interests or the 
liappincss of tlic i>coplc f 

The 

• TJw Jjle Co! »nr! John IlvJlir 

f IXtUcal Letter from Ovaoltr IBM 
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09-10. Tlie external relations on the continent of India 
Stfons* comprehended negotiations with Scinde, Bushire, 
Persia, Caubul, Lahore, Nepaul, and Ava.> 

The policy of effectually guarding against the 
influence of the French, whose views were direct- 
ed towards the East, led to a mission from the 
WH to Governor-general to the Ameers of Scinde, under 
Mr. Hankey Smith, who concluded an agreement 
on the 9th August 1809. It was one of friendship, 
and excluded the tribe of the French from settling 
in that country. The Ameer, Gholam All, was 
desirous, as a proof of cordiality on the part of the 
British Government, that they should aid him in 
the conquest of Cuteb. This proposition being at 
variance with the principles of justice and mode- 
ration by which llie Governor-general was actuat- 
ed, the Ameer was apprised that the Government 
had no desire to extend its dominions in any 
direction. He was likewise informed, that the 
territories which had been subdued by the British 
arms, were conquered from chiefs who employed 
their resources to subvert the British power, and 
even a large portion of the conquered territories 
had been restored to the vanquished enemies, or 
granted to others. The object of the British Govern- 
ment was to maintain peace and tranquillity ; to 
cultivate relations of amity and concord with sur- 
rounding states ; to respect their rights, and to 
guard its own. 

Inlclligeucc husuig reached Uic Governor-ge- 
neral, 
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neral, at the close of 1807, ofadcsign entertained iso7 9 
bj the French for invading India, with a prospect reniZ'" 
of co-operation on the part of the Turkish and 
Persian states, Lord Mmto appointed Colonel 
nialcolm his political agent, investing him ^Mtll !«««»• 
plenipotentiary po^^ers in Persia, the Persian 
Gulf, and Turkish Arabia, by which the autho- 
rity of the separate political agencj possessed by 
the residents at Bagdad, Bussorah, and Bu'shirc, 
was suspended , Colonel Malcolm being autho- 
ri7ed, whene\cr he should see fit for tlic benefit 
of the public scrMco, to take upon him the powers 
of resident at either of those places, lie was 
furnislitd with credentials os cnioy, or ambas- 
sador to the court of Persia, and to the Pacha of 
Bagilad, in the c\cnt of his finding it practicable 
to proceed to eitlicr of those courts lie reached 
Bushire in hlay 1608, from wiicnee lie tran'?niitted 
to Bengal an able histoncal renew of the progress 
of the French intrigues in Persia, and of the mill- 
tirj operations of Russia on the north-west frontier 
of that kingdom. The a^cendanej of the French 
councils at the Persian court rcndcrcil nbortne 
all alttmpls to procure the reception of the British 
mi'^sion. Colonel Malcolm acconhngl) quitted 
Bushire, Icaiing liis sccrctarj. Captain P.'islcj, 
to net in anj cnicigcncj, and returned to Cal- 
cutta. 

To cheek attempts of the French to establish 
ihcir influence in the Fast, aided In that of UiLssn, 

Ministers 
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Ministers dispatclicd Sir Harford Jones,* as en- 
voy extraordinary and plenipotentiary, to Tehran, 
where he effected a treaty, in virtue of whicli 
the Trench embassy was dismissed. Instructions 
having been sent at the same time to the Governor- 
general to adopt measures of precaution. Lord 
Minto deputed Colonel Malcolm to the Arabian 
and Persian courts. That officer arrived in Bu- 
shire in February 1810, and assumed, in obedience 
to his instructions, the functions of envoy and 
plenipotentiary on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Persian court. He met with a most 
gracious reception; his residence there was not 
of long duration, as he learned that another mis- 
sion was on the eve of departure from Europe, in 
succession to that of Sir Harford Jones, with whom 
Colonel Malcolm, so long as he remained, co- 
operated in the most cordial manner in advancing 
the public interests. Sir Gore Ouseley proceeded 
on his embassy in 1810. 

Lord Minto had taken early measures, shortly 
after his arrival in Bengal, for securing the service 
of an intelligent native to obtain correct informa- 
tion of what was passing in Caubul, and in the 
countries between the Indus and Persia. 

A revolution had taken place in Caubul, occa- 
sioned by the rebellion of the king^s nephew, 
prince Camran. The king, Shujah-ool-Moolk, at- 
tempted to induce the chiefs in Mooltan to join 

him 

• The present Right tfon. Sirlinr/brd Jones Brydges, Dart. 
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him and oppose Keycr Shah, then in possession ibos 9 . 
of the country, from the city of Caubul to Can- 
dahar. 

The Hon. IMountstuart Klphinstone was dis- Mission of nr. 

, , , , Etphinstone. 

patched- as ambassador extraordinary to the King*; 
he was graciously received : a treaty being con- 
cluded in June 1809, in which the co-operation 
of Caubul \vas secured against the designs of the 
French, which power was declared in the treaty 
to have entered into a confederacy against Caubul, 
with ulterior views on India. The king was 
shortly afterwards defeated, and compelled to fly, 
with only thirty horsemen, by Shah Mahomed, 
who ^vas in possession of the capital in September 
1810, the king being then at Peshawur. His 
majesty having assembled some troops with the 
aid of the soubahdar of Cashmere, advanced 
against Shah Mahomed, but was again de- 
feated, and obliged to fly to Attock. Caubul was 
threatened with invasion by the Persians in 1812, 
who had also menaced Herat. Shah Mahomed 
failed in bis attempts against the hill people, and 
Shujah-ool-Moolk recovered from him Peshawur. 

Any thing beyond a treaty of the least binding 
and extensive character, with a state subject to 
such vicissitudes, was considered both unadvisabJe 
and impolitic. 

Runjeet Sing, the chief of Lahore, had at this Runjeet Sinj. 
time made advances towards the confines of the 
Company’s north-west frontier. Circumstances 

induced 
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80 «i 9 induced the Governor general to hold communi- 
cations -NVith him in the early part of 1808 Sup- 
ported by a force under the command of Colonel 
Ochterlony, they terminated satisfactonly, a mu- 
tual desire being manifested to maintain adViendly 
intercourse and correspondence 
atywith The Government, in August 1809, effected a 

njeet S ng ' a 

treaty, through the instrumentality of Mr Met- 
calfe, with Ttunjeet Sing, in which that chieftain 
agreed not to maintain on the north bank of the 
Sutleje more troops than were necessary for the 
internal duties of his territory, the British Go- 
\emmcat was not to interfere, nor to have any 
concern with the territories and subjects to the 
north of that river In the spring of 1809, a ne- 
gotiation took place between Bje Laid Sing, a 
chief to the south of the Sutlej, and Runject 
Sing, for the cc'ision by the latter of some lands 
south of the Sutlej, m favour ofBycLaul, who 
wished the Bntisli Government to guarantee the 
transaction Tins was declined , but the Govern- 
ment manifested a disposition to maintain him m 
it, provided he effected the cc*:sion 

Runject Sing’s authority, north of the Sutlej, 
was now fully acknowledged He manifested the 
most amicable conduct towards the British Go- 
V emment, expelling Pliilo Sing, w ho had attacked 
Lieutenant W’hiic, an officer in the Companj’s 
service The Governor-general, m order to cement 
the hnrnionv CMstmg between tlio two states, 

prrf^cntcd 
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presented Runjoct Sing ^Mtli a carnngc and a 
pair of Iior^tes, \\ith vluch he was much pleased. 

After raising the siege of Mooltaiin, for the sum 
of tw'o lacs and a-half of rupees, that stale 
agreeing' to dchtcr to Iiim twenty w'ar horses 
and to furnish a body of horse, he returned to 
Lahore.* 

The afTiurs of Ncpaul had begun to pre‘;s tlicm- Neiwui. 
sches upon the attention of the Supreme Go- 
\cmmcnt. The conduct of the rajali had been 
most oppresswe towards Ins subjects, twelve hun- 
dred having emigrated m the summer of 1800. 

At the close of 1803, the Supreme Government 
became involved with the rajah in boundary dis- 
putes. In writing to the Court, tlic Government 
remarked, that tlic encroachments of the rajah 
might be easily repelled, without involving any 
serious difficulty.* In 1810, the Government was isioii 
constrained to demand tlie relinquishment ofsome JnenfS'onsor 
lands beloncinff to the zemindar of Bimnugchiir, >ntoihe com 

® panj- g liistncts 

who was a subject of the British Government. 

The rajah was apprized that force would be re- 
sorted to, if he hesitated in making restitution 
The Goorkhas, at the same time, evinced a dispo- 
sition to encroach upon the Seik chieftains to the 
south of the Sutlej, who were under British pro- 
tection. In 1811 they advanced to the district of 

Kyneghur, 


VOL 11 


• Political Letter, 20th August 1810 
I Political Letter, 2Ist January 1809 
2 H 
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Kyneghur, and actually erected a fort in the Com- 
pany’s territories.* 

In May 1812 tlie Bengal Government apprized 
the Court of Directors, that there was no prospect 
of an amicable settlement of the disputes with the 
Nepaulese. Restitution was subsequently de- 
manded, and, at the close of the year, a military 
force was required to expel them from Bootwul. 
Major Bradshaw was deputed, in May 1813, to 
settle the boundary disputes, by wliom ** the en- 
croachments which they had made were clearly 
d em ons trated . ”f 

These proceedings were a prelude to the hosti- 
lities which eventually followed ; affording another 
instance of our having fallen into the worst of 
errors, viz. that of undervaluing an enemy. » 

From the north-eastern borders of the British 
possessions we travel down to Arracan. The neu- 
trality of its coast had been infringed, in an attack 
by a French ship on an island situated between 
Cheduba and the mainland: a circumstance which 
led to a mission from Ava to Calcutta, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cause, and to expostulate 
against the proceeding. Lieut. Canning was select- 
ed by the 'Government to proceed on a mission to 
Ummarapoora, to explain the circumstance, as well 
as tlie blockade resolved upon against the Frcncli 

islands. 

* Poliiiral Letter, Afay I8II. 
t l’o\»llrat I^cWer, Ist October 1813. 
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islands He readied Rangoon in October 1809, i8oa.io 
from whence the King of Ava desired that the mis- 
sion might be fonvarded to bis capital m the most 
distinguished manner 

The incursions of some of the natives, termed 

BurtBiJi 

flihugs, from Burmah, into the Company’s terri- 
tory m Chittagong, with other circumstances, pre- 
sented obstacles to a satisfactory termination of the 
mission Disputes ^^ere continually occurring on 
the frontiers of Chittagong and Tipperah, until at 
length the two countnes became involved m war 

On Sir George Barlows appointment as go- Cauetords 
1 emor-general being vacated bj the Crown, he 
^vas nominated, shortly after the recall of Lord 
Vrilbam Bentinck, to the government of Madras, 
and reached that presidency in the month of De 
cember 1807 During the provisional administra- 
tion of Mr Petrie, personal questions had anseu 
which occasioned considerable party feeling 
Some of them were connected with the grain de 
partment, and others arose out of the settlement of 
the Carnatic debts, under an arrangement adopted 
with the sanction of Parliament m 1805 The_ 
views of Sir George Barlow differed from those 
entertained by Mr Petne, who still remained a 
member of the ceeacti m the nen geiereojest 
The measures consequent on these differences 
caused much public agitation 

At the same time that Sir George Barlow ^^as 
appointed governor, Lieut -general Hay ftPDowalJ, cerJiTi 
2 H 2 of ** 
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I9(v>. of hit Miijcsty's Fcn'icc, tlien on the stafT nl 
Mndrat, and wlio hnd bcrvcd long in India, was 
nominated by l!\c Court of Directors comman- 
dor-in-chief, in succession to Sir John Cradock. 
The president of the IJoard of Control,* on rccom- 
incndinjj General M'Dowall for the oflicc, sug- 
gested that he should he ajtpointcd, ns usual, to a 
scat in councih The Court had determined, upon 
liecommun. ecucral vicwR, for the Kovernment of a suhordi- 

rrln-chiefH ” i 

uiirj»e». nate presidency not to appoint the conuimndcr- 
ouneV^"' in*chicf to a scat in councih Without impugning 
the motives which influenced the executive body 
in tiiis exercise of their undoubted prerogative, 
the exclusion was unprecedented, and mostunfor- 
r(r«ii. tunatc in its effects. The moment selected for 
acting upon the new principle was not well 
ctioscn. Until Lord Cornn'allis proceeded to India 
as governor general and commnndcr-in-chicf in 
178G, the law provided that the commander-in- 
chief should have the scat of second member in 
council ; but when his lordsliip held the two 
offices, an act was specially passed, leaving it 
optional with the Court to appoint a commander- 
in-chief to council or not. This option had never 
been exercised to the exclusion of any officer 
holding that station until the instance occurred in 
the person of General McDowall. When Marquis 
Cornwallis proceeded to India for the second 
time, in 1805, with the two appointments of 

governor- * 

• The Itight Hon. George Tierne}'. 
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go\emor-genenil mid commaiidtr-m-cluef, Lord isoo 
Lake as superseded m the office of coinmander- 
ui’Cluef m India, and nominated provincial com- 
mander in-chief, but in order to retain his lordship 
in council, an act was specially passed admitting 
of a proiincial commander-in-chief being ap- 
pointed to a seat, although the office of comraan- 
der-in-chief might be held by the governor-gene- 
ral 

This circumstance v. as, perhaps, not sufficiently 
attended to, as Lord Lake had resumed the office 
of commander-in chief on the death of Lord Corn- 
ualhs in October 1S05, and it nas not until 1B07 
that General JIcDom all’s cvclusion took place 
The proceeding towards General McPowalJ was 
thus more strongly marked, and he appears to 
ha\efelt that it bore that character, as, in the 
month of November, when intelligence of it reached 
Madras, he addressed General Sir George Hewitt, 
the commander-in-chief m Bengal, desiring to 
relinquish the command at Madras, for the pur- cen mcDo« 
pose of returning to Europe Sir Geoige Hewitt rc»fcTi 
did not doubt his o^vn competency to acquiesce 
m General McDoivall’s request, but intimated 
that the regular channel was through the Goier- 
nor and Council of the presidency to which he 
belonged It does not appear what intermediate 
steps General McDowall adopted in the inter\al 
between December 1807, when he received the 
communication from Sir George Hewatt, and the 

15th 
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uo^ ICili January 1809, when lie addressed Sir George 
Barlow as the goicmorof Madras. In this letter 
he adverted in strong terms to his exclusion from a 
scat in council, and stated that sixteen months’ 
cxpcncncc had satisfied him tlial he could not 
remain, with the prospect of any advantage to tlio 
public senicc, he, therefore, determined that his 
name should not be branded with the reproach of 
having been the first general officer who retained 
a situation after all hope of a restoration to its 
former distinction had expired. Tlie Government 
acceded to lus wish to resign, and ordered the 
senior gencrabofficer m the Company’s sen ice to 
repair to Madras On the following day General 

odtimdcw McBowall addressed the Government under 

ill I adJrCM 10 r I 

oovernmint. Strongly cxcitcd fcclitigs on measures ofa military 
nature against Travancore having been discussed 
and decided upon in council, whilst he was left in 
Ignorance of the circumstances , also suggesting 
the appointment of a different officer from the 
party selected by Government for service in Tra- 

Places quarter- vaucore, and at the same time submiUma a letter 

ma&ter ^neral ® , 

morresr Irom tlie Officer lie recommended. The general 
was officially apprised on the 18th, that the Go- 
vernment abstained from all comment on the views 
which he had expressed, but that the letter from 
the officer he had named was so disrespectful 
m Its terms, that the Government doubted whether 
thej could permit him to remain in the station 
he then filled A further letter from Geneial 

McDowall 
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McBowall was received by the Government, refer- isoa 
ring to his former opinion regarding the intended 
measures to the southward, and intimating that 
he should feel incomemence from the officer se- 
lected by Go\ernmcnt being detached on the ser- 
vice, as he had seen fit to place his senior, then 
quarter-master general, under arrest. To this the 
Goiemment replied, that as he had placed the 
quarter-master-general in arrest, the assistant 
quarter-master-gencral would not be ordered on 
the service for winch he was originally selected 
On the 19th, General MDowall, alluding to 
his intention to quit tlieprcsidencj, declared that 
he had not been consulted on the military mea- 
sures in contemplation, that he felt his situation 
most painful)} embarrassing, and that if, in perus- 
ing the papers he had asked for, he should disco- 
ver tint the Court of Directors nctuall} meant 
that their commander-in-chicf 'sliould be a mere 
cjphcr, he should every hour have greater cause 
to TCjoicQ tliat he had resigned a scnice, which, 
under such a position, he could on!} tend to de- 
grade fic then pomtcdl} alluded to the fact of Mr 
Pctric, who had more than once filled the clnir, 
having consulted him on all mihtarj measures, for 
which, he ‘Slated, he fell graiitmlc to that gentle- 
man , he then expressed his behef that the officer 
whose letter he had foruardtd never intended 
disrespect towards the Government, and trusted 
lhcirdi‘:plcisurc would lie earned no farther. The 

rcplj 
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I80D reph Tfon) the Go\ eminent stated, that tlicy ^^c^c 
not aware that any measures connected with the 
intended sen ice had been withheld from him, and 
that the whole of the papers would be sent to him. 
They expressed a desire, on all occasions to eMnee 
the most scrupulous attention to his Evccllency’s 
opinions • at the same time, there were occasions 
when the Go\crnor m Council might feel it right 
to exercise his own discretion m issuing directions, 
and they desired to aioid all further discussion on 
the subject 

This point being disposed of, the matter con- 
nected w ith tlie quarter-master general next came 
under consideration That officer had represented 
to the Go\ernment the circumstances which had 
led to his being placed in arrest He appealed to 
them for support and protection, and for the de- 
fence of his public character It appeared that he 
had been called upon by the preceding com- 
mander-in chief. Sir John Cradock, to report upon 
some details connected with the quarter-master- 
general’s department Amongst other matters, he 
had recommended the abolition of the ** Tent Con 
tract,’ as a system which might place an officer’s 
public and private interests in opposition to each 
other This was deemed by the commander in 
chief, and by other officers, to reflect injuriously 
on the character of the commanding officer of 
corps 

The Government called upon the Company’s 

law 
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law officer for his opinion on the legality of the pro- isoa 
ceeding. That officer stated that the paper in ques- 
tion did not contain any matter Inch could he the 
proper subject of the charges preferred against the 
quarter-master-general : that they ought not to be 
sustained, and that the quarter-master-general 
was entitled to the support of the authority under 
^^hom he acted to prevent his being brought to 
tnal. The judge advocate-general fully sup- 
ported the foregoing opinion, and obseried, that 
‘‘whenever the law enjoins a duty, it protects 
the agent m the legal discharge of it ’* 

The Government earnestly recommended tho 
commander-in-chief to release the quarter-master- 
general 

General hl'Dovv ail having been furnished with 
some documents connected with that officer s 
representation, not only declined a compliance 
with the recommendation of Government, but 
intimated that it was his intention to prefer an 
additional charge against the quarter-master-gc- 
neral for disrespect to the commander-in-chic . 

The Government immediately addressed a letter 
to the coraniandcr-in-chicf, ordering tiie^lcasc 
of the quarter-master-gcncral from arrest cncra 
M'Dovvall liav.ng forwarded to the Government 
an address to the Court of Director:, 
officers of tho Madras army, setting forth certain 
grievances, and amongst them that of the ^ com- 
mandcr-m-chicfs exclusion from council, cm- 
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barked for Europe on the 28th January, without 
tendering his formal resignation. He also left 
behind a general order to be issued, in which the 
conductor the quartcr-raastcr-general was strongly 
condemned. It having been published by tho 
deputy-adjutant-general, in the absence of his 
principal, the Government issued a general order, 
removing General M‘DowaU from the office of 
coramander-in-chief. 

Such were the circumstances which led to the 
ulterior proceedings of the European officers of 
the coast army — proceedings utterly unjustifiable 
under any circumstances; but which had been, 
in a great measure, promoted by the misguided 
and reprehensible conduct of their commander-in- 
chief, whose duty it was to have set an example 
of obedience to the civil authority. That a cause 
of grievance existed cannot be denied, but that it 
was an adequate defence for the mischievous 
course pursued by General M'Powall, no one can, 
for a moment, contend. 

There ought not to be, in any well-regulated 
system of government, grounds for a grievance, 
the removal of which cannot be secured by a 
proper representation to the constituted authori- 
ties. But for an army to take into its own hands 
the power of redressing, what tliey themselves see 
fit to consider as a grievance, is incompatible with 
the existence of all civil government. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter into any detailed 

account 
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account of the transactions of a deeply painful 
character that follo-ned, but which have long^mce 
passed away, they happily terminated m the 
unconditional submission of the ofBcers to the 
cimI authonty The gallant and mentonous ser- 
nces subsequently rendered bj those officers, m 
arduous and triung campaigns, afford the most 
convincing proofs that it was the error of the head 
and not of the heart, instigated bj a misguided 
chief, that led them into a momentary departure 
from a right course of action 

Lord Minto, m the belief that his presence 
would tend to restore a better state of things, 
proceeded in person to Madras, which he reached umto 

on the 11th September His lordship had the ** 
gratification of finding that matters w ere re\ ertmg 
to a more satisfactory condition , and m congratu- 
lating the Home authorities on the conclusion of 
the dangerous troubles which had agitated the 
presidency, he ascribed the issue to the infiexible 
firmness of Sir George Barlow, which had pre- 
sen ed the authority of legal go\ernmeiit unbroken 
and unimpaired by the dangerous example of 
prosperous revolt 

“ The necessity of mutual accommodation and im p's 
concessions in the controx cities and contentions maria 
of mankind,” hts lordship remarked, “renders 
compromise indispensable amongst the elements 
of human intercourse But military sedition and 
rexoU wTis among the few exceptions to this salii 

tarj 
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taryand healing principle. The revolt of an army, 
ofAvhicli the object is to overawe and control tlic 
Government, excludes compromise, being one of 
the evils for which the only remedy is a firm, 
vigorous, and determined opposition.” 

The Governor-genera) bore the strongest testi- 
mony to the conduct of Sir George Barlow, which 
he deemed worthy of the most distinguished coun- 
tenance. An unfounded but rancorous disaffection 
bad been an active principle with his opponents, 
and appears to have been caused by the steady 
and inflexible discharge of his public duly. 

Throughout the proceedings, his Majesty's troops 
and the whole of the native army manifested the 
strongest feelings of devotion to the Government. 
There was one circumstance connected with these 
events which merits particular notice. Purneah, 
iccon. the dewan of the Mysore Government, who had 
‘d^e. acquired so high a place in the estimation of Sir 
ysore. AVellcsley,* and by whose excellent advice 

he was implicitly governed, was frequently placed 
in most trying and difficult circumstances. But 
he invariably exhibited the warmest attachment 
to the interests of the British Government. An 
attempt was made by the field officer who had 
possession of the fortress of Seringapatam, to 
induce Purneah to follow other counsel than that 
given him by the Hon. Arthur Cole, the resident ; 
for which purpose he wrote to him tliat all his 

disposable 
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tltsposible articles were m the fort, and depen isoo 
dent upon the manner in which he conducted 
himself Purneah replied 

Tliat the Rajah s property and his was the same as the 
Go\ emor-general s, who was the preserrer of both 'lliat 
lie had always considered the Residents orders as one with 
those of the Government and that, let what would happen, 
he should always continue faithful to his engagements to the 
Company 

Some horses being much wanted for H M 22d 
Dragoons during the foregoing unhappj proceed- 
ings and feu being bred in Mjsore Pumcah 
suggested the offer of the Hajah s stable horse, 

550 of which uere fit for immediate uorh The) 
uerc accordingly placed at the disposal of Go 
ternment On delitering them o\er to the Resi- 
dent, 

Fumcah assured him that cvet) opportiinit) oJT ml him 
of CMncing his attachment and gratitude to the Bntisli 
Government, added a new term of )cars to Ins life, and an 
additional increase to his happiness 

This CAcmplar) conduct, at such a tiAing mo 
ment, uas pomlcdl) acknowledged b) the Home 
authorities 

The French interests and influence m the East nuiuci onot 
wore, at this time, reduced bj the capture of the Er« 
Maunlius and of the Spico Inlands, belonging to 
the Dutch in llic Eastern seas 

An expedition, at the requisition of the select 
committee of supercargoes was likewise «cnt 

under 
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under Admiral Drury, to take possession of the 
Island of Macao, at the entrance of the Canton 
river, in 1809. The acquisition was effected: but 
the impressions produced in the minds of the 
Chinese led to a stoppage of tlie trade ; a measure 
which spoke more forcibly than any other tliat 
could have been adopted for the maintenance of 
the Chinese authority. 

They would listen to nothing less than a with- 
drawal of the whole of the naval and military 
forces, which accordingly took place. When 
the Court of Directors heard of the transac- 
tion, they expressed their strongest displeasure 
at the want of judgment shown by the select 
committee in their communication to the Supreme 
Government, The president, and some other 
members of the select committee, were removed. 
A gentleman who had formerly filled the presi- 
dent’s chair, was sent out to resume that station, 
as offering the best proof to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, that the measures which had been adopted 
for seizing on Macao,* were unsanctioned, and 
disapproved of in England. 

The important measure which closed Lord 
Minto’s administration was the conquest of Java 
and its dependencies. It was an achievement too 
honourable to his lordship’s government, as well 
as to the instrument whom he selected for the 
enviable privilege of first diffusing the blessings of 

British 

* Vide “ British and Foreign intercourse witli Cliina." 
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Bntish rule o^e^ a mild and simple people, who isinii 
had been subjected to tlie seventies of a colonial 
policy, administered \Mth all the baneful results 
w Inch marked the government of its first European 
conquerors, to be passed oyer without some more 
particular notice An empire winch, for two cen- 
tunes, had contributed to the power, prosperity, 
and grandeur of one of the principal and most 
respected states of Europe, ^vas wrested from the 
short usurpation of the French Government, added 
to the dominions of the Bntish Croun, and con- 
lerted from a seat of hostile machinations and 
commercial competition, into an augmentation of 
Bntish power and prosperity 

In the year 1803, the late Sir Stamford (then sem«»ofUr 

^ in pro- 

Mr ) Karnes, was* secretary to the Government of em* ofuie 
Pnnee of Wales’ Island The arduous nature 
Ins duties, aiisiag out of the arrangements conse> 
quent on the formation of a new establishment, 
many of the members having been attacked by ill- 
ness, constrained him to seek repose and renovation 
m a change of scene Mr Raffles accordinglj 
repaired to JIalacca , there he acquired the most 
ample and complete information connected with 
tbegeneraltrade, and islands forming the Eastern 
Archipelago — the povv er and influence of the Dutch 
settlements m those seas, the value of those islands, 
with reference to the trade betvveen Europe and the 
kingdoms and countries situated to the eastward of 
the continent of India and the Malayan peninsula 

Ills 
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Ills report of the fortifications of Malacca inducecl 
the Penang Government to refrain from carrying 
into effect their demolition, a measure which had 
been ordered with the view ofdctcrnng other Euro- 
peans from settling there, as veil as to improve the 
newly established settlement of Penang, by com- 
pelling the natives to resort thither The population 
of Malacca was tv enty thousand souls, attached 
to it by birth and possessions, without the least 
prospect of their being induced to emigrate The 
secret committee of the Court of Directors ap- 
plauded the zeal of Mr Raffles, and sanctioned 
the maintenance of the fortihcations Having 
visited the Governor general at Calcutta on mat- 
ters connected with the Eastern islands, he at 
this time forwarded to Lord Mmto, who v as then 
at Madras, a paper on the Malayan Archipelago 
So highly did the Governor general estimate the 
talents of its author, that his lordship wished to 
haie nominated him to the government of the 
Moluccas, but previous arrangements interfered 
with this intention 

The extension, of the French influence, and 
their possession of Java, from whence they could 
carry on their designs with both secrecy and faci- 
lity, induced Mr Raffles to submit his views on 
the importance of reducing the resources of the 
enemy m the Eastern seas The document earned 
conviction to the mind of the Governor general, 
who determined without delay to take measures 
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for the conquest of Ja\a, and to proceed on the 
expedition in person, at least so far as Malacca, 

^^hereM^ ‘Raffles, in the character of liis lordship s 
agent in the Malay states, acquired the most 
minute intelligence, AMth the mcw of furthering 
the success of the intended measure 

His lordship left Calcutta m the j\ror!iws:ton, Lord m nw 

‘ ° proceeds to 

cruizer, for Fort St George, on the 9th March Madra- and 

#. » II from tl enec to 

181 1 Ihe troops from Bengal were to embark on Malacca, 
the 15th or 16th On the 18th April his lordship 
reached Penang. The extent of information with 
■^^hlch Mr Raffles •\^as enabled to furnish the Go- 
vernor-general on all points relating to countries 
of which scarcely any thing was known, and the 
comprehensive views with which he accompanied 
his reports, proved of infinite xalue 

Ac incident that occurred at this stage of the Judi^mentor , 
proceedings marked the judgment and deci- select 
Sion of Mr Raffles The late period when the 
expedition reached Malacca, caused some anxiety 
on account of the favourable monsoon, which 
was nearly terminating A question arose as to • 

which of two passages should be followed, in 
the course towards Java The point called for an 
immediate determination, the clioice was to be 
made between the northern route, round Borneo, 
axYivtlv, ftvm kwowp. <vf Uve. vyf 

those seas, was thought to be the only practicable 
one, especially for a fleet , but how the dangers 
of the Bartabac passage, where only one ‘Jhip 
\OL II 2 I could 
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„j could pass at a time, were to be a\oidcd, no one 
could suggest I\Ir KafHcs had stronglj recom- 
mended the south west passage, between Cara- 
111 \ta and Borneo, and “staked his leputntion on 
the success whicli would attend it” The iia\al 
lorce JU'thoiitics -were opposed to it, but Lord Mnito 
in sir reposed full confidence in the judgment and local 
« information of Mr Raffles, by embarking w ith him 
in 11 M ship the Modcstc, commanded by Capt 
the lion George Elhott,* on the I8th June 1811, 
and leading the way on Mr Raffles’, sole responsi- 
bility The result was entirely successful , the 
fleet, consisting of ninety sail, was in six weeks 
in sjghtof Bataiia, without a single accident The 
ilJb^/c5/e alone would ha\e done it a fortnight sooner 
The expedition, under General Sir Samuel Auch- 
niuty, landed on the 4th August, and tlie final 
capitulation took place on the 18th September 
Lord Mmto remained in the island six weeks 
after the conquest, engaged m forming the go- 
y eminent, and laying down principles for ad- 
ministering its affairs Its abandonment to the 
natwes Iiad been senously contemplated by other 
authorities, after all the immediate advantages 
had been derived from its conquest , but his lord- 
ship checked suchan idea, and assumed, on. his own 
responsibility, the power of acting upon more 
benevolent and enlightened principles 

The government of this newly-acquired empire 

was 
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was conferred upon SIi Raffles m the most Jsii 
honourable manner by the Go\eruor-£feneral, in Mr iiafflcsap 

, *' ■“ po ntecl 1 cut - 

acknowledgment of the services he had rendered, Bovemor 
and m consideration of Ins peculiar fitness for the 
office Mr Raffles was designated heiit -gover- 
nor. The cliarge A^asof a most arduous, extensive, 
and responsible nature The difficulties were en- 
hanced by his having become an object ofjealousy 
to the Bengal civil service, the members of vvlncli 
considered that a valuable prize was bestowed on 
one whom they looked upon as an alien, and tint 
It ought legitimately to have been held by a mem- 
ber of tbcir on n establishment , be liad, hkcw isc, 
to encounter similar feelings, arising from other 
causes, on tiic part ofadistinguislicd memberof the 
iicvvij formed government m Java but, to the 
honour of the Dutch gentleman who had belonged 
to tlic previous council, and who was now asso- 
ented with I\Ir. Raffles, the licut.-govcrnor expe- 
rienced lus warmest support 

Scarcely two months had elapsed from the 
departure of Lord Minlo for Calcutta, wlicn the 
commander of tlic forces, who had highly distin- 
guished Inmscir m scrv ices consequent on the sur 
render, and had received the marked thanks of 
the Government, preferred «^nic senous cliar.jti. o.t 

against the bcut-gov ernor DilTcrcnces had occurrt d 
btiuccn Mr Hafilcs and General Gillespie on the 
extent of the mihtarj establishment, the litut - 
governor ndvocitmg retrenchments xs most co iso- 
2 I 2 innt 
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‘ill. nant to the \ic\vs of the Governor-general, whilst 
I'faiiy general urged the increase of the military 

forces. The charges against the licut -governor 
cmliraccd a variety of points. The result of an 
investigation was in every way most honourable to 
him, and the measures terminated in General 
Nightingall being appointed to succeed General 
Gillc*jpic; thus “relieving his government from 
obstacles it liad become next to impossible to sur- 
mount, and himself from personal vexation very 
difficult to live under.”* 

meiMirw Relieved from this embarrassment, the Iieiit.- 
laml” governor proceeded to carry into effect the various 
measures which marked his successful and en- 
lightened administration. He had to contend with 
great financial difficulty; the condition of the 
public resources bomg most deplorable. The diffi- 
culty was greatly aggravated by inevitable hosti- 
lities with Palambang and Djojocarta. Relief 
was devised in the sale of lands aud in the reform 
of the currency. A system of land-revenue was 
introduced, founded on the same principle as a 
ryotwary settlement, with which Mr. Raffles was 
at tliat* time entirely unacquainted. The Home 
authonties augured well of it, believing that the 
so<?a hate beeo to tiqoidste 

its own expenses by the lieut -governor’s ** lenient, 
mild, and equitable administration.” His regula- 
tions also for the judicial department and the 

police, 

* Letter from the Governor general to Mr Rafllca 
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I for the support of the system, which has been 
ion in found so great a blessing to the nati\ es not onlj of 
Ja\a but the surrounding states He promoted 
literature and science^ and encouraged e\eiy plan 
calculated to advance the happiness of the people. 
He was a strenuous advocate for instructing the 
natives, and for diffusing know ledge by all possible 
means lie checked gaming , he reprobated sla- 
opum very, and deeply deplored the demoralizing 
cficcts arising from the curse inflicted upon the 
natives by the introduction and use of opium lie 
described it as ha\ ing struck deep into the habits, 
andc\tcndcdits malignant influence tothcinoralsof 
the people, by perpetuating its power m degrading 
thcjr character and cnervaUng their energies U 
at all tunes acts as a slow poison, undermining the 
factiltfcs of the soul and the constitution of the 
bodv, rendering a person unlit for nil kind of 
labour, and an image of the brute creation. The 
use of the drug is so inucli the more dangcrou’5 
tKcau^e n person who is once ncIdicUd to it can 
never leave it off 

rt-n-u I The Dutch cunnniHsioner«i w lio 'i-it at the I lagne 
in 1^01, remarked 

TIul no fun'JiItTaliaiM f |K'oiiiun ui!\Bntaf;c lo 

w-ipli with ill" I iiruiK-on (»ov»mimui it« oJIowing in 
.uul lhc\ i dtleil. 

If vsr Wffi l« f n fn fj c (UrlBU'* f f (nr « >•« i" J». 

- I tel \ nrfira* it 'Ttrirc mjI tun « »t\ >n I»», 

) ter\t* »t »TH , fiiMll tv o lUitttl scl» »c 5 * 1 
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propose topre\entat least that) m future, any subject of tins isil 

republic or of the Asiatic p 03 ees«ioDS of the state, should be 
di'gncetl bj dealing m that abominable poison Yet we 
consider this as absolutely impracticable, at present, ivith 
respect to those places not subject to the state 

It i«, therefore, necessary at once and entirely to abolisli 
the trade and importation of opium, and to prohibit the 
same under the severest penalties that the law pennils, since 
It IS a poison 

The adniimstration of the Earl of IMmto, so far 
as regarded the political measures on the continent 
of India, was governed by the principles incul- 
cated from home. It was intended as a healing 
course to the lengthened stateof hostilities mwhich 
the count! y bad been so long involved, and as a 
relief from the financial pressure with which it had 
been accompanied , but the embers of a confede- 
rated feeling hostile to the British pow er were only 
smothered for a time, whilst the foreign conquests, 
so honourable to his lordship’s judgment, necessa- 
nlj led to extensive disbursement m reducing the 
colonial influence of the enemy, far heavier than 
the wars with the native states. The latter termi- 
nated in the permanent extension of our dominions 
on the continent of India, whilst the foreign ex 
peditions gave us but temporary possession of 
colonies, winch Ind no sooner experienced the 
blessings of British rule than they were restored 
to their original possessor* 
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CHAPTEn XIII. 

. Whatever estimate this country had formed 
of the value of our territorial possessions in India, 
Parliament appeared to consider that it discharged 
its obligations towards that empire, by ratifying the 
terms agreed upon between the Government and 
the Company, for a renewal of their exclusive pri- 
vileges of trade. The mercantile interests of the 
United Kingdom, more immediately connected 
with the commerce of the East, availed themselves 
of each renewal to attempt some diminution of 
the privileges enjoyed by the Company, as they 
contended that the country at large had a just 
right to participate in the India trade. 

These views had been powerfully urged for 
some time previously to the measures of 1813, 
when the first great inroad in the Company’s 
exclusive privileges took place, 
autmio Some correspondence regarding a renewal of 
r. the Charter had occurred so far back as the year 
1808, and was resumed at intcn'als, in coniniu- 
nications relative to the financial and other branches 
of the Company’s affairs. 

On 
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On the 22d of February 1813, a petition vas 1913 
presented by the Companj to Parliament, setting 
forth the principles upon which the union of their 
commercial and political privileges had been 
maintained, and should be continued , the com- 
mercial monopoly being an instrument m the 
hands of the Companj for political purposes, m 
the government of India 

On the 13th of March the House of Commons, ne^oi tumAoi 
on the motion of Lord Castlereagh, resolved jt‘:clf 
into a committee, when his lordship submitted 
sundrj resolutions, containing a modification of 
the sj stem Evidence vv as adduced at the instance 
of the Companj, at the bar of the House, com- 
mencing with the examination of Mr Hasting® 
on the 30th of March , bj which it was attempted 
to be shown that the views entertained bj the 
opponents of the Companj s exclusive privileges 
were fallacious, whilst the resort of parties to 
India, and the opening of (he trade, would he 
productive of the most senous clTccts to tin, sta 
bilitj of the IBritisli pow cr there, and to the interests 
of the Home rev cTmc The examinations were •'ub 
Bcquentlj earned on before select committees in 
each house, and published in two large quarto 
volumes Tlicj contained muchinlcrcslmg matter, 
rvgarcfing the tntfo and intercourse watfi India 
and China but had not the slightest cfTtct in 
protlucing am alteration m the resolutions origi 
inllv submilitd bv the ^Iiimter to the Hour 

On 
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On tlic 20tli of June a Dill was brought jn, founded 
upon the resolutions which passed the Commons 
on the I3th July, and a few da 5 s afterwards was 
agreed to by the Lords without alteration.* 

The trade with Indn was thrown open m sliips 
of a given tonnage, under license from the Court 
of Directors, on whose refusal an appeal hy to the 
Doard, to whom the Directors were to transmit 
the papers with their resolution thereon Tlie 
lesort of parties to India for commeicial and 
other purposes, was placed under similar provi- 
sions 

Tn order to satisfy the doubts which had arisen 
regarding the outturn of the Company’s commer- 
cial affairs, the accounts were, m future, to be 
separated, under the two heads of “teiritory” 
and commerce,” according to a plan approved by 
Parliament. It exhibited what portion of the ex- 
tensive establishments, both in India and at home, 
came under each head of charge, and show ed the 
result of the Company s financial resources, 
whethei arising from commerce or territory 

A general authority was given to the Board over 
the appropriation of the terntonal revenues, and 
the surplus commercial profits, which might accrue 
after a strict observance of the appropriation 
clauses 

The Board were to have control over the college 
and seminary in England The offices of gover- 

nor- 

* It fonnctl the Act of the S3dGeo III cap 155 
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nor-general, go\ernors, and commanders-in-chief, isia 
^vele now made subject to the approval of the 
Crown Restoration of suspended or dismissed 
ser\ants was not \alid without the consent of the 
Board , neither could the Court of Directors grant 
any sum beyond £600 without their concurrence. 

An episcopal establishment was also authorized. Epueopaicsta 
Petitions had,been presented to Parliament from ' 
various parts of the kingdom, praying that pro- 
^ isions might be made for the resort of missionanes 
and other persons to India, who should be desirous 
of proceeding to that country, for the purpose of 
mtroducingamong the nalu esuseful know ledge and 
religiousand moral improvement Theapprehension 
of danger, from attempts to diffuse a knowledge of 
the Christian religion amongst the natives, appears 
to liav Q encrea«ed w ith the extension of our pow er 
It will be seen that in the earlier periods of the 
Company’s history, measures vv ere taken for the 
diffusion of Christianity amongst their own immc- 
dialc serv-mts and likewise the natives By the 
Charter of 1698, the Company were bound to 
maintain a ininibter and schoolmaster m every 
garrison and superior factory, and to set apart a 
decent place for the pcrforniaucc of divine wor- 
ship 'Ihey were also required to have n chaplain 
to every ship of five hundred tons or upwards, 

■w hose s ilary w as to commence from the shifi sad* 
mg outwards Such nmnsters were to be approved 
b\ the Arclibishop of Canterburv or the Bi«liop 

of 
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of London, and were to be at all times entertained 
with proper respect Resident ministers in India 
were to leirn the ** Portuguese and Hindoo 
languages, to enable them to in'^truct the Gentoos 
and others in the Christian religion ” On the 
union of the two Companies in 1708, it was de- 
clared by the charter, that the chaplain should 
have precedence next after the fifth member of 
council at the factory 

The Company’s records afford many instances 
of the interest which was felt in very early periods 
^ of their establishment, to promote the diffusion 
of the Christian faith , one or two will now be 
cited In February 1G59, writing to Madras, the 
Court stated 

Wenre content that Jlr Isaacson Ind been prevailed upon 
for his longer stay mth you, not doubting but tliat during 
his abode rnth you it Inth, and will be Ins endeavour and 
study to promote the glory of God, and to instruct our 
people in the knowledge and fear of the Almighty It Intli 
pleased n worthy member of our society, Mr Thomas IlicJi, 
to jiresent us with six volumes of books, containing the Old 
niid New Testament in several languages, n being his desire 
that they may be sent to remain in your factones, liopmg 
It may be a means to propagate and spread the Gospel in 
those parts, wlucli is his and our earnest desire by all means 
possible to advance and further We have, therefore. Laden 
them on our ship Smyrna Merchant, and recommend them 
(as a choice gift) unto you, to be carefully preserved and 
made use of for that intent and purpose for which they are 
designed The like volumes the said Mr Rich hath given 
to Ik sent to Surat 
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labours bad been directed to the same 
objects, baMug represented, in March 1744, that 
theic%\crc some vacancies by the rcmmal of mis- 
sionaries on the coast, the Court adMsed their 
ha\ing permitted the Ilex Mr. Klein and the Kex 
Mr Brcithaupt to take passage upon those ships, 
in order to carry on that good work among tlie 
Indians 

In 1762 the Court agreed that tlic missionaries 
sent orit the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge should ha\c the use of a church at 
Cuddalore and at Madras — to continue m posses- 
sion of them dunng pleasure 
■And as a further encouragement to the enid musionarics 
to exert themsehes in propagating the Protcst'int religion, 
wo do hereby emiiowcrjou to gi'e them, at such limes ns 
jou shall think proper, in our name, any sum ofmonej, 
nut exceeding fne hundred pagotlas, to be laid out m «uch 
manner, and appropriated to sucli uses as joii shall npproie 
of, and )ou are liereby directed togneus, from tune to 
time, an account of the progress made them in educating 
children and increasing the Protestant religion, together 
nith your opinion upon their conduct m general, and wliat 
further encouragement they desene 

In 1752 the Court wrote to Bombay 

As it will be greatly for the interest of the Company to 
ha\e as many of the soldiery and other our dependants in 
the presidency of Bombay, instructed in the principles of 
the Protestant religion, we have tliought proper to add tno 
more chaplains to your establisliment, who are to reside at 
Tellicherry and Anjengo, or wherever else you shall thiiiL 
proper to station them so as will best ansver our intentions 

and 
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and tint ^^e ina^ lm\e tljc adtantagc of a nsing generation isia 
instructwl in the same principles, »e recommend it to j on 
to fonn n phn for tlio setting up and establishing chant) - 
sch«x>l«, nhereiii the children of our soldiers, mannei*<, 
topas«c«, and others ma) bo educated as nell at the subor- 
dinates ns at Uomba) When )ou can reduce ) our plan to 
practice, )ou ma) dejx>nd upon our gi'ing an assistance 
becoming the Compaii), and ue most earnestly recommend 
ittoe\cr) one of our servants and others who arc in good 
urcumstnnccs, to contribute freel) to an undertaking of 
siicli utibt) to the presidcnca in general 

When schools are crcctetl in coti<cqucn<ai of this recoiii 
mendation, our chaplains are frequenti) to v isit them, to 
sec what improvement the cluldrcn make, and to givetheir 
utmost assistance in instructing and con/lmimg them in the 
pnnciplcs and profession of the Protestant religion 

The foregoing extracts evince the desire which 
existed in former times to extend the blessings of 
Christianity m a country from whence England 
derived such pecuniary advantages 

Rehirion is not to be propagated by the sword, Ceit^ni ne 
or bj torce , but lukewarmness on the one hand, 
and intemperance on the other, has each in its 
turn been of great injury to the cause of Chris 
tianit), whilst ignorance presents the strongest 
and ‘safest grounds upon which imposture can be 
erected Thus iMahomedanism with all its horrors 
of despotism, united with the less fierce but not 
less destructive creed of the Hindoo, have placed 
the millions m the East m the wretched state of 
moral degradation and idolatrous impurity, pan- 
dering to the passions of ignorant and besotted 

mjriads, 
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inyrinils, nnd cnclminjag them in n filnvqry lx)lh of 
l)0{ly ami soul, which it may he llic privilege 
of a Ikitish Govcnimcnl to take measures -for 
emancipating them. 

Great and laudable anxiety is manifested to 
communicate the improvements of law and tlie 
discoveric-s of Rcicncc. M’liy should there be a 
hesitation in desiring to impart to the nalive.s of 
India justcr notions on the subject of religion ? 

•line 'NVe have the testimony of one of the Company's 
•irntli- own chaplains, an estimable and exemplary tninis- 
inTinne. established cliurcli, who, visiting in the 

south of Tinncvcllcy, found in the. centre, Uvo 
entire Christian villages, one of five hundred and 
the other of four hundred native Christians, with 
regular churches, native priests, catechists, and 
boys’ and girls* schools. They were living ns Chris- 
tians, in liarmony, without a vestige of idolatry to 
be seen in either village, nor an idol to be found. 
Regular service in the church was held daily. 
Groups of women were to be seen assembled toge- 
ther under the shade of the palmyra tree, spinning 
cotton and singing their Lutheran hymns to the 
motion of their wheels, while the men ^Yerc at the 
same time labouring in the field. “ It w’as like an 
oasis in the moral desert of the immense country.” 
The Hindoo teshildar* bore the strongest testi- 
mony to their conduct, as being an inoffensive 
quiet people; and that he should rejoice if all the 

inhabitants 

• A native collector under an European. 
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of supplanting tl»c deep-rooted and iinhcrsal 
prevalence of idolatry by the introduction of the 
purer and milder principles of the Cliristian 
faith. 

Education lias been widely extended — the work 
of translating the Scriptures has advanced beyond 
the most sanguine expectation, and witli the aid 
of sucli learning as to leave little ground for 
apprehension , the distribution of tracts has like- 
wise kept pace with the other means for dissemi- 
nating the truth, free from party spirit or the domi- 
nance of any particular establishment. 

The population of the whole world has been 
stated at eight hundred millions, and that there 
are not more than seven- hundred missionaries, 
including those of the United Kingdom and of 
America, engaged in diffusing a knowledge of the 
Scriptures among mankind — giving one missionary 
to each million of souls. 

“When we contemplate the self-laceration and 
torture of the poor Hindoo — his swinging on hooks 
that tear his very flesh from his bones — his walk- 
ing on spikes — his stiffening his arm above his 
head — his burning his sightless eye-balls m their 
sockets in the sun — and yet, after all this wretched 
torment and agony, his fear lest the flesh should 
not be quite annihilated and be absorbed into 
pure spirit” — sufficient motives are presented to 
aid m diffusing a knowledge of that book which 
has been well described as 


Achpied 
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Asiidst the fluctuating counsch and conflicting 
interests connected with the administiation of 
British India, juncUircs of particular emergency 
arose which called for men of enlightened minds, 
capable of taking an enlarged view of the policy 
required by existing circumstances, and who were 
not to be deterred by personal apprehensions from 
encountering responsibility. 

Moira Such was the state of affairs when the Marquess 
of Hastings, then Earl of Moira, was nominated 
Governor-general.* The Earl of Minto resigned 
the government to his lordship on the 4th of Oc- 
tober 1813. Lord Moira’s attention was in the 
ryesta- first instance directed to the state of the military 
establishments, upon which he communicated his 
sentiments to the Court, and observed, that the 
army under the presidency of Madras was more 
numerous than necessary, whilst that in Bengal 
was insufficient to meet the demands of the ser- 
vice. The subject was subsequently alluded to 
in a letter from the Government, whose opinion 
not only coincided with that of the Governor- 

general, 
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general, but was strengthened by the conduct of isii 
some insurgent chiefs m Arracan, and by the state 
of affairs in Chittagong and Nepaul. 

The Nepaulese had made progressive encroach- Affwrsor 
rnents since the mission of Captain Kinloch m 
17G5 Between the years 1787 and 1812, more 
than two hundred villages had been usurped by 
the Goorkas * Various disputed questions had 
arisen regarding the boundary between the two 
governments, including some portion of the Oude 
territory. Colonel Bradshaw was deputed by the 
GovetnoT-generaV to negotiate fot tUeir settle- 
ment, m the hope that ulterior measures might be 
avoided The pretensions of the Nepaulcsc com- 
missioners, and their overbearing manner towards 
Colonel Bradshaw, rendered all accommodation 
hopeless The necessity of operations, for the 
purpose of mamtamiog the rights of the British 
Government and its allies, became indispensable 
it was also important to convince the nemy that 
they could not persevere m a course of encroach- 
ment and defiance with impunity. No pains were 
spared by the Government to arrive at a just con- 
clusion regarding the nghts of the British power, 

II Inch were established beyond all question, after 
the most minute and laborious inicstigation. The 

enemy 

• Natives of Nepiul, called Goorkas, fronl a place of that 
name, from w hjch they issued about seventy years ago, and gra- 
dually reduced the various lull chiefs of the country The Goor- 
kas being Hindoos, those lo the valleys of Nepaul, called Ne- 
wars, are Boodhists in religion 
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enemy met these facts by unfounded and con- 
tradictory assertions; the greatest prevarication 
and evasion, with an entire absence of all truth in 
their statements, characterized the wliolc course 
of their proceedings. The passion of the Goor- 
has for war had been inflamed by their suc- 
cesses over the hill chiefs beyond Kemaon, in 
which they had met with no check until the re- 
sult of their attack on Koli Kangra, and the suc- 
cessful opposition made by Runjeet Sing to their 
advance in that direction. Tlie Court of Directors 
had expressed a belief that hostilities would be 
• unavoidable, and the Governor-general was sa- 
tisfied that the course which he felt constrained 
to adopt would be regarded as one of unimpeach- 
able justice and necessity. As protracted opera- 
tions might involve the Government in a contest 
at a less favourable juncture of affairs, he pro- 
hibited all commercial intercourse with the Ne- 
paulese, and withdrew the Company’s factories 
from the Goorka provinces of Gurrwhal and Ku- 
madon; the supracargoes at Canton being ap- 
prized of the actual state of relations with 
Nepaul, for the purpose of guarding against any 
unfavourable impressions on the minds of the 
Chinese. 

It was now perceived, lliat a very erroneous 
estimate had been formed of the character of the 
enemy with whom we were about to contend. 
The immense e.\tent of the Nepaul frontier, and 
* the 
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tlie exposed condition of our oxvn , the strength of 
tlie Goorka country, and the no\ elty of the ser\ ice 
to tlie troops, who were accustomed to an entirely 
different species of warfare from tint which was 
to be entered upon, combined to render the plan 
of operations one of considerable difficulty and 
anxious deliberation The Goxernor-general ac- 
cordingly determined to dnide his forces into 
four divisions The principal, consisting of about 
eight thousand troops, under Major-general Mar- 
ley, wTvs to act against the capital of Catmandoo, 
by the route of ^luckwanpore. The second, under 
Major-general Wood, was to proceed from Go- 
ruckpore, for the purpose of resuming the lands 
in Bootwail and Sheoraj,and then tomenacePulpa 
The third, under I\Iajor-general Gillespie, was to 
proceed from Seharunpore, and seize the passes of 
the rivers Jumna and Ganges, m order to prevent 
the retreat of the enemy to the eastward, while 
Major-general Ochterlony was to act against the 
western provinces of the Goorkas, under Ummeer 
Sing Thappa The forces of the Company were 
combined with those furnished by the protected 
lull states, and were to endeavour to expel the 
enemy from their conquests between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej A complete latitude was given 
to General Ochterlony, with authority to impart 
to Runjeet Sing, previously to his marching from 
Loodianah, the general object of his intended 
movement. In order to satisfy the illaharaja of 


1811 


our 
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4^ our friendly feelings and intentions, General Ocli- 
tcrlony was to apprize him, if needful, that an 
offer had been made by Ummeer Sing Thappa to 
unite with the Company against him. 

Instructions were given to Mr, Metcalfe, the 
resident at Delhi, to institute inquiries of a 
political nature relative to the exiled Rajah of 
Sreenuggur, for the purpose of effecting an opening 
which might command the great roads of Tartary 
In furtherance of these views Mr Fraser, tlic 
assistant at Delhi, was deputed to Hurdwar, and 

war afterwards instructed to jom General Gillespie’s 
division In the prosecution of his mission he 
submitted an interesting report on the families and 
government of the Rajahs of Sreenugger and Ghur- 
wall The exiled rajah, Soodenun Sah, was the 
fiftieth consecutive uninterrupted successor to the 
» raj, his great grandfather having become heir of 
the rajahship before his birth, and continued to 
govern all his life, dying at the age of seventy-two 
His grandson, Jyrunt Sabe, dying without issue, 
his widow, then only ten years of age, burnt her- 
self with the body of her husband The commer- 
cial intercourse between Ghurwal and Bootan 
consisted chiefly of exports of small quantities of 
cloth, and a good deal of grain, returned by gold, 
cow-tails, and nirbes, a medical root, Bootan 
horses of a very small breed, musk, salt, and a 
small quantity of China cloth But Kemaon pos- 
sessed great advantages oier Ghurwal as a con- 
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necting district between India and 'Tartary, Boo jsjj 
tan and China, on account of the easiness of pas- 
sage and convenience of intercourse. Borax, salt, 
gold, cow-tails, nirbes, shawls, blankets, fine 
and coarse wool, and shawl- wool, were sold at the 
fairs 

The forces of the Goorkas were estimated alto Efficentstate 
gether at tweh e thousand men They were for the coorka 
most part clothed, armed, and disciplined, in imi 
tation of the Company’s sepoys, being sedulous 
m copying our military system and institutions 
Their soldiers were found to be courageous, activ e, 
robust, obedient and patient under great privations, 
as well as mtelhgent and quick of apprehension 
The natural strength of their country, the choice 
which they had of positions, and their peculiar 
mode of warfare, gave them great advantages 
The troops sent against them under the four dni- 
sions amounted to more than double their numbers 
The Goorka officer commanding on the frontier 
having issued orders for poisoning all the wells, the 
Governor general directed any party discovered 
acting under such an atrocious command to be put 
to instant death, whatever might be his rank or 
condition 

The campaign commenced by the seizure of the Open ng of lUe 
Timlay pass into the Deyra Doon, on the 20th 
August, by the troops under Colonel Carpenter, 
and bj that of the Kheree pass, on the 24th, under 
General Gillespie, who afterwards fell, m his 

heroic 
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heroic but too hasty assault of the fort of Kalunga, 
on the 30th October, in which Colonel Carpen- 
ter and Major Ludlow advanced most gallantly, 
and where Major Richards also highly distin- 
guished himself. General Martindall unfortu- 
nately exhibited, during these operations, an ex- 
cess of caution ; the movements, at the same time, 
of General Wood from Goruckpore, proved wholly 
abortive; whilst that of General Marly drew down 
the severe animadversion of the commander-in- 
chief, as evincing the grossest neglect and impo- 
tency. 

The operations in Kcroaon repaid in some mea- 
sure the disappointment experienced by the Go- 
vernor-general. Colonel Nicolls, aided by Lieut.- 
colonel Gardiner and Major Patton, were detached 
by the Governor-general against Almorah. A force 
under I\Iajor Patton Iiaving displayed great gal- 
lantry in attacking and defeating a body of the 
enemy, (Clieir chicfbcingmortally wounded, )Col. 
Nicolls at once determined to attack the fort of 
Almorah, which he took by assault in tlie most 
rapid and brilliant manner, and then carried on 
operations against other forts, still held by the 
enemy. The commanding ofTiccr and troops in 
Uicse operations gained the most unqualified 
applause of the Govcmor-gcncniK On the cast of 
the rner Coosje, Cnpt. Latter displayed good 
judgment, and rendered valuable sendee in his 
negotiations with the Unjnh of Siccim, v ho inani- 
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fested a most determined spirit of opposition to isis 
the Goorkas 

Mijor-general Ochterlony, ubo Ind been engaged sueeessofCen 
m meOectual uegotiationswithUmmeer SingThap- 
pa, the commander-in-chicf of the Goorka force, 
adranced against the enemy’s position at Rham- 
gur. The country was extraordinarily rugged, and 
nearly impassable for elephants, which presented 
almost insurmountable difficulties to the transport 
of ordnance and stores but by a persevenng and 
judicious course of proceeding he o\ercame these 
obstacles, andacbie\ed a senes of brilliant ex 
ploits on the heights of Malown, m the course 
of ivhich Lieut colonel Thomson, Lieut -colonel 
Arnold, Major La\\ne, and other officers, highly 
distinguished themselves , Ummeer Sing ha\7ng 
been ^iithui musket shotdistance, witli his colours 
in Ins hand urgingon lus troops This successagamst 
the Ramghur range of forts obliged the enemy to 
confine himself to the fort of ftlalown, and caused 
him great distress by occasioning numerous de- 
sertions nevertheless, Ummeer Smg e\inced 
no disposition to surrender General Ochterlony 
accordingly pushed on operations against the fort, 
and gamed possession successively of all the out- 
works and stockades when he had completed 
his preparations for battering the fort, and had 
brought his ordnance withm a short distance, 

Ummeer Sing consented to capitulate All the Cessauonor 
foils westward of the Jumna in the po'jsession of **®*^““ 

the 
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i8\5. the Goorkas, were to be Burrcndcrcd to the Bri- 
tish force. The forts in Gurhwal were also to be 
evacuated, by the Goorka troops retiring by the 
Kemaon route across tlie Kali. 

Ummeer Sing, with the remaining garrison of 
Malown, was to retire across the Kali, with their 
arras, private baggage, and. families, and two 
guns. 

Runjore Sing, in like manner, was allowed to 
depart from Jyetuckwith three hundred unarmed 
followers and one gun; a similar option was 
extended to persons in other forts. 

The countries between the Jumna and Sutlej 
were placed under the military command and 
political control of Colonel Ochterlony, who was 
appointed superintendant of political affairs, and 
agent of the Governor-general in the territories of 
the Seiks and the hill chieftains. Mr. Fraser was 
to proceed to Sreenugger, with the designation of 
commissioner for the settlement of Ghunval, and 
to report on all points on which the Governor- 
general required information. Mines of iron, lead, 
and copper, were stated to be in Kemaon, which if 
worked by European skill would prove productive. 
Hemp of a very superior kind, was alsn fiicuklied 
from thence m abundance, whilst a road was 
secured to the Oondes, or country possessing the 
shawl-wool. 

This apparent termination of hostilities with 
the state of Nepaul was suspended by an indis- 
position 
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position on the part of the Rajali to agree to the ma. 
required concessions. Communications were car- 
ried on between an agent from Catmandoo and 
Colonel Bradshaw, the political agent in Nepaul ; 
the latter being furnished, on the 15th June, with 
the basis of a treaty, -which the Governor-general 
^’as prepared to ratify, should the negotiation 
with Gooroo Gujraj Misser prove satisfactory. 

The Hon. Edward Gardner was at the same time 
authorized to negotiate -with Choutree Bum Sah, 
who commanded on the banks of the Kali. The 
utmost desire was evinced by the Governor-general 
to modify the demands of the British Government, 
and to render the stipulated cession as little ob- 
jectionable as possible to the court of Catmandoo. 

On the 28th of November the agent from the 
Rajah arrived at Segowlcy, having been previously 
detained by alleged indisposition. After some 
delay, he signed, -with Licut.-coloncl Bradshaw, 
the treaty, which it -^vas agreed should be ratified 
by the Rajah within fifteen days from the date on 
which it was executed and ratified by the Gover- 
nor-general in Council. The period within winch 
it ^^■as calculated the ratification from Catmandoo 
would arrive having expired tiithout any com- 
munication, some doubts arose as to the good faith 
of the accredited agent. On tlic 5th of Januarj* a igit 
despatch was received by the Supreme Govern- 
ment from Captain Bradshaw, dated the 2Sth 
December, stating that delay bad arisen at Cat- 
mandoo, 
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mancloo, occasioned by the intrigue of Uminecr 
Sing Tliappa, nnd that the aggnts had qiiitted 
Colonel Bradshaw the same day, for the purpose 
of proceeding to Catmandoo, where they appre- 
hended they should receive the ratification. Tlic 
Governor-general, in the belief that fresh opera- 
tions might be indispensable, determined to com- 
mit to Sir David Ocliterlony the conduct of the 
campaign. That officer had arrived at Dinapore, 
and was entrusted with the sole conduct of all 
political arrangements with the Goorka govern- 
ment. The force assembled on the occasion con- 
sisted of four divisions ; that under Sir D. Ochter- 
lony was composed of 19,394 troops ; Colonel 
Nicolls, 6,617 ; Major-general Wood, 4,866 ; 
Captain Latter, 2,445; making a total of 33,321 
men. 

Sir D, Ochterlony advanced through the great 
Saul forest, to the foot of the pass of Buhiaki, 
leading to Muck wanpore, which froutier he reached 
at the close of January. From Muckwanporc he 
transmitted detailed accounts of several severe 
contests m which be had been engaged with the 
enemy, who had maintained an obstinate attack 
on the village where the British force was as- 
sembled. The fortress of Hurriapore was attacked 
and taken possession of, being evacuated by the 
enemy, who were repulsed in a sally they made 
with desperate bravery. 

The treaty of December was ratified on the 1 5tli 

of 
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of March, and terminated the ^^ar with Nepau! , 
the Rajah renounced all claim to the lands m eluded 
discussion before the war , and ceded m perpe- 
tuity to the Company the low lands between the 
Kali and Rapti, and the Rapti and Gunduck, 
excepting Bootwul He also ceded the low lands 
between tlie Gunduck and Coosi, m which flie 
British authority was introduced He agreed never 
to disturb the Rajah of Siccim, and not to receive 
into his service the subjects of any European 
state 


The affairs of Oude, and the proposed reform in 
the administration of the Viziei's goiernment, 
were to have formed the subject of a personal con- 
ference betvveen bis Excellency and the Goveinor- 
gcneral >vho, on the 20th of July, m Ins progress 
to the Upper Provinces, receued intelligence of 
thcMZicr, Saadut Ah Khan’s death, at Luckno^^, 
on the 11th of that month, after a sudden and 
severe illness Through the judicious conductor 
Colonel B'ulhc, the resident, the elder son, Rc- 
faut-ood-Dowlah’s succession took place without 
any commotion lie was adv iscd bj the Gov ernor- 
p;encral to assume the title of vizicr of the empire, 
without awaiting the sanction of the Mogul, to 
whom It was suggested he should address an 
arzee, ns a matter of courtesj llis Excellency s 
intentions gave promise of a disposition to intro 

ducc 
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i8ia duce all regular forms jnto his government, but 
these early expectations were soon disappointed. 
The Vizier came to Cawnpore to^meet the Go\er- 
nor*general , whilst there, on the 1 1 th of October, 

• his Excellency, as a proof of regard to the Com- 
pany, tendered, by way of loan, the sum of one 
crore of rupees, and, at a subsequent meeting, 
proffered it as a free gift This was declined by 
the Governor-general , but the sum was accepted 
as a subscription to the loan at six per cent , tlie 
interest to be payable in pensions granted by the 
Vizier, which were to be transferred to the Com- 
pany. At a subsequent period, the heavypressurc 
of the war \\it\\ Kepaul, led to a communication 
from the Governor-general, through the Resident, 
for a further loan of one crore, which was ulti- 
mately granted by the Vizier on the most friendly 
terms * This circumstance, togetlier wth the dis- 
cussion on the proposed references, nnd the news 
of the Vizicr, witli the intended mode of satisfying 
him for the loan of the 6rst crore, were made known 
to the Court of Directors, in March 3816 thej 
replied, in September 1817, in terms of general 
approbation, expressing their concurrence in Ins 
lordship’s opinion, that in construing tlic terms of 
the recorded engagements with the Vizier, it was 
required by c\ery principle of justice, tint the 
most liberal and comprehensne meaning should 
be giNcn to sueb articles of the treatj of 1801 as 

were 

• l*rttcT rrom Ijonl Aloira I5th Auffiut 1815 
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^\c^c in fa\our of that parly, whose \vcakncss pro isio 
seats no security for him but m that good faith 
on \\hich he has^clied.*’ 

On the conclusion of the Nepaul war, a tfeaty 
was entered jntd*w)th the Vizier, on the IGthMay 
18 1C, ceding to his Excellency, m full and per- 
petual so\creignty, the district of Kyregliur, also 
the low lands between that and the hills, witli 
otlier countries, in consideration of ^\hich, tlic 
debt of the second crore of rupees was entirely 
annulled by the Vizier 

During the early part of the war with Nepaul, semuimni 
Scmdiah and the Uajali of Nagporc had entered 
into an agreement for reducing the slate of BIio- 
paul Intelligence of the fact haMug reached the 
Governor-general, Ins lordship adopted immediate 
measures for counteracting the design 

The people of Cutch, in the district of Wagur, Ciurfe. 
having committed unprovoked depredations m the 
mehals of the Peishwa and Guicowar, in the pe- 
ninsula of Kattywar, a force under Colonel East 
entered and captured the fortress of Anjar. The 
Rao of Cutch agreed to reimburse the Company, 

Major Ramsey being sent with a detachment to 
Wagur, to reduce the uncivilized districts to the 
authority of the Rao His subjects were not to 
cross the gulph of Runn for hostile purposes. The 
fortress of Anjar was ceded to the Company The 
Rao engaged to suppress the practice of piracy, 
and to make good depredations committed from 
\oL ir 2 1 . hts 
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I81G. his forts. The district of Wagur was to undergo a 

thorough reform. The slaughter of bullocks being 
• at variance with the religion of the Jharejahs and 

the greater portion of the natives of Cutch, tlie 
Company agreed to abstain from Violating the reli- 
gious prejudices of the llao’s subjects.* 

During the operations against Nepaul, and the 
settlement of the points between the Rao of Cutch 
and the Guicowar, with the affairs of Scindiah and 
Rhopaul, the conduct of the court of Poonah 
towards the Guicowar presented matter which 
demanded the interposition of the British Govern- 
ment. 

riwccdings ftt Trimbuckjee Danglia, a menial servant of the 
Pcishwa, had ingratiated himself into favour with 
his master, and become the efficient prime minis- 
ter, although Scdashco Munkaseir still retained 
that character. Rcpcatcyi infractions of the treaty 
of Bassein had taken place whilst the Company 
stood in the character of arbitrator between tlic 
courts of Poonah and Baroda. The farm at Ah- 
medabad had been granted, with other lands, on 
a ten years’ lease, from the Pcishwa to the Guico- 
wnr; its rcnmval being an important object u'itli 
tho latter, a negotiation was opened for tliat pur- 
I>osc, and had reference also to the Peish\\'a’s 
interest and direct influence in Guzerat. In order 
to veltlc these points, Gnngadluir Shaslry was 
deputed by tlic Guicowar to Poonah. The givat 

evasion 
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evasion whicli lie encountered determined him to isic. 
return to Baroda, and to leave the points to be 
arbitrated by the British Government. Every 
endeavour was made to induce the Shastry to 
relinquish this intention ; the Pcishwa and Trim- 
buckjee entirely changing their conduct towards 
him. Bajee Rao, thePeishwa, even went so far as 
to propose that one of his daughters should be 
married to the Shastry’s son. Deceived by these 
appearances, the Shastry abandoned his intention 
of quitting the Peishwa’s court, and even con- 
sented to accompany his highness and Trimbuck- 
jee on a pilgrimage to Nassick, and thence on a 
>isit of devotion to Pundcrporc, leaving, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Pcishwa and his minister, 
most of his attendants at Poonah. On the 14th of 
July 1816, the Shastry went to an entertainment 
given to the Pcishwa, and on his return homo 
lie complained of fever, and desired that if any 
person came to request Iiiin to go to the temple, 
they would say he was indisposed. In the course 
of half an hour, a message for that purpose came 
from Trimbuckjee ; it was repeated three times. 

To avoid offending Triinbuckjee, he consented 
to eo. Having been to tl»c temple and con- cuiroirtr* 

° , ininiiUr mur. 

versed with Trimbuckjee, he proceeded on Ins ecr«i. 
return home, w hen he was attacked by fiv c armed 
men, and literally cut to pieces. The Shaslrj’s 
people hav ing searched for the ** bits of his body,” 
picked them up and carried them home. On these 
2 L 2 circumstances 
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isia. circumstances coming to the knowledge of the 
resident, Mr. Elphinstonc, he demanded of tlie 
Peishwa that immediate measures should be taken 
for apprehending Trimbuckjee. After some diffi- 
culty, he was delivered up and confined in tlie 
fort of Tannali, from whence he escaped in De- 
cember 181G. 

rindarric vnr. The Govcmor-gencraVs attention was now di- 
rected to carrying on operations for the purpose of 
exterminating the Pindarries. In January 1816 
large bodies of them had appeared on the northern 
banks of the Kistna, with the supposed intention 
of making inroads into territories subject to Ma- 
dras. The rapidity witli which these barbarians 
• moved was scarcely to be believed ; a circum- 

stance which, coupled with the still more extraor- 
dinary intelligence they possessed, baffled all 
attempts to intercept their retreat. 

The difficulty of obtaining any information re- 
garding these marauders was greatly enhanced, 
by the fear which their depredations had infused 
amongst the people. Their success increased the 
natural ferocity of their manners, devastation, 
violation, and death being the horrid concomitants 
of their route. To escape the misery attendant 
upon their irruptions, families assembled together, 
and the torch was applied to the destruction of 
their habitations, in which they themselves pe- 
rished. 
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rished, rather than fall a prey to the intolerable isis 
scourge of such ruthless barbarians The state and 
growing power of the Pindarnes had been brought 
to the notice of the Home authorities m a secret 
letter from Bengal, m August 1811, and on 
repeated occasions in 1812, when the Governor- 
general stated, that every prevention that it was 
practicable to adopt with the limited number of 
troops, especially of cavalry, compared with the 
great extent of the Company’s dominions, was m 
progress ; but all such measures were merely pal- 
liations, and it was confidently anticipated that 
the necessity would anse at ♦some future time for 
undertaking a sjstem of military and political 
operations calculated to strike at the root of this 
great and increasing evil 

On this, as on other leading points of policy, 
regarding the events which were considered by 
the Government to call for action on the part of 
the Supreme Council, much difference of opinion 
existed in the judgment of parties, whose expe- 
rience in the general affairs of India was entitled 
to the greatest deference 

The late Sir Thomas iVlunro considered tlie 
force of the Pindarnes to be greatly exaggerated, 
and that they possessed verj little "strength If 
such were the facts, the inc\cu<:able inertness of 
the jSIadras Government, in not securing the ter- 
ritories under their control from the inroads of 
such barbanaus, was most culpable, but the state 

of 
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of that Government, at the period in question, 
appears to have been matter of astonishment, 
even amongst the leading civil and military au- 
thorities. 

Tlie instructions from Home, based upon the 
principle of abstaining from all extended opera- 
tions, or plans of general confederacy, had led 
the Governor-general to pause in pursuing those 
measures which he saw could alone effectually 
suppress these marauders. His lordship was, how- 
ever, apprized in 1815, that the Court’s instruc- 
tions were not intended to restrain the exercise of 
his discretion upon any occasion where actual war 
upon the Company’s territories might be com- 
menced, and where the lives and properties of 
British subjects might call for efficient protection. 

It is difficult to comprehend the policy wliich, 
under any circumstances, prohibited the applica- 
tion of means to repress such atrocities, without 
an appeal being first made to Europe, and an 
answer received from thence. Yet such was the 
fact : and a governor-general who acted in oppo- 
sition to such a system, did so at the risk of his 
best interests and reputation. The Supreme Coun- 
cil at length felt it necessary to represent to the 
Court, that the annual expenditure of such a 
course exceeded the most extravagant calcula- 
tions of the cost of a vigorous and decided systeiVi 
of measures, which could alone effectually destroy 
the evil — mere temporising measures being wholly 

inadequate 
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imdcqimte to its remedy , 'ind that llicy Ind isjc 
consequently determined, without furtlier delay, 

Tint the adoption of Mgonnis measures for iJje early 
suppression of the Pindamcs, had hccome an indi pensablc 
obligation of public duty 

The disposition of the combined force assem 
bled by order of the Goicmor general and com- 
mander in cliief, exhibited a masterly conception 
of the nature and extent of the countries to be 
occupied, and of the principal points to be taken 
up The general moicment, owing to the rams, Ccnminr 

* “ “ TBiigemc t9 

and the indisposition of Sir Thomas Hislop, to 

whom the command of the army in the Deccan ^rTiomaa 

^vas confided, were delayed (ill t)i& montli of maiiiDnnr 

No\eraber 18IG The Governor general marched " ” 

from Ca^\npo^e, and crossed the Jumna on the 

26th of October, fixing Ins station on tlie Semd 

on the 16th of IS’o>ember, as being a centnl po 

sition between tlie forces stationed to the north 

west, and those m Bundlecund and Chota ISag 

pore General Martindall, in Bundlecund, ^^as 

to advance towards Saugor, to co operate \vith 

the right of Sir Thomas Hislops army, which 

\\as formed of Lieut colonel Adams dnision 

The right dnision of the Bengal army under 

IVIajor general Donkin, was to advance towards 

Dhalpore, on the Chumbul while the reserve 

under Sir David Ochteilony, at Paree was to 

cover Delhi m order to support the negotiations 

with the Rajpoot states and Ameer Kliun and 

eventually 
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181G, eventually to attack the latter, or interpose -be- 
tween him and Holkar. 

Another force, under Brig. -general Toone, was 
to assemble at Oontaree, on the frontier of Behar, 
to protect the line of the Upper Soane, commu- 
nicating on its left with the Ilamghur battalion, 
which was advanced to the frontier of Chota 
Nagpore. 

Another force, under Brig.-general Hardymaii, 
was to assemble at Mirzapore, and "advance into 
Rewa. The force in Cuttuck was deemed suf- 
ficient to guard that frontier against the enemy. 

The first division of the troops of the Deccan was 
commanded by Sir Thomas Hislop in person; the 
second, under Brig.-general Doveton, was to 
be posted in the neighbourhood of Akola; the 
third was under Sir John Malcolm, who pushed 
fonvard and crossed the Nerbuddali, near Hindab, 
on the Ifith of November, in order to strike a 
blow against the Pindarries; the fourth, under 
Brig.-general Smith, was to advance to a position 
to cover the Pcishwa’s territory, and operate even- 
tually against Holkar’s possessions in the Deccan, 
besides being at hand to overawe the Peishwa. 
A respectable force was maintained at Ilydrabacl, 
Poonah, and Nagpore. A corps of resen’c was 
assembled on the frontiers of the ceded districts 
under Madras; while Brig.-general Munro, who 
was engaged in scttlmg the southern territorj' 
recently ceded by the Peishwa, was to occupy 

tiint 
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that country a separate detachment, the 
whole being under the more immediate coramaud 
of Sir Thomas Hislop To complete the hue, 
Major-general Sir Wilham Grant Keir had a force 
m Guzerat, ■which was assembled m front of Ba- 
roda, prepared to mo\e intoMalwa, and to co- 
operate, according to circumstances, with Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s division 

Captain Close was the resident at Scindiali’s 
court Sir Charles (then Mr) Metcalfe, was w itli 
Holkar at Delhi , Mr Jenkins, atNagpore, Mr 
Russell, at Hydrabad , and Mr Elphinstone, at 
Poonah 

The e-^tent and power of the assembled force 
astonished Semdtah, who had calculated on the 
Pmdames making their excursions, and effecting 
their retreat, comparatwely unmolested The 
hopelessness of this result led him to fall in with 
the propositions of the Governor general, which 
were negotiated with great zeal, intelligence, and 
temper, by Captain Close, qualities that were 
conspicuous throughout the whole of that officer’s 
proceedings Besides agreeing to aid m the ex- 
tirpation of the Pindaines, the forts of Hindia 
and Asseerghur -were to be garrisoned by British 
troops the flag of Scindiah was still to fly at the 
latter fortress, he engaging not to leave the for- 
tress of Gwalior during the impending operations 
In order to prevent tlie rein\al of the predatory 
system in anj shape, the British Goiemmentwas 

to 
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18 IC to be at liberty to form engagements with the 
states of Oodapore, Joudpore, and Kotah, with 
that of Boondee and others on the left of the 
Chumbul : but whatever tribute w'as received by 
Scindiali from such states, was to be secured to 
him. 

Duplicity of During these negotiations, two messengers, con- 
veying letters from Scindiah’s durbar to the court 
of Gatmandoo, were arrested. Waxen impressions 
of Scindiah’s great seal were discovered to be in 
their possession, and likewise letters concealed 
between leaves glued together of a Sanscrit book 
in their charge. The open letters and covers were 
ultimately sent to the resident at Gatmandoo, wlio 
was instructed not to make known the fact to the 
durbar there; but to watch its proceedings, w'hilc 
the sealed letters were to be delivered publicly to 
Scindiali, merely apprizing him of the manner in 
which they had come into our hands. These orders 
w'crc ably executed by Captain Close, Scindiali 
not attempting any exculpation. 

Treachery of Early in this year (1817) intelligence had been 
the rcUhiva. received by Ulr. Elphinstone, that Trimbuckjee 
DanglinU* was at PhuUaum, where he remained 
the greater part of February, cJjanging Jjis resi- 
dence to Pundcrporc, and extending Iiis range as 
far as the forts of Talsorc and M^'mungur; that 
he had collected upwards of three thousand Iiorsc ; 
that he was in constant communication with 

Poonah, 
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Pooinl), find intended to set up Ins standard on 
tlic IStli of I\Iarch Mr. Elphinstonc had strong 
grounds for belic\ing that the Pcisli\\a ^vas pnv) 
to all these proceedings, he nevertheless treated 
the insurrection on the part of Trimbuckjcc as 
equally offensive to the Pcishwa, and pointed out 
the necessity of taking measures for putting it 
down. Gocklah* had gone against the insurgents, 
and the Peislivva’s ministers trmmphantlyrefcrred 
to letters from Pundcrporc, dcnjing that there 
was anj insurrection. In this the Peishw a joined, 
and called upon Mr Plphinstonc, if lie differed 
in opinion, to take measures for suppressing it — 
the Pcishwa himself being at the moment engaged 
in raising new levies, and placing his forts in a 
state of defence The resident accordingly deter- 
mined to bring matters to an issue , he noticed 
to his highness the breach he had committed in 
his promi«es, and intimated, that if he persisted 
in increasing Ins force, the British Government 
would feel called upon to take decided measures 
Colonel Smith, with his light division, was ordered 
to draw towards Poonah he arrived on the 26th 
April within four miles of that citj On the 7tli 
INIay, intelligence which the resident received con oio terms 
from Cuttack, and the proceedings of the insur- 
gents eUewbere, determined him to demand from 
the Peishwa that Tnmbuckjee should be delivered 
up, that he should engage within twenty four 

hours 
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18J7. hours to surrender him within one month from 
that day, and that he should give up the forts of 
Shigurh, Poorunder, and Kyeghur, as pledges for 
fulfilling such engagement : tlie latter fort ^Yas 
one of uncommon strength. The conduct of the 
Peishwa had determined the Governor-general to 
seek securities for the future, in the imposition of 
restraints ; for which purpose a treaty was con- 
cluded by Mr. Elphinstone on the 13th June, and 
ratified on the 25th July by the Supreme. Go- 
vernment. The most important feature in this 
' treaty, was the disavowal of the Peishvva’s para- 
mount right, as the head of the Mahratta confede- 
racy, and the cessation of the mutual reception 
of vakeels by the Peishwa and all other states ; 
and the restriction imposed upon the communi- 
cations of his highness with the foreign powers, 
except througli the medium of agents of the Bri- 
tish Government, ns such vakeels had been known 
to carry on clandestine intercourse. The Pcisliwa 
renounced all future claims on the Guicowar, 
wliich claims had, in fact, arisen from his position 
as head of tlic IVIahratta confederacy. lie M'as 
also to be excluded from all concern in the aifairs 
of Guzerat, and he agrcciJ to resiorc io ihc Gui- 
cowar, in perpetuity, the Ahmcdabad farm, at the 
former rent of four and a-half lacs. The tribute 
from Kattywar was transferred to the Company. 
Proiision was made (o enable the Guicowar to 
reduce the claims of the Peishwa, hy tlic pay- 
ment 
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ment of four lies per zLnnum, or standing on arbi i0i7 
tration 

In lieu of the contingent force to be supplied in 
virtue of the treaty of Bisscin, the Peishwa^as 
to place at the disposal of the British Government 
funds for five thousand ca\aliy and three thousand 
mfantrj The Companj acquired the northern 
circars, ^\lth the Peishv\a*s possessions in Guze 
nt, and the Kattywar tribute, ^Mth an extent of 
conntrj in the Carnatic, including the strong forts 
of DarNMr and Koosegul Tlie fort of Ahmednug- 
gur, held hy the Company through sufferance, v. as • 
transferred to them in perpetual soiereigntj , like- 
^^l«c all the Peish\ias nghtb in Bundlecund and 
Hmdoslan He was thus excluded from all con- 
nexion or concern with the countries north of the 
Nerbuddab Provisions were also made relative to 
the services of the southern jaghiredars 

INothing short of absolute and unavoidable ne 
ces^Jitj could have induced the Peishwa to submit 
to terms ‘so restrictive .and humiliating It was a 
virtual renunciation of his authority, an aban 
donment of his position m the scale of native 
•state*!, and bis reduction to the condition of a 
vassal of the British power The treitj of Bassein 
had been strongly condemned by the Home au- 
thorities, for the sacrifice it required at the hands 
of the Peishw a As the same authorities had since 
expressed the ^strongest objections to the reduction 
or humiliation of the native states, winch, from 

the 
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1917 . the extent of tlieir. dominions and tlieir military 
habits, were ranked as substantial and protecting 
powers, it might be naturally inferred that the 
recent proceedings towards the state of Poonali 
could not escape animadversion ; but it was now 
acknowledged that the course of events had satis- 
fied the Court of Directors 

Of the irrepressible tendency of our Indian power to 
enlarge its bounds, and to augment its preponderance, in 
spite of tile most peremptory injunctions of forbearance 
from home, and of the most scrupulous obedience to them 
• in the Government abroad.* 

This admission speaks most forcibly when taken 
in connexion with the measures which were re- 
peatedly called for under the peculiar circ'ura- 
stances of Marquess Wellesley’s administration. 

‘The effects of the treaty to which the Peishwa 
ha'd consented was felt by his highness in all its 
degrading consequences. He persevered in follow- 
ing up his military preparations, and refused the 
request of the resident to send away any portion 
of the force he had collected at Poonah ; and with 
which heoccupied a menacing position in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British camp, endeavouring, at 
. the same time, by oorcRiitim^ mcaRs, to corrupt 

the fidelity of the native troops of the Company’s 
detachment. 

These troops were accordingly removed from 
lljc position in wliich they had been placed, to one 

selected 

* Secret Letter to Ileiiga), Gth Jajiiuiry 1819. 
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selected by General Smith This circumstance, isi? 
\\ith the cantonment being on the alert on the 
29th October, the night prciious to the arri\al of 
the European regiment, caused by the requisition 
of the resident, of \\hich the Peislnia had gained 
intelligence, remo^ed the appearance of that con- 
fidence w hich had been kept up ith his highness 
Ills people talked openly of the impending de- 
struction of the Company’s detachment, whilst oitngwoH 
one of the officers was attacked and plundered on 
bis way to Bombaj in open daj, onlj two miles 
from Poouali Mr Elphinstonehad ordered troops 
from Seroor — a circumstance which had been no- 
ticed bj the Peishwai, who, it was stated, had 
remarked, that it wns the third time we had as- 
sembled troops at Poonah, and that the last time 
wc had surrounded the citj Mr Elphin^toHe 
i«!«;ured the vakeel of the Peishwa, that there \<in raw «,»- 
were sufficient reasons for strengthening the Com- Mr Eiph n 
pan) ’s brigade Subsequent movements induced 
i\Ir Elphinstone, who throughout displayed the 
roost admirable presence of mind and sound judg- 
ment, to w ithdraw the camp at Kirkee The resi- 
denc) wasshortl} attacked,plundered, and burned 
b\ the Peishwa’s troops Lieut -colonel Burr ad- r itras 

» 1 I m , frvopi clc 

^anccd to meet them, although pos'sessmg a > erj leatcj. 
inadequate force to contend with that of the 
enemy A contest took place on the e\cningof 
the 5th No>cmbcr, at the instance of Gocklah, m 
which "Mozo Dickshut, one of the inini''tcrs cn 

(rusted 
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1817 trusted with the zttnee piitkah, or golden pennon, 
the standard of the Mahratta empire, was killed 
Colonel Burr’s force consisted of 2,500, that of 
the Peishwa being 25,000 The state of the coun- 
try, and the disposition of the court of Poonah, 
may be gathered from tlie fact that Cornets Hunter 
and Mornson, who had arrived within twenty miles 
of Poonah, were compelled to laydown their arms 
CapLVaugian and made pHsoDcrs , while Captain Vaughan and 
mi?rdcreU°* " Iiis brother were seized at Jullygong, on their 
route to Bombay, and put to death m the most 
Ignominious manner, they offering no resistance 
Poonah was taken possession of by General Smith 
on tlic 17th of November, and the British flag 
hoisted at the palace, on the morning of which 
the Peishwa fled from his ancient capital As in 
the matter of the Pindarries, so m that of the 
Peishwa, the individual who takes an interest in 
consulting the opinions of the best-informed par- 
ties will find that the most opposite conclusions 
ha%e been apparently armed at by the same dis- 
tinguished functionaries The extension of the sub- 
sidiary system in 1805 had led to the retirement 
of the most enlightened statesman wlio had ruled 
in India Sir Thomas Munro, m a letter to Mar 
quis Hastings, m August 1817, observed 

I ha%e man} v. eighty objections to the cmploj ment of a 
sulttubary force, its inevitable tendency is to bnngcviry 
int>\ estate into which Uls mtnxlucctl, sooiur or liter, under 
the cxclusixc power of the British Government It his 

nlrciulj 
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already done this m tlie Camntic, it lias made some progress isia 
in that of thePeisliMi and the Nizam, and the iv hole of 
tile temtor} of these princes will undoubtcdl} suffei the 
same fate as the Carnatic 

But m the following year, at the close of the 
war m which Colonel Munro had so highly 
distinguished himself, as to call forth unirersil 
applause. 

He considered it fortunate the Pei^hwi hail commenced 
hostibties, and forced the Government to oserthrow hi^ 
power, the IVIaliratta Government having been one of 
devastation from its foundation It was cojtinunlly destroy 
mg all wuhin Its reach, and ne^er repainng The clfeets of 
its s^'stem had been the diminution of the wealth and popu 
lauon of a great portion of the peninsula of India. 

If such was Its character, its annihilation, 
whether b) a subsidiary alliance or direct bostili 
ties, was therefore to be desired 

Dunug these proceedings on the western side of 
India, Jlarquis Hastings was folloning up his 
plan for exterminating the Pindarnes The next 
power m importance at the moment w hich followed 
the treat) with Scindiah, was the celebrated 
Ameer Khan,* the Patan chief, who possessed a Ameer Kian 
large force of horse and foot, maintained entirelj 
bj the plunder of the states of Jejpore and Joud- 
pore, and others in their Mcinit) , they had, m 
fact, been a prey to his rapacit) and that of his 
followers He had been engaged for Imo jears m 

plundering 
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1816. plundering Jeypore; and he had been occupied 
for nine months against one fort, when the opera- 
tions now in progress were undertaken. A treaty 
was concluded through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Metcalfe, in Nov. 1817 , guaranteeing to him, 
and to his heirs in perpetuity, the possessions 
he held in Holkar’s territories under grants from 
the Mahahrajah. Ameer Khan was to disband 
his army, with the exception only of such portion 
as was requisite for the internal management of 
his possessions ; he was to join in suppressing the 
Pindarries, and not to enter into negotiation with 
any person whatever without the sanction of the 
British Government. 

Mr. Metcalfe The Govemor-gcneral at the same time deter- 
iiKl””'* mined to negotiate, through Mr. Metcalfe, with 
Holkar, whose state stood, with reference to the 
Pindarries, in a similar position to that of Scin- 
diah. Since the insanity of its chief, Jeswunt 
Row, it had fallen rapidlj' into decay. Toolsah 
Baee, his favourite mistress, exercised the ascen- 
dancy in the public councils. The course of 
events led to her being placed under restraint, as 
well as all the other ladies of Holkar s family, 
through the party whp commanded the military, 

Conduei »nd Dhcrma Kower, a confidential servant, and a man 

a«athofDb«r* r , . 

inaKowct. 01 great personal courage. He obtained possession 
of the penson of the insane chief, as well as of the 
persons of Toolsah Baee and young Mulhar Row, 
the infant son of Jeswunt Row by a woman of 

low 
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Muliiar Ro\^ . An attempt was shortly aftensards 
made to siib\crt the atitliority of Toolsali Race, 
supposed to Im\c been instigated by Scindiab, for 
the purpose of setting aside iMulhar Row ll»c 
plot was defeated, through the mstrmncntahlj of 
Ameer Khan, from whom Toolsah Race heard 
that she w as publicly represented as an abandoned 
woman The Irutli of this representation caused 
her the greater irritation A plan had at this time 
been demised for obtaining pecuniary aid from 
Scindiali, by ceding to him a portion of the ITolkar 
territory . it did not succeed A second attempt 
to effect tlie same object caused a mutiny of tlic 
whole of hts army, which compelled Toolsah Race 
to flee w ilh young Holkar , a succession of extra- 
ordinary events followed, iinohmg treacheries and 
murders Among the latter was that of Balasaur 
Seit, the dewan lie was suspected of being the 
chief instigator of the revolt on the jnrt of the 
commanders of the troops, and of their persisting 
in their clamorous demands At the command of 
Toolsah Baee, Balasaur’s head was struck off 
The ti oops cherished an active resentment against 
her on account of this murder A spontaneous 
application having been made from Holkar's 
government for our protection, the Governor- 
general concluded that state was willing to enter 
cordially into his views Mr Metcalfe delegated 
to Captain Tod the charge of conducting the 
negotiation , but it soon became apparent that a 
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great change had taken place at Holkar’s court. isie. 
Engagements had been entered into bet^^een 
Scindiah and Holkar, adverse to the British inte- 
rests It was intended to have acted upon them 
slowly and with caution, but the proceedings of 
Bajee Row precipitated a rupture. The party who 
espoused the cause of the Peishwa received an 
advance of a lac and sixty thousand rupees from 
the agents of his highness, a part of which sum 
was distributed to the troops The army under Sir 
Thomas Hislop accordingly crossed the Nerbud- 
dam November The advanced divisions, under 
General Malcolm and Colonel Adams, were suffi- 
cient to cope with the Pmdarries , but Sir 
Thomas, in accordance with the orders of the 
Governor-general, intended to advance into 
Malvva, although the accounts from Mr Jenkins, 
the resident at Nagpore, led to the conclusion that 
the Rajah would commence hostilities 

Early m the month of December, the whole 
of the forces of Zlolkar bad assembled about 
twenty miles from Mahidpore, to which place 
they afterwards marched, m full expectation of 
success and large pecuniary gams from their ope- 
rations On the morning of the 20th of Decem- 
ber joung Holkar was enticed awoiy from the 
tent m which he was plajing, and at the same 
moment a guard was placed over Toolsah Bacc. 

This happened on the morning, at night Tool- 
sali Bacc was taken from her palanquin to the 

banks 
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Innks of tlic Scepra, vlicrc her head ^\as severed 
from her body, and the latter throun into the 
rner, the common rites of a Hindoo funeral 
being denied to her remains She was at the 
time of this tragical c\cnt thirty jears of age, 
handsome, and of fascinating manners, but of an 
imperious and ungovernable temper and most 
bccnlious morals. 

ThePatan chiefs became clamorous for battle; 
they broke off the negotiation, and commenced 
plundering t!ie baggage of tlie British army. On 
the 2 1st December, Sir Tiiomas liislop deter- 
mined to attack the enemy He had advanced 
but a short distance, when his line of march was 
opposed by their horse He found the mam army 
advantageously posted on the banks of the See- 
pra, nearly opposite to Mahidpore, their left 
flank protected by the river, their right by a 
deep ravine , while their line, which could only 
be approached by one ford, was protected by 
several turned villages The bed of the river pre- 
sented a cover for the troops in forming, and to 
turn either of the flanks required a lengthened 
detoin it was accordingly determined to attack 
them, la front The advance of the columns, was 
ordered to the ford, some light troops immediately 
passed, followed by the horse artillery, whicli 
opened at the enemy’s guns The battery of the 
foot artillery played from the right bank of the 
river, m a situation enfiladed by some cannon 

the 
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tlie enemy had placed upon his left, which opened isic 
a well directed fire upon the ford The first bri- 
gade of infantry, after being formed, ascended 
the bank, and, in co-operation with the ligiit 
troops, ino\ed to the storm of the enemy’s bat- 
teries on the left of his position, the adiance of 
their corps being a preconcerted signal for the 
general attack of the wliole line The operation 
was performed with great ardour and gallantry, 
the fire of the enemy was most destructive, but 
the troops pressed forward m the most undaunted 
manner, and although the enemy served their 
guns till they were bayoneted, their whole hue 
was forced at everj point, while a charge of ca- 
valry, at the same moment, completed the rout 
The whole of the enemy s artillery, amounting to 
seveutj pieces of ordnance, was captured, and he 
fled towards Ranipoorah, The loss on the part 
of the British was very severe The assault on the 
left flank of the enemy was headed with distin- 
guished gallantry by Sir John iVIalcolm, from 
whose counsels the commander m chief received 
the greatest aid Lieut colonel Scott, Lieut - 
colonel M'Dowall, commanding the brigade of 
infantry, and Lieut colonel Russell and Major J 
L Lushmgton,* in the brilliant charges of the tw o 
brigades of cavalry, received the highest enco 
miums for their zeal and intrepidity , as likewise 
]\Iajor Noble, in the command of the horse artil- 

lerj, 

* Noh Vl/ijor-gen bir Jsn»e* I««ir I,o$l ington K C B 
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I81G lery, his arrangements having prodifced the most 
destructive effects against the enemy. Lieut. - 
colonel Morrison, commissary-general, Lieut.-co- 
lonel Murray M'Gregor, and Lieut. -colonel the 
Hon. L. Stanhope, deputy-adjutant and deputy 
quarter-master-general, were attached to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and rendered valuable service, 
siegeofiia- The unprovoked aggressions of Dya Ram and 
Bhugwunt Sing, zemindars in the Dooab* who 
held the two very strong forts of Hatrass and 
Moorsaum, q\\ the peaceable inhabitants of Agra, 
— the harbour which they also afforded to tliieves 
and robbers, and their total disregard of all the 
constituted authorities, — induced the SupremeGo- 
vernment to resent their conduct, especially with 
icference to tlie disposition evinced in the Patan 
population in Rohilcund to rise in opposition to 
a regulation issued by Government. 

Ilatrass was considered one of the strongest 
forts in India, being kept in perfect repair. On 
1817. the 11th Febjuary 1817, the place was invested 
by the forces Under Major-general Marshall. After 
a fruitless negotiation, the siege was commenced 
on the ICth, Tliq fortified town was taken on the 
23d, wlicn approaches were made to the fort. The 
^^OTks being completed on the 1st March, forty- 
two mortars and three trenching batteries of 
heavy guns began to play the following morning : 
in the c\cning a magazine in the fort blew up. 
B\a Uam eflccled bis escape in tlie darkness of 

the 
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the night, and the remainder of the garrison sur- 
rendered. 

The Go\crnor-gcneral having taken the field, 
and the centre diiision of the grand army being 
as«!embled at Secunderabad, information ^\as 
gnen to Scmdiah of the intentions of the British 
Go\einment, and a note was delivered to him 
in October, remonstrating wth him for having 
harboured the freebooters. Discussions took place, 

\\hich terminated in a treaty on tlie 6tli Novem- Treatf with 

•’ Seuidiah 

ber ; it was ratified bj Scindiah on the day fol- 
lowing; he engaged to afford etery facility to the 
Bntish troops in their pursuit of the Pindarries» 
through his territories, and to co-operate actively 
towards their extinction He was to furnisli five 
thousand auxiliary horse for the service of the 
campaign, and his country and troops were to be 
regarded as tho«:e of an ally 

Appa Sahib, the rajah of Nagpore, had not AffiirsAiNsg 
observed the terms of the treaty existing between 
limi and the Comp-iny , his contingent force was 
not maintained, and he evinced a strong disposi- 
tion to support the Pexshwa. The Governor-ge- 
neral was led to conclude from the correspondence 
between Mr Jenkins (the resident), and the dur- 
bar at Nagpore, that hostile intentions were ac- 
tually cherished by the rajah. These suspicions 
were strengthened by the circumstance of a khi- 
laul having been sent from Poonah, confirming 
(he appointment of ziirce putkali or general, on 

Appa 
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Appa Sahib. The resident was lequested to be pre* 
sent at the ceremonial of investiture : this was de- 
clined, as the Peishwa was in a state of hostility 
With the British Government, and had taken 
measures for the removal of the valuables from his 
palace : the principal ministers had followed the 
example , troops were assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Seetabuldee inconsiderable numbers, and 
guns were pointed to the strongest part of the 
British position. These circumstances led Mr 
Jenkins to conclude that the negotiation on the 
part of the rajah was delusive he accordingly 
^made application for reinforcemeDts, In the mean 
time the troops under Colonel Scott left tbeir can- 
tonments, and took post on the hill of Seetabuldee, 
which o\ erlooks the residency and city of Nagpore. 
At SIX o’clock p M , when further arrangements 
were in progress to check the enemy, who ap- 
peared to be collecting in considerable numbers, 
an attack was made by the Arabs They opened 
a fire on the small party belonging to the resident, 
and pressed m heavy bodies up the face of the 
lull against Captain Loyd, who had endca\ cured 
to support his men and maintain his post. 
this critical moment Captain Fitzgerald, rein- 
forced bj a nati\e officer and tuentj-fi\c troopers 
of the Madras body-guard, charged an immense 
body of the enemy’s horse with their guns, wlncli 
I'crc captured, and immediately turned upon 
them 'iJic result of these operations tcrmimtcd 

in 
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m the defeat of tl\c enemy, who was dispirited by isi? 
the great and per<c\cring gallantry displaced by 
the little band attached to the residency. 3Ir. 

Jenkms* w’as present during the whole of the Animttedcon. 
action, and his animated conduct e\cited the jenLnV'the 
troops to these great exertions. i\Ir. Sotlieby, Ins 
assistant, “ a gallant gentleman,” who had ex- 
posed himself in e\ery position, fell severely 
wounded at the fclose of the action, and died at ©Mthefur 
the termination of the da} The whole of the 
troops behaved admirably, the engagement and 
assaults ha\ing lasted during a period of eighteen 
hours. 

Bng -general Dovoton armed at Nagpore on 
the I2tli December, with reinforcement® Plea- 
sures were taken to apprize the rajah of the 
terms which it was proposed to grant him, the 
troops being m readiness to commence hostilities 
early in the morning of the I4th, should he not 
accede to the propositions Thej had moied down 
the hiH where they were stationed, as the time 
had elapsed at which the rajah’s determination 
w’as to be made known General Do\eton w’as 
then informed that the orders had been giien to 
put m his possession, by tweUeoclock, the whole 
of the rajah’s artillerj , and that his agent would 
arme in camp for that purpose Instead of acting 
on this intimation, the first battery of guns was 

drawTi 

• Ujchtril Jenkins, Esj , M P and a Director of the East 
India Compaiij 
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1817. drawn* out to oppose the advance of the British 
force ; but as General Doveton came unexpectedly 
upon it, the .enemy immediately quitted it. Ge- 
neral Doveton then proceeding to attack the ene- 
my’s main body, posted in the Luckee-durry 
gardens, which movement was followed by a 
discharge from the whole of their batteries. On 
" the 18th December the battery of the British 
troops opened against the town. On the 2Gtii 
4iptureof terms were granted to the enemy, and at two in 
leK^&vc the afternoon the city was taken possession of by 
General Doveton. The conduct of the Rajali of 
Nagpore had determined the Governor-general to 
exclude him from the musnud ; but before his 
lordship’s instructions reached the resident, Mr. 
Jenkins had, for many weighty and important 
reasons, promised to restore him to power. 

1818 . On being apprized of the Governor-generars 
views, he desisted fiom signing the treaty, other- 
wise than subject to the Governor-general’s con- 
firmation, and on condition of the rajah ceding all 
his territories nortli of the Kerbuddah, as well as 
certain possessions to the southward, and his rights 
in Bcrar, Gurwilghur, Sirgoojah, and Jushpore, 
in lieu of tJic fonner subsidy and 
Ollier stipulations, to which the rajali agreed ; and 
he returned to his palace on the 9th of January, 
which, with the city, were garrisoned by Drittsli 
troops. lx)rd Hastings not satisfied that Appa 
Sahib was sincere. His whole conduct had created 

ju*!! 
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just suspicions in the mind of hts lordship Thej isis 
were confirmed by a refusnl, on the p^rt of the 
killednrs of the forts of Bhownagurli, Mundelah, 
and Clnndah, to surrender, whilst it also ap- 
peared tliat Appa Salub kept up intercourse by 
letter with Bajee Rao and others, ^^ho were be 
lie\ed to be opposed to the British interests Mr 
Jenkins, fully ali\e to tliese circumstances, made 
them kno^^n in his communications through the 
Goiernor general <! secretary He determined to 
take measures for securing the rajali s person 
and for bringing him from the palace to the resi 
dency, should he perceive any reason to appre 
hend his attempt to escape Circumstances con- 
nected vMth the murder of Bala Sahib the late 
rajah of Nagpore, to which it was believed Appa 
Sahib was a party, with other incontestable proofs 
of his treachery, induced Mr Jenkins onthelSth 
of March, to seize lus person and convey him to 
the residency Three days afterwards, Mr Jenkins 
was apprized by Mr Elphmstone that the Peish 
\va had received a letter in the hand writing of 
Appa Sahib, proposing a combined movement, 
which was responded to by Bajee Rao with a 
scheme for carrying the object into effect Appa AppaSabb 
Sahib, with Ins two ministers, were accordingly bail effects h s 
sent to the fortress of Allahabad On the route he ' 

made his escape at Raetorah, one march distant 
from Subbulpore accompanied in his flight bj six 
sepojsand two of his attendants Notwithstanding 

large 
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large rewards were offered for Ins seizure, he found 
an asylum and protection from Chyn Sah, the tha- 
koor of Hurrye The Governor-general determined 
to declare him dethroned, and to proclaim as his 
successor the son of Nana.Goojur by the daughter 
of Rajah Ragojee, who died in 1816 , Baka 
Baee, the widow of Ragojee, who was murdered 
by Appa Saib, being nominated his guardian He 
attained his majority m 1826 The distncts in 
Berar, including Gawilghur and Narvallah, ceded 
by the Government of Nagpore, were considered 
to be valuable acquisitions to the Nizam, being 
insulated withm his highness’s provinces. They 
were accordingly to be managed by his officers, 
and held m trust for the British Government. 

Bajee Rao, the ex-Peisliwa, whose flight has 
been noticed, made his way first to the southward 
across the river Neera, followed by Brig -general 
Smith, who had prepared for an active pursuit. 
Mr, Elpliinstone, having made some progress in 
the orgmization of a regular police and a proM- 
sional administration for the city of Poonah, ac- 
companied General Smith’s divasion, under a 
knowledge of thcMcwsof the Governor-general 
regarding the Peishwa. Mr Elphmstonc and Ge- 
neral Smith divided their force into two divisions 
one, consisting wholly of cavalrj and light troops, 
were to follow up the pursuit , the other was to 
reduce the forts, and gradually occupy the coun- 
try. The Pcishvv-a having in his flight to the south- 
ward 
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ward escaped beyond General Smith’s pursuit, 
was constrained by the advance of General Pritz- 
ler’s division to change his route: he took an 
easterly direction as faras Oundiipore, and then 
struck off to tlie north-west, followed by Brig - 
general Smith, and passing between Poonah and 
Seroor, advanced as far as Wuttoor, pointing to- 
wards Nassick, having been joined by Trimbuck- 
jee Daingha witli a considerable reinforcement. 
Finding that General Smith was in a position to 
intercept his retreat, he suddenly turned to the 
south, by the straight route for Poonah, pursued 
by General Smith It was at this period that tlie 
gallant affair at Corygaum took place under Cap- 
tain Staunton. Tins officer, with a detachment 
consisting of a detail of Mddras artillery and two 
six-pounders, and the second battalion of the first 
Bengal Native Infantry, about six hundred strong, 
and about three hundred auxiliary horse, marched 
from Seroor for Poonah at eight m the evening 
of the 31st December, They reached the heights 
overlooking Corygaum about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon of the 1st of January, from whence the 
whole of the Petshwa’s army, amounting to twenty 
thousand horse and several thousand infantry, 
were discovered in the plain, south of the Beema 
river. Captain Staunton immediately moved upon 
the village of Corygaum, with the view of occu- 
pying It. He had scarcely succeeded m reaching 
It, when he was attacked m the most determined 

manner 
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1818 . manner by three divisions of thePeishwa’s choicest 
infantry, supported by immense bodies of horse, 
with two pieces of artillery. 

The contest for the occupation of the village 
lasted till nine p.m., during which every pagoda 
and house had been repeatedly taken and retaken. 
Towards the close of the evening the detachment 
was in a most trying situation ; nearly the whole 
of the artillerymen had been killed or wounded, 
and also one-third of the infantry and auxiliary 
horse. The exertions made by the European offi- 
cers, in repeatedly leading their men to the charge 
with the bayonet, had diminished tlieir numbers, 
leaving only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, 
and Mr.'NVyldie, an assistant-surgeon, all much 
exhausted, to direct the efforts of the remaining 
part of the detachment, nearly frantic for the want 
of water, and the almost unparalleled exertions 
they had made throughout tlie day, without any 
sort of refreshment during twelve hours, and after 
a previously fatiguing march of twenty-eight 
railo.s ! At length, under cover of the night, they 
were enabled to procure a supply of water. The 
enemy providentially abandoned the village, hav- 
ing* sustained an enormous Joss in kJJJed and wound- 
ed, At daylight on the 2d their force was 
still in sight, but did not make another attack. 
The detacijmcnl then moved on Scroor on the 
night of the 2cl, which they reached at nine in 
the forenoon of tlic 3d, Iia\ ing had no rcfrc'^hmcnt, 

with 
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tlic exception of water, from the 31st of 
December. Caplmn Staunton b«‘ought m nearly 
the whole of the wounded, and both the guns and 
colcurs of his regiment * 

After this defeat, the Peishwa continued his 
flight to the southward, the pursuit being taken 
up by General Pritzler, who pushed him \crj 
close, but was unable to make an\ decided im- 
pression, although he followed him as far south as 
Gokauk on tlie Gutpurba, having announced Ins 
intention to iiuade Mysore rinding the country 
to the south of the Kistna raised against him by the 
able and actiie measures of General Jllunro. he cen 3/unro, 
contn\ed, by a sudden movement to the eastward, 
to get away to Sholapore, from whence Brigadier 
General Munro wrote on the IGth of May 
I am half blind , the heat is e\cessiTe,10S*, and not under 
100® in the day, for nearly a month It has knocked up 
many officers and men, and has nearly firashed me 

A junction was now formed between Generals 
Smith and Pritzler The fortres* of Sattarah was 
reduced after the opening of the morlar batterie';, 
when Mr Elphinstone raised the rajah of Satta- 
rah’s flag, and declared it to be his intention to 
restore the rajah s authority he also determined 
to issue a proclamation detailing the cause of the 

rupture 

• WTien intelligence of Captain Staunton s gallant conduct 
reached the Court of Directors tli^ unaniinously resohed to 
present him with a suord ornamented with a suitable inscrip 
tion and w ith the sum of Hve hunilreil guine'is 
2 \ 
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rupture with the Pcishwa, and announced that 
justice and order would be maintained, that the 
^e^cnue of the country not possessed by the rajah 
ofSattarah would be retained by the Company and 
collected by them, that all hereditary lands and 
annual stipends, all religious and charitable esta- 
blisliments would be protected, and all religious 
sects tolerated and their customs mamlained, as 
faras was just and reasonable The farming system 
was to be abolished, and officers appointed to 
collect a moderate re\enue 

General Smith continued the pursuit, and fell 
in with the Pcishwa’s force at Ashtoor, which he 
completely defeated on the 19th of February, 
gaining possession of the rajah of Sattarah and his 
family, who were brought into camp, and subse- 
quently re-established by Mr EIpbmstone at their 
capital The celebrated Gocklah,* thePeishwa’s 
best general, fell mthisaction He and Trimbuck- 
jeewere the advisers of the Peishw a throughout his 
late infatuated course The Peishw a now fled into 
Candeish, having been joined on his route by some 
infantry and llolkar, who had escaped from Ma- 
Iirdpore, and by Gunput Rao of Nagpore, with 
the lemainder of Appa Sahib’s army IIis cause 
ne\crtlieless appearing to be hopeless, many of 
the principal jaghiredars opened communication 
with Mr Elplimstonc, and abandoned the cause 
of B^Jce Rdo The Piitwardans set the example, 

being 
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lai^^ mng of the 15th he learned that a vakeel had 
armed from thePeislnva at Barwa, a place near 
the Nerbudda and about forty miles from Mhow , 
upon winch Sir John determined to move towards 
that place, being quite satisfied that whether lie 
was to attack him or treat witli him, it was not a 
moment for delay 

opemt ons of Brig -general Munro had made conquests of 
Mu^'ro^'^ a senes of forts, and conducted other most gallant 
operations, with a force on so small a scale as 
scarcely to have raised a hope that he could have 
effected such services 

Colonel Adams took the fort of Chanda by 
storm at the close of May, and from the want of 
ammunition was constrained to convert the siege 
of Mallygaum in Candeish into a blockade Bijee 
Rao clung to the vicinity of Asseer, from whence 
and from Berhampore he had been furnished with 
supplies 

Eajec Raoeur Sir Jolin Malcolm arrived at Bekangong on the 
joi nMaicoira 27th of May, at two o’clock in the morning, where 
oeijj he had full communication with the vakeel of 

Bnjee Rao by letter, and learned that the ex- 
Peisliw a was determined to come to him Lieut 
Low was despatched b> Sir John Malcolm to fix 
a personal interview for him with the Peishwa 
After considerable difficulty and with much reluc- 
tance, a meeting took place at the village of 
Kcrec, on the 2d of June, when Sir John ^Talcolm 
with all his family >isited him lie appeared low 

and 
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and dejected, and retired for a private interview, isis 
when he said that he had been involved in a war 
lie never intended ; that he was treated as an 
enemy by the state which had supported his family 
for two generations, and was at that moment 
in a position that demanded commiseration, and 
believed that he had a real friend in Sir John Mal- 
colm. Tlie latter replied, that every moment of • 
delay was one of danger, and that he sliould cither 
throw himself at once on the Britlsli Government, 
or determine on further resistance. **How can I re- 
sist now 1 ”iic e.vclaimcd, “lam surrounded.” Sir 
John Malcolm remarked that he was so, but he 
could not complain; that he still had tlic power 
of escape as much as ever, if lie wished to become 
a freebooter and wanderer, and not accept the 
liberal provision designed tor him. He replied, 
with the flattery of which he ^^'as master, “ I have 
found you, who arc my only friend, and will ncicr 
lea\c you — would a sliipwrcckcd mariner, after 
Imving reached the port he desired, form a wisli to 
leave it?" Still, upon the pica ofa religious cere- 
mony, and that it was an unlucky day, he ^^ishcd 
on the lliird to postpone till the next day surren- 
dering hini‘:cir up and accepting the projiosilions, 
by which he engaged to proceed to Ilindostan, a 
pension of not less than eight lacs of rupees per 
annum being secured to him. To this delay Sir 
John Malcolm most posiiiicly objected. The fir- 
ing of some guns in the quarter of Asscer had a con- 

sidorablf 
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1918 pidcrabic cfTcct upon him, and at eleven he deter- 
mined to come to Sir John Malcolm’s camp. 

TnmUtckjce Trimbuckiec, on learning tlic dispersion of Ba- 

Danglia sent B iir 

prisoner to jee Rao s force, retired to the nciglibourhoocl or 
Nassick, where he was taken prisoner by Major 
Swanston, sent round to Bengal, and lodged in 
the fort of Chunar. Tlie exertions of Mr. Elphiii- 
«• stone were very successful in effecting the intro- 
duction and establishment of the new government. 

The settlement of the Bheels in Candcish was 
prosecuted by Captain Briggs, under Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s direction, and the state of Sattarah was 
likewise making favourable progress. 

The condition of the newly acquired provinces, 
and the measures adopted by the British Govern- 
ment (subjects of deep interest) properly form 
matter for a separate work. The remaining fugi- 
tive, Appa Sahib, the ex-raja of Nagpore, would 
have been captured near the fort of Asseerghurbut 
for Jeswunt Rao Sar, who sallied forth and saved 
him from his pursuers. He proceeded from thence 
to Lahore, where he was allowed to live in absolute 
privacy, on a very scanty allowance from Runjeet 
Sing ; a perniission extended by that chief in a 
manner which showed his sincere desire not to 
dissatisfy the British Government. It became 
Bajee ovidcnt in the course of the proceedings connected 

>nterc8u. With the temporary surrender of the fort of Asseer- 
gurh, lequired from Scindiah under the treaty of 
Koveraber 1817, that secret communications and 

engagement': 
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eng-igcnicnts were earned on between llic Mah.i- ists 
rajah and Juswunt Uao Sar, the commandant, in 
support of the fortunes of Bajee Rao, the es.- 
Beishwa, a fact admitted byScindiah, when the 
rc‘?idcnt placed his highness’s own letter m the 
hands of one of his principal ministers, who 
declared that it would be in \ain to deny his mas- 
ter’s handwriting It was acknowledged by Sem-j^ 
dnli , he extenuated ins conduct by appealing to 
the embarrassment m which he stood in regard to 
Bajee Rao When he wasappnzed thattlieGovei- 
nor-general would content himself with letaining 
Asseergurh, not as a punishment but as a security, 
lie was greatly relieved, and still more so on being 
assured that if !iis highness would deal candidly 
in future, all should be buried in oblmon 
When the Marquis of Hastings was pursuing Mdfqujor 
Ills route through the several districts of the retemlelnd 
Lower Provinces in 1815, also during the whole of nules"^*" 
his tour through the western provinces, he con- 
stant!} turned his attention to the several subjects 
connected with the revenue and judicial s} stems 
His lordship forwarded to the Court tw o elaborate 
reports the first in the revenue department, 
under date the 16th September 1816 , tlie second 
in the judicial department, of the 2d October 
following The revenue minute, with its accom- 
panying documents, formed a body of valuable 
information, exhibiting the vjewsand sentiments of 
vanoiis ministerial revenue officers, and containing 

manj 
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ibi8 Diany useful and important suggestions respecting 
the nature of the systems that had been pursued, 
and their operation on the body of tlie people 
After offering suggestions for promoting tlic effi- 
ciency and improving the system, his lordsliip 
stated, he was by no mean** satisfied that he had 
done justice to the subject, still he had sought 
with great earnestness to inform himself accu- 
rately on the spot, ha\ing had the means of recur- 
ring to the amplest sources of instruction As a 
general position, he remarked, that the pecuniary 
advantages ot the Company were in a rapidly 
progressive course, but they were at the same 
time precarious 

It was by preponderance of power tint those mines of 
wealth had been acquired for the Company's treasury, and 
by preponderance of power nlone could they be retained 
The supposition that the Sntish power could discard the 
means of strength and yet enjoy the fruits of it, was one 
that would certainly be speedily dissipated , m the state of 
India, were we to be feeble our rule would be a dream, and 
1 \eiy short one 

These remarks present a strong contrast to the 
views taken by Marquis Hastings, when Lord 
Rawdon in 1802, and tend to corroborate every 
opinion advanced by parties who have been con- 
sidered best qualified to form a judgment on the 
subject His lordship's judicial minute reviewed 
the subject under the three divisions of police, 
criminal justice, and civil judicature 


Police 
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Police . — Anterior to 1792, tlic large indcpen- i^iis 
dent jurisdictions of natnc magistrates, or foiij- 
(Ims, though aeting under the c)e of our own 
revenue officers, completely failed, the subi,titu- 
tion of European magistrates produced no amend- 
ment of the police of the country ; e\perience had 
shown that the landholders were not to be trusted 
with the e\clusi\c management of the police of 
their own estates, as it had been frequently mis- 
applied to purposes of prixate rc^enge; indeed its 
powers had been thus unnersally di\crled. It wa«, 
therefore determined, m 1792, to introduce the 
7'hammlan cc,* or stipendiary police institution, 
into Bengal It was an operative mechanism 
winch ga\ e w eight to the authority of go\ ernment, 
and of Its officers, and reduced (he spirit of vio- 
lence and lawless rapine which seemed then to 
prevail under the collusiie if not overt support of 
the landholders and farmers of c\ery district. It 
was fully equal to tlie effectual performance of all 
the duties of police which follow the actual perpe- 
tration of crime It may be compared with the 
existing system of metropolitan police in this 
country, heing“found equal to the best organized 
sj stems of Europe” The same excluswe notions 
of profession {''reiai!, and they ha\e the most 
thorough comiction that their continuance in 
office and means of luclihood depend upon the 
saiisfuQUovx 


rrom lhanadar, a petty police ofliccr 
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1B19 «. itisfaction they may give to their supenors in tlic 

discharge of the duties entrusted to them. 

Cnminal Jttstiu — ^TJic legitimate object in tlie 
trial and punishment of oflenders bejond the hope 
of correction, being tlic suppression of crimes by 
the terror of example, the utility of punishment is 
diminished and thccficctof example is weakened, 
where the offence itself is nearly forgotten by tlie 
delay m the punishment The grand object foi 
amending the administering justice, was finding 
the means of accelerating the final sentence on 
criminals, by the establishment of a separate court 
of ultimate jurisdiction in the remote possessions 
of the Company 

Civil Judtcalioc — ^The judicial establishments, 
notwithstanding the gieat and constant addition to 
the enormous expense, were inadequate to the dis- 
posal of the suits The list of undecided causes 
was great, but the unknown number not brought 
forward, from despair of a decision u ithm a rea- 
sonable time, constituted a grie\ ance whicli baffled 
all calculation A common peasant could not 
get redress for a trifling exaction, bitterly op- 
pressive to an indigent man, unless he could 
abide a contest of from seven to nine jears It is 
impossible to enter at lengtli into the various points 
which press themselves upon the mind, m consi- 
dering this deeply important subject with reference 
to India It IS one which has of late years been 
attracting considerable attention It had obtained 

the 
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the earl j notice of Lord AVillnm Bcntinck, in liis 
lordships government of Madras in 180G, and 
again when at tlic head of the Supreme Govern- 
111 1828, and formed a prominent subject in the 
Charter Act of 1834. 

In testimony of the high sense which the Court 
of Directors entertained of the services the Marquis 
Hastings had rendered to the East-India Com- 
pany, at the close of two glorious and successful 
w ars, as they appeared on the records of the Com- 
pany , and being deeply impressed w ith a sense of 
the merits and services of his lordship, and of the 
unwearied assiduity with which he devoted him- 
self to the attainment of a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the Company’s affairs, they recommended 
to tlie Court of Proprietors to grant tlic sum of 
£GO,000 from the territorial revenues of India, to 
be laid out in the purchase of estates in any part 
of the United Kingdom, so that the fee simple of 
such estates might be settled in a manner b^st 
calculated to perpetuate the sense entertained of 
hib lordship’s high and meritorious services as 
Governor general of the Bntish possessions in 
India The grant was unanimously confirmed by 
the General Court on the 23d June 1819 

During the further part of his lordship’s admi- 
nistration various discussions arose between the 
functionaries of the Bntish and Dutch govern- 
ments 

Sir Stamford Raffles, who proceeded to Ben 

coolen 
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1819 . coolen with the designation of Licut.-govcrnor at 
the close of 1817, was intimately acquainted 
with tlie various interests in that quarter, and 
with the positions which presented the best means 
for successfully competing with the preponde- 
rating influence of theDutcli, whose power had 
been re-established in all its ancient authority. 

* The conflicting questions that arose, formed sub- 

jects of reference to Bengal. The possession of 
Singapore off point Romania, in the direct route 
to China, upon which Sir S. Raffles had planted 
the British flag, brought matters to an open issue. 
Tiie Marquis of Hastings recorded a minute, in 
which he did full justice to the zeal of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in his desire to uphold tlie British 
interests, and earnestly pressed upon the Home 
authorities the expediency of coming to a settle- 

Negotiationi ment With the Dutch on the points in dispute. 

iviUt tlie Dutch i ^ i .r. ^ 

Kimmissionen. Mt. Canning, then President of the Board of Con- 
trol suggested the nomination of a select commit- 
tee, with whom he could hold confidential com- 
munication, to enable him to meet the Netherlands 
commissioners. 

Netherlands' Thc negotiations were greatly protracted from 
the necessity of reference, on various points, to 
India. The whole terminated in the treaty of 1824, 
by which the Dutch settlements on the continent 
of India, with Malacca, and the undisputed right to 
Singapore, were ceded to the British Government, 
the Dutch acquiring in exchange Sumatra, with all 

the 
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the Companj’s nghts on that island The treaty, 
which was signed at I.ondonon the 17tli of March 
1S24, afforded grounds for attacking the policj of 
the Britisli Minister, A\ho had been a party to the 
cessions at the peace of 1814, a pohc} which was 
considered to be still recognized bj the acknow- 
ledgment of the Dutch monopoly in the Spice 
Islands, until such time as the Government of the 
Netherlands should think fit to relinquish it 
'\Vhate^cr was secured to Great Bntam m the 
Indian Archipelago, may, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the perseverance and discernment 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, who hoped, m some dc 
gree, to compensate Ins country for the abandon- 
ment of their former conquests His conduct was 
treated w ith seventy by the Colonial Secretary, m 
1824, who, m ignorance of the leading points 
which bore upon the subject, desired to draw off 
attention from the real ments of the question to 
a highly coloured and overcharged picture of the 
conduct of the Lieut -go\emor of Bencoolen, 
whose principles, had they been followed out, 
would haNe secured infinitely better terms for the 
British interests 

The office of governor of Bombay having become 
vacant by the resignation of Sir Eian Nepean, 
Mr Canning, as President of the Board, inti- 
mated to the Court his readiness to confirm the 
selection of one of those eminent servants of the 
Companj, who had so highly distinguished them 

sehes 
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ifii8 selves in the public employ The Directors fully 
appreciated this mark of confidence, and made 
choice of the Hon Mountstuart Elphmsfone, 
whose name has been frequently noticed in this 
volume He was nominated governor of Bombay 
in October 1818 

The Vizier of Oude assumed the title of King 
* in 1819 In 1820, Fiitteh Sing, the Guicowar, 

died, and was succeeded by Seajee Rao The 
conduct of Major Carnac,* the resident, uas 
highly applauded by the Supreme Government, 
who expressed their sense of that officer’s services 
to the Court of Directors 

Missions were dispatched to Snm and Cochin 
China, under Dr Crawford, an assistant surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment Dr Tinlayson, the 
celebrated naturalist, accompanjing the mission 
niarqt s Hast Tlic iSIarquis of Hastings Iiad for some time 

ingsrelres ^ , , . , , , 

entertained a wish to relinquish the government, 

and in the month of May 1822, intimated that he 
should resign his charge llis lordships adminis- 
Irition partook of the character attached to that 
of ISIarqiiW Wellesley The course of policy con 
demned by Lord Hostings, m former dajs, when 
he was but little acquainted with tin. aflairs of 
India, fonnccl the model upon which his lord- 
ship acted in the wars with the Pindarnes and tlic 
Malintta chieftains The couisc of Ins lordship’s 
Inghlj distinguished scrvitc, extended over a pro- 

tncteil 
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Iracted pcnod, and was con^dcrcd to merit some Jsio 
Turtlicr marks of approbation. A proposition for an 
additional grant was brought under consideration. 

Some questions arose on a subject connected w ith 
the pecuniary transactions of the house of jMcssrs. 
AViIIiam Palmer and Co., at ITydrabad, and tlie A/nif»*c 
government of the Nizam. The proceeding led to """ 
a resolution in the Court of Proprietor.^, in March 
1824, \^hic!i uas followed hy the production of 
all the papers connected with the transactions of 
that house. The question opened a wide dcld for 
discussion, mvoUing the general principle of 
money-dealing between Ciiropcnns and tlic nali\c 
Princes. 

Much nn\icty Iiad been invariably niamfcsicd 
1)} tlic Court of Directors to check «uch dealings: 
their orders proMng mcficctual. Parliament, by 
an Act ill 1707, declared all pecuniary transac- 
tions Willi nali\c Prince^, unless sanctioned by 
the Directors, or by tbc Government abroad, to 
be illegal. Dy llic fiflccnlb article of the treaty 
with the Niziin, of the 12th October 1600, it was 
declared that the Bnlish Government "had no 
manner of concern with anj of hiv highm.*.H sub- 
jects or senanls, ^^lth rt«pcct to whom hi'i high- 
ness IS absolute '* The rajah Cliuinloo who. 

in the vear 1811, hail become the real Lsccutivt 
rniiuster of the Niz.anj*s gmcmmtni, v'.ih sup- 
|H»rtcil liv the llnli!>h Uc^id»n!. m opfx»tlion to 
Mtxnin r-ool-'looll., whulnd bcenchoHn !)\ iht 

Ni/t i 
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Nizam. Mr. Henry Russell succeeded as resident 
on the 20th May 1811. The Nizam about this 
period determined to investigate the accounts of 
rajah Chimdoo Loll, and also to inquire into his 
conduct in the collection of the revenues. An 
objection was taken by the rajah to the Nizam’s 
making reference to subordinate officers for infor- 
mation on points connected with such inquiry.” 
This objection was supported by the Resident, 
who considered that it W5uld have been fatal to 
rajah Chundoo LoH’s cause and authority. 

If (observed Mr. Russell) the rajah had been unable 
himself to prevail upon the Nizam to relinquish the design, 

I should have concluded it an instance in which it would 
have been absolutely necessary for me to interpose my influ- 
ence actively and decidedly in the rajah's support. Moo- 
neer-ool-Moolk, and the persons connected with him, may 
have been intimidated by seeing that I was resolved to 
support the rajah. 

Such a proceeding, in defiance of the treaty, 
must have created a very unfavourable opinion of 
our good faith, and presented a strong contrast to 
^the course’pursued in the case of Mahomed .Reza 
Cawn, in 1772, who, merely on surmise, and 
previous to any investigation, was brougllt down 
from the high office he had filled of dewan, as a 
culprit to Calcutta.* The attempt on the part of 
the British resident, at the present day, to thrown 
shield over the tiansactions of the minister of a 

native 
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native piince, who desired to inquire into the 1919 
conduct of his servant, was sufficient to cause 
both surprise and suspicion. 

The Nizam abandoned the inquiry in disgust. 

It was alleged that his highness was weak, and 
incompetent to the duties of his government, and 
tliat he had the failing of avarice, so common to 
Asiatic princes. What less likely method could 
ha\e been devised for infusing vigour into his 
councils, or for promoting the blessings of British 
rule, than that which w^ adopted ? 

The establishment of the house of Messrs. 

AVilliam Palmer and Co., within the residency, 
followed on the 1st of August 1811. On the 0th 
April 1814, two years and four months after the 
first establishinent of the house, Mr. Russell, the 

palmer *st»- 

resident, forwarded an application from liJessrs. wuhedatity- 
M illiam Palmer and Co., requesting permission 
to form a mercantile establishment at llydrabad, 
and accompanied it with an opinion that it would 
prove a source of general convenience and benefit: 
but no allusion whatever was made tq^the past 
existence of the firm, although, from the statement 
subsequently obtained by order of Clo\crnment, 
the accounts sho>>cd dealings with Chundoo Loll, 
on behalf of the Nizam’s Govenunent, between 1st 
August 1811 and the 6lh September 1815, of 
Us.71,C3,lD6, or upwards of £700,000 : the ha- of 

* manrtiont 

lance in favourof Mc«isrs. W illifimPalmer and Co. 
being Rupees niqc lacs sc\cn thousand, or nearly 

> 01 . 11 . 2o £100,000 
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£100,000 In June 18M, the s'lnction of the 
Supreme Government was given to the establish- 
ment of the house Trom that period, to fJie 2Gth 
Aug 181C, the transactions were comparatively 
trifling Tiic debit against the Nizam had been 
reduced m the sum of Us_l,67,159, leaving in 
nipecs a balance of 7,50,233 m favour of Illessrs 
Palmer and Co 

In June I81G. a doubt being entertained of the 
legality of the money transactions of Messrs. 
■VViIham Palmer and Co with the Nizam, they 
sought exemption from legal responsibility by 
soliciting a license from Government, as required 
by the Act of 1707 In prefening the application, 
they stated Our transactions have always 
been open and public and whenever we have 
considered them as connected with tlie govern 
raent, they have been directly with the minis- 
ter, who possesses the confidence and support of 
the British Government * But the transactions 
from August 1811 to April 1814 were not known 
to the Government, and Mr Russell states that it 
never entered into his conception, nor could it 
Iiave entered into that of any body who knew the 
facts as thej then existed, that the pursuits winch 
they contem-plated bore any resemblance to a house 
of business 

It may be asked, what was the nature of the 
establishment origin dly'^ — No office nor esta- 
blishment, and yet dealings to the extent of 

nearly 
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ne'irly £700,000, occurnng under nn impaceptibh 
progre'ss * The license, in nccordince with the 
Act, was issued m August 1816, from that date 
to May 1818, the transactions scarcely amounted 
altogether to £90,000, whilst the unknown debit 
against the Ni^am was, at the moment, not less 
than £75,000 t 

The next proceeding on the part of Messi s W il 
ham Palmer and Co , was an agreement to fur 
nish the sum of 52,000 rupees, montlilj , for the 
payment of one thousand of the Circar horse in 
Berar Tins account ivas kept separate from tlic 
Ilydrabad account The latter, up to May 1818, 
presented a balance against the Nizam of Ps 
14,69,755, or more than £165,000, that on account 
of the Berar horse to the sum of Rs 2,75,127, 
or £27,000, making an aggregate balance on 
the two accounts of Rs 17,44,882, or £179 000 
against the Nizam, up to the 19lh Maj , at which 
period the only autlionzcd tnn«!action was that of 
the Berar horse, for which Messrs Palmer were 
to furnish 52 000 rupees monthlj On this account 
thc\ rcceiied cash pajments from the Government 
exceeding the cash pajments of the house but 
bj addingallouanccs and interest, and mcrclian 
dtze, and appropriating the patmenls reccnctl 
from the Nizam, parllj to the Iljdrabatl balance 
and parllj to the Berar horse account the ba 
hincc on tlic whole transaction amounted, in 

the 
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laia. the aggregate, to Rupees 17,44,882, or about 
£174,000, 

Another transaction was entered into in May 
1818, called i\\Ci Aunmgahad Account » by which 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. were to provide 
two lacs of rupees monthly, at Aurungabad, for 
the payment of the remaining three thousand 
horse, four battalions of infantry, and the artil- 
lery. This measure was reported to the Bengal 
government in December 1818. In January 1818, 
the Government called for certain explanations of 
tlie accounts, and appear to have been satisfied 
with the imperfect returns made to them from 
Ilydrabad, as they had reference to a portion 
only of the Aurungabad agreement, which 
showed a balance against the Nizam, from the 
19lh May 1813 to the 23d January 1819, of Rs. 
11,09,125, or about £110,000: interest having 
been cliargcd at the rate of one and a-half per 
mensem. 

Tile combined results of the Hydrabad, the 
Berar iiorse, and the Aurungabad accounts, from 
]May 1818 to July 1839, showed a debit against 
the Nizam and m favour of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. of Rs.32,I5,0G9, or upwartfs of 
£300,000. 

On the lOtli May IS20, linjafi Clumdou Loll, 
being desirous of diminishing the expenses of the 
government, and of prosecuting general tncasuros 

of 
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of reform, required the command of money to a 
large extent he accordingly applied to Messrs 
William Palmer and Co for the loan of sixty 
lacs The house agreed to lend the sum on re- 
ceiving from the Nizam’s government assignment 
of revenue to the extent of sixteen lacs annually, 
and provided the sanction of the Resident could be 
obtained to the transaction The measure was sup- 
ported by the Governor general and Mr Fendall, 
but opposed by Mr Stuart and Mr Adam the 
castmgvoteof the Governor generalcarried the mea- 
sure, which was sanctioned on the 16th July 1820, 
the rate of the interest on this was understood (o 
be about sixteen per cent 1 lie accounts of the 
house being made up with the Nizam from the 
23d Julj 1819 to the 12lh August 1820, the date 
of the sixty lacs loan, the balance against the 
Nizam and in favour of the house was increased 
from Rs 32,15,009, as it stood on the 23d July 
1819, toRs 01,70,380, 

The account of the sixty lacs loan was opened 
on the 12th August 1820, with two transfers from 
the Hydrabad account of Rs 52,00,000 and 
8,00,000, being cxactlj the sixtj lacs, which Sir 
Charles IMetcalfe discovered formed the pre-ex 
isting debt The answer given to the explanation 
required of the house was termed ** shuffling and 
evasive,” and confirnnlorj of the suspicion that 
thc«ixt\ lacs loan w is a fiction and a fraud , the 

Governor 
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Governor-general and the whole of the Council 
concurred in this opinion. 

The minister gained nothing by this transaction. 
The measures of reform'which he contemplated 
introducing, by means of tlnsintended loan, were 
idle dreams ; the government of the Nizam was 
not a whit the better for the apparent zeal of his 
minister, or the professed liberality of the com- 
mercial establishment, formed in the belief tliat it 
would benefit the government of his highness, 
whilst the house obtained the sanction of the Bri- 
tish Government to tlie whole of its extraordinary 
transactions. Something of a complex arrange- 
ment appears to have been suggested for substi- 
tuting a bonus of eight lacs in lieu of interest, but 
no advantage accrued to the affairs of the Nizam, 
the calculation either way proving to be much the 
same in point of amount. 

The transaction recalls tJic early crusades 
which were made against the coffers of Asiatic 
princes, and tarnishes the administration of a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, wIiq appears to have been 
made the dupe ofdcsigningmcn in the prosecution 
of unsanclioncd if not unlawful speculations. 

The Vraprietars of Bast-India stock called for 
the whole of the papers, which have been jirintcd 
lor their iiifortnation : whether willj the \icw' to 
liny ulterior proceedings on the quc.slion is not yet 
ai»p.itcnt. 

The 
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The Jlarquis Hastings quitted Calcutta m Jan J8 >j 
1823 In the passage home. Ins lordship drew out 
a summary of his administration, which as trans- 
mitted to the court from Gibraltar by the hands of 
his military secretary on the 5tli May 

Ills lordship’s services were again brought under 
the consideration of the Court of Directors, and 
on the 3d September a resolution was moved to 
grant his lordship, m consideration of his merito- 
rious services, an annuity of £5,000 for the term 
of twenty jears, for the beneBt of his family After 
a lengthened discussion, the motion of adjourn- 
ment was lost by the votes on the question being 
equal The same result attended the proposition 
for the intended grant 

In August 1827, the sum of £20,000 was granted vow ©r 
by the Company to trustees, for the benefit of the warqu*©! 
present Marquis when he came of age, m testi- 
mony of the sense entertained by the East-India 
Company of the services of his noble father 
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The circumstances which led to the nomination 
of the Right Hon George Canning, m Marcii 
1822, as Governor-general m succession to the 
Marquis Hastings, and Mr Canning s subsequent 
resignation of that appointment in the month of 
September following, require a brief reference 
to the state of public affairs in England at that 
period 

On the accession of his Majesty King George 
the Fourth, the Queen’s name was expunged from 
the liturgy Overtures were made to her Majesty 
in the spring of 1820, to induce her to reside 
abroad they were rejected by the Queen, who 
determined to repair to this country On the 
Queen’s arrnal a message was sent down to the 
House of Lords from the King,* ^^lllch led to the 
proceeding by a Bill of Pams and Penalties against 
her Majesty 

In the discussion u hich took place in the House 
of Commons, Mr Canning defended the course 
adopted by Ministers, who, he contended, in no 
'\ay stood in the clnmcter of the Queen s at- 

cuscri* 
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cusers. He at the same time declared, tliat it was 
his intention to abstain individually from all fur- 
ther interference in the transaction. Tliis decla- 
ration was made advisedly, after a full communi- 
cation with his colleagues, and as an alternative 
suggested by them for his then retiring from the 
administration. On the 22d June, a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr.Wilberforce, in the hope that it 
might produce an amicable adjustment, was car- - 
ried by 391 against 134; and ^^'as presented to 
the Queen on the 24th, who rejected the proposi- 
tion, on the ground that her Majesty declined to 
consent to the sacrifice of any essential privilege, 
or to withdraw an appeal to those principles of 
public justice, which are alike the safeguard of 
the highest and the humblest individual. 

On the same day that her IMajesty’.s answer 
was received by the House of Commons, Mr. 
Canning laid at the feet of the King the tender of 
his resignation. His Majesty commanded him to 
remain in his service, abstaining ns completely as 
he might think proper from any share in the pro- 
ceedings respecting the Queen, and gave him full 
authority to plead his Majesty’s commands for so 
continuing inofiice. During the progress of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, Mr. Canning was pur- 
posely absent from England, and returned only 
nftcr it had been withdra^\'n on the 23d November. 
Before this measure of withdrawal, as proposed 
in the Lords by the Earl of Livcq>ool, could be 

dflifially 
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ofiicially noticed in the House of Commons, and 
while Mr. Denman was in the net of presentin" 
to the Hotisc a message from the Queen, the de- 
puty usher of tljc black rod entered the liousc, 
and delivered a niossa{je which could not be 
heard, for the incessant cry of ** withdraw.” The 
Speaker, accompanied by some of the ministerial 
members, proceeded to the Lords, where assent 
was given by commission to a private bill, and 
the Chancellor acquainted the House, that Par- 
liament was prorogued until the 23d January. 

These proceedings, with the discussions which 
might ensue, determined Mr. Canning to renew 
the tender of his resignation ns president of the 
Board of Control, which was accepted, In making 
tliesc facts known to one of his constituents at 
Liverpool on the 22d December, he declared his 
intention of absenting himself from England until 
this calamitous affair should be at an end. He 
accordingly did not return until J une 1821. When 
Mr. Canning retired from the head of the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors expressed the 
regret which they felt on the occasion. To this 
sentiment Mr. Canning fully responded, assuring 
the Court of the satisfaction with which tiie official 
intercourse had been carried on between the 
Chairs and himself. 

The position in winch Mr. Canning stood at this 
moment, afforded the Court an opportunity of tes- 
tifying their sense of his peculiar fitness for the 

office 
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office of go\ eraor-general, and they passed an le^ 
unanimous resolution, in March 1822, nominating 
him tliereto, in succession to the Marquis Hastings 

The lamented death of the Marquis of London- Death of Mar 

* quia of Lou 

derrj took place on the J2th August following, donderry 
an event which led to the surmise tliat Mr Can- 
ning, who had not yet sailed for Bengal, although 
nearly complete in his preparations, might be 
detained in this country in the course of the 
official arrangements that would become neces- 
sary But at a dinner gnen to him on the 30th 
August at Lnerpool, as a farewell meeting before 
leaving England, he declared that he knew no 
thing more than the gentlemen around him, of 
the future political arrangements for the country, 
a\ d that he had not suspended his preparations 
lor departure, nor had he any ground beyond that 
which lay open to himself in common with all 
the world, for apprehending that his departure 
was likely to be intercepted 

It was not >ery probable that talents so ad ^ 

mirablv adapted, both for Parliament and office, «CTetHryof 
would be permitted to be lost to the Home ser * 

•* appo ntment to 

Aice of the country On the ISth of September, India. 

Mr. Canning was nominated secretary of state for 
foreign affairs he consequenffy resigned mfo 
the hands of the Court of Directors the appomt- 
meut which they had so lionourably conferred 
upon him India suffered much m the loss of a 
mind *50 comprehensive and highly cultivated 
Lntcrt iming 
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Kntcrtaining most hbcral nnd ^Mth opinions 

on some of tlie most important measures of tlic 
Indn go\ eminent, entirely in consonance mth 
tliose of tlie most \alucd and rocred instruments 
AN ho had taken part in the administration of tliat 
immense and interesting empire 

Sir Thomas INIunro, who liad been appointed 
go\crnor of Madras in 1819, \\ rote to Mr Canning 
from thence on the Jst of May 1823 

I \\oultl lia%c written sooner bad I not bctn prc\ontcd by 
the expectation of seeing y on m India Tlint hope i« now at 
an end , and as I can liaxe no claim to intrude upon your 
time in your new dunes, I write merely for tlie purpose of 
taking 101% e of } ou as chief director of Indn affairs Your 
not coming has been a groat di«appomtment to me but I 
do not regret it , I rather, for the sake of the tounlry , rejoice 
that you haM. remained at home Every man who feels for 
Its honour, must bo proud to see that there are public men 
who prefer fame, founded on the exertion of great nnd 
useful talents to wealth and splendour \s minister, you 
can still be of great seraice to India, b> supjwrting mea 
sures calculated fonts advantage, and by gmng India the 
•iame freedom of trade as England By not coming, y ou hav c 
escaped the irksome task of toiling daily through heaps of 
heavy long-<lravvn papers I never had a very high opinion 
of our records, but it was not until my last irtum that I 
knew tliat they containevl such a mass of useless trash * 

When the point of n successor to the important 

office, 

• It Is a singular circnmstance, that these tw o eminent men 
pawl the debt of nature within a few weeks of each other Hnd 
the one returned home as he ongmally intended and the other 
proceeded as governor general their lives m ghl probvbly have 
been spired to their cuimtrv 
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office, thus \acated, came under consideration, U\o 1823 
names ere brought before the Court of Directors, ^point^'oo' 
the Earl Amlierst being proposed by the Chairs, general 
and Lord William Bentinck on his own appeal to 
the Court The latter personage observed, on this 
as on all other occasions, that frankness and can* 
dour hich are inherent qualities in an honourable 
and independent mind , his lordship felt that he 
had strong claims on the consideration of the East- 
India Company , he had rendered them good and 
faithful service, and had been abruptly and unce- 
remoniously dismissed from office when m the act 
of following out principles admitted to have been 
sound and judicious His lordship’s preiious ar- 
quamtance with the affiurs of India was a strong 
additional recommendation It was nevertheless 
determined that his lordship’s further services in 
the East should be postponed to a future day 
Lord Amherst accordingly proceeded as governor- 
general, which office lie assumed on the 1st of 
August 1823 : Mr. Adam having filled it from 
January 1822, when the Marquis of Hastings 
quitted Bengal 

The war with A\a, as had been the case 
with Mysore in 1799, and with Nepaul in 1814, 
was devolved upon the Governor-general as a 
legacy by his predecessor Lord Amherst found 
himself, in a few months after his arrival, con- 
strained to take measures for the support of the 
British pou Cl Differences had been occasioned at 

an 
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1623. an early period by the incursions of a race of 
people called They were subjects of the 

king of Ava, and had sought refuge in the Com- 
pany’s protection from the cruelties of the Bur- 
mese, who had conquered their country, and in- 
flicted upon them the greatest severities. The 
countenance which they felt thus extended, led 
them to attempt a recovery of the lands from 
whence they had been driven. Frequent skir- 
mishes ensued, and the Burmese pursuing tlie 
fugitives into the Company’s provinces, led to 
aggressions, which it ^vas endeavoured to settle, 
and in future prevent, by a mission to Ava; through 
which it was anticipated a good understanding 
would be established. But the sovereign of Ava 
was vain, haughty, and imperious. Uis successes 
against Munnipoor and Assam had inspired him 
with high conceptions of his own prowess, and 
brought him in more immediate contact with the 
British frontiers. Still Lord Hastings did not 
attach impoitancc to this spirit, nor did his lord- 
ship entertain the slightest apprehension of an 
irruption on the part of Ava. Tlie object of the 
British Government was to maintain a peaceful 
commercial intercourse, and to avoid all measuies 
that might lead to any misunderstanding. The 
conduct of the Burmese at the commencement of 
1824, rendered it impossible to maintain further 
pacific relations. Their ciiicfs, during a period of 

peace, 

• i. page 5G9 
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pence, and^Mthout any pre\ious attemptat expla- 
nation or negotiation, made a night attack, on the 
island of Shapooree, immediately below Tek Nauf, 
on the coast of Arracan, where they drone away 
the small guard of British troop*; stationed on the 
island for its defence, several of whose lives weie 
sacrificed, and they thus took violent possession 
of what was indisputable British property On an 
explanation of^this conduct being demanded from 
the governor of Ava, the enema vauntingly de- 
clared their determination to retain possession of 
the island, and intimated that unless the right of 
Ava to Shapooree was distinctl) admitted, tlie 
sovereign of that kingdom would invade the Bri- 
tish territories Immediately following this attack, 
the commanding officer and some of tlie crew of 
the Company’s cruiser Sophia were detained on 
shore by the Burmese and earned into the mte- 
nor, and although ultimately released, it was 
without any explanation or apology for so unjus 
tifiable a proceeding Other hostile acts were 
committed, at the same time, by some Burmese 
officers commanding on the north-eastern part of 
their country, comprising the disputed boundary 
between Kulee and Wunnipore, contiguous toCa 
char They actually advanced their troops into the 
latter provinces, and took post within five miles 
only of the town of Sylhet, and only two hundred 
and twentj six from Calcutta Cachar w as under 
the protection of the British Government, from 

whence 
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182 V. whence also the Burmese generals planned the 
conquest of Jinteea, immediately adjoining Ca- 
char : calling on the rajah to acknowledge his 
allegiance to the government of Ava. 
rociamation Tliesc repeated aggressions constrained the 
m ' Governor-general to issue a proclamation on the 
5th of March, by which the Ava Government was 
declared to be in the position of^a public enemy. 
All British subjects, both European and native, 
were accordingly prohibited from holding commu- 
nication with the people of that state until the 
differences were terminated. The causes of these 
measures were then e.xplained : — ** The deliberate 
silence of the court of Amerapoora, as well as the 
combination and extent of the operations under- 
taken by its officers, leave it no longer doubtful, 
that the acts and declarations of the subordinate 
authorities are fully sanctioned by their sovereign. 
The Governor-general in Council, therefore, for 
the safety of the subjects, and the security of our 
districts, already seriously alarmed and injured by 
• the approach of the Burmese armies, has felt him- 

self imperatively called on to anticipate the threat- 
ened invasion. The national honour no less ob- 
viously requires, that atonement should be had for 
wrongs so wantonly inflicted, and so insolently 
maintained : and the national interests equally 
demand that we should seek, by an appeal to 
arms, that security against future insult and ag- 
gression, which the arrogance and grasping spirit 
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of the Burmese government have denied to friendly 
expostulation and remonstrance ” 

The war m which the British Government was 
abovit to engage, was thus one of self-defence and 
violated territory. In contemplating the measures 
adopted for the prosecution of hostilities, the great 
deficiency of information possessed bj the official 
authorities at Calcutta regarding the country, its 
routes, and passes, as well as the want of opinion 
and advice of experienced authorities on the best 
course of operations, and the most favourable 
period for commencing them, was thoroughl) ap- 
parent It was not to be expected that Lord 
Amherst, who, with the exception of the embassy 
to China in 1815, had been in no way con- 
nected with the East, should have any intimate 
acquaintance with the general state of aftairs in 
India, and still less could it be supposed that 
he should possess anj knowledge of a people, 
or the interior geography of a country, of which 
the official functionaries themselves appear to 
have been so little cognizant The advamce from 
Bengal was at one time intended to have been 
made into Ava through Arracan, and the force 
acting simultaneous! j, was to proceed from Ca- 
cliar , but Arracan was found too unbcalth} to 
admit of that plan being earned forward. 

At length, in the month of May, a considerable 
force was assembled at Port Coniwa!h«5, under 
^OL. II 2r Major 
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Major-general Sir Archibald Campbell and Com- 
modore Grant. ' On the 1 1 th of that month, 
Rangoon, the principal seaport of Ava, surren- 
dered to the British troops. A detachment from 
the main body of his force had been sent against 
the island of Cheduba, situated to the south of 
Akyab, on the Arracan coast, under Brig.-general 
M'Creagh; and another against Nigrais, at the 
entrance of the Irrhvaddy, under Major Wahab. 
Both measures were successful : but the latter 
island proved to be not worth retaining. On the 
10th of June a successful attack was made on 
the enemy’s stockades at Kemmundine ; the 
army advanced up the river, accompanied by the 
flotilla. 

On the 1st of July, the enemy made a general 
attack on the'British force, but were repulsed ; 
and in another engagement, on the 8th, the enemy 
suffered very severely. The steam-boat which 
accompanied the flotilla, was of the greatest ser- 
vice. In connexion with this fact it has been 
related, that the Burmese had an ancient tradi- 
tion, by which their capital would remain invin- 
cible against all enemies, until a vessel .should 
advance up the Irriwaddy without oars or sails! 
This may have led the court of Ava to as.sumc 
sucli ungrounded confidence ; althougI> they, as 
well as ourselves some few years before, could 
nc\cr have dreamed that a steam-boat, without 

oars 
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oars or sails, would be ad\ancing up their great i82i 
Tiver, in hostile array, towards the capital * 

On the coast of Tenassenm, the valuable pos- 
sessions of Tavoi and Mergui were captured by a 
force under Colonel Miles , and an important con- 
quest ^vas made on the 30th of October of Mar- 
taban, by a force dispatched from the Rangoon 
river, under Colonel Godwin The submission of 
Tenassenm followed, which brought the whole of 
the Burmese coast into subjection to the British 
authority. On the 1st December Sir Archibald 
Campbell defeated the Bundoolah, who com- TheUmdoo 

* I>b defeated 

manded a force which was stated to consist of 
fifty or sixty thousand men , and the British ge- 
neral stormed the works thrown up by the Ava 
chief, which greatly dispirited their attempts at 
defence The Burmese war-boats were at the 
same time successfully attacking the British flo- 
tilla, whilst the mam array was thus making pro- 
gress against the enemy, the Burmese gained an 
advantage at Raraoo, m Chittagong, and got pos 
session of the stockade station of Tek Naaf but 
their troops m Silhet retreated before a force under 
Colonel Jones After some operations at the 
openingof 1825, Sir A Campbell made prepara- 
JJ3 Tebruary for advanciry^ from Rangoon 
towards Prome 

General 

• Tins anecdote was relatetl lo the author Colonel Sir 
John IlopXmson, who comraandctl the Madru artillery in the 
Ay a war 
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1625. General Cotton, with the flotilla under Captains 

Alexander and Chads, of the Royal navy, ad- 
vanced towards Donabew, for the purpose of re- 
ducing that stronghold of the enemy. The advance 
was retarded by a variety of impediments, together 
with the extreme intricacy of the passage and 
want of w’ater, with numerous shallows, while 
the enemy, well acquainted witli the navigation, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to station 
war-boats, from which they greatly annoyed our 
troops. It was not till the Gth of March that the 
Armr reftcJies British fofces readied a position two miles below 
Donabwv. Donabcw*. The enemy refusing to surrender, pre- 
parations were made on the 7th to commence an 
attack on the stockade, with a detachment under 
Colonel O’Donogliuc and Major Hardy. After 
a gallant opposition by the enemy, tliey gained 
the first line of defence. On attempting the second, 
situated about six hundred yards from the pagoda 
stockade, the enemy had made such cficctual 
preparations that, aftersevere loss, the detachment 
w:is constrained to retire; when General Cotton, 
rather than risk the great loss which would even- 
tually have been entailed by pressing operations, 
of the success of which lie had no doubt, dc- 
lorminod to rcimbark and await reinforcements. 
Sir A. Campbell, from premature reports, believed 
that the operations had been successful, arnl con- 
«<e(juently made a retrograde movement and ap- 
proached Donabcw, where he niTi\cd on the 25tli, 

•' and 
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and opened a communication with General Cot- ia >3 
ton. 

On the27tli batteries having been erected, they 
opened on the 1st of April, and on the 2d Sir A 
Campbell had the satisfaction to learn that the 
enemy were in full retreat. Donabew was taken 
possession of, and Sir A. Campbell resumed his 
advance towards Prome, which place he entered Bntsi. army 
on the 25th of April Tlungpore had capitulated to 
Colonel Richards on the 1st of July, by which 
the Burmese were expelled from Assam. General 
Shuldham was advancing amongst impenetrable 
jungles towards Munniporc, situated about two 
hundred miles west of the capital of Ava, and 
General Morrison succeeded in gaming possession 
of Arracan, after defeating the enemy in several 
brilliant operations 

On the 17 th of September, negotiations for peace Ncgoi aiioM 
were carried on at Meeadi, between Lieut -colonel 
Tidy and Lieutenant Smith and some Burmese 
officers, duly authorized by the Ava minister, 
when articles were exchanged between the par- 
ties, by which a cessation of hostilities from the 
17tU of September to the 17th of October was to 
take place , the chief minister from Ava was to 
tUcBciUsb. authoritwis on. tlve, 2d of October^ 
to enter into negotiations A line of demarcation 
was to be drawn, and as the state of the fir^t 
minister would not admit of Ins moving without 
an attendance of five hundred men witli fire-arms, 

and 
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and fnc hundred vith swords, so the British 
commander would of course be attended by the 
same number, should he deem it requisite Sir 
A Campbell and Sir James Brisbane met the Ava 
commissioners on the2d of October these pacific 
preliminaries terminated in the recommencement 
of hostilities, the King of A\ a refusing to ratify 
any conditions which contemplated the cession of 
territory, or indemnification for the expenses of 
the w ar As tlie rainy season had set m, no further 
operations could be effected till October Prou 
sions had to be conveyed from Rangoon, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles up the Irnwaddy, by 
a flotilla under Captain Alexander, R N Bycom- 
mand of the king, his army of sixty thousand men 
advanced to attack the British force at Prome 
The enemy evinced considerable skill m taking 
up their position Colonel JVI'Dougal being killed 
in reconnoitring their works, the e\ent led to a 
retreat The Burmese chief, on this movement, 
approached nearer to the British position, but 
with great caution and considerable skill, defend- 
ing his advance by the erection of stockades On 
the Ist December 1825. Sir A Campbell moved 
out of Prome to attack the enemy, dividing Ins 
force into two divisions, the right under General 
Cotton, the other commanded by himself The 
right division came first upon the enemy and dis- 
lodged him from his stockades , the chief himself 
Icll amongst the slam Sir A Campbell s force 

raoiccl 
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mo^ed on to attack the enemy m Ins retreat , the i85>a 
pursuit and subsequent arrangements, in conjunc 
tion with the flotilla, completely effected the dis- ^ 
persion of the Burmese force on the eastern bank 
of the Irn^Naddy, with the loss of all their artil- 
lery, ammunition, and military stores General 
Cotton’s force, intended to attack the enemy on 
the western bank of the nver, was accordingly 
conveyed across by the flotilla on the 5th Decern 
her, and earned the stockades, leaving a consi 
dcrable number of the Burmese troops dead on 
the field, and dispersing the remainder 

Sir A Campbell lost not a day in advancing 
towards the capital he reached Meeady on the 
19th, and arrived within five miles of Patanogab, 
opposite Mallown, vv here the whole of the enemy’s 
force was assembled On the 26th they sent a 
flag of truce On the 1st of January a conference 
was held, when, as at first, they resisted the pay- 
ment of money and the cession of terntory but 
on the 3d, the Ava commissioners finally signed Trotyof peace 

•' ” concluded but 

a treaty, by which Arracan, Meig^ui, Tavoi, &.c , not ratified 
were ceded to the Company Assam, Cachar, 
and Munnipore were to be placed under princes 
named by the Bntish Government, and a crore of 
rupees was to be paid by instalments, for indem 
nihcation oi the expenses The treat} was to 
be returned ratified by the King within fifteen 
da}S The Burmese were never sincere in their 
belief tint it would be ratified, and their officers 

w ished 
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182 C. wished Sir A. Campbell to retiie to Promc. The 
18th was the day on wliich the ratification was 
to arrive. It did not appear; accordingly, on 
the 19th the batteries erected by Sir A. Camp- 
bell opened upon the enemy’s position. Colonel 
Sale, of H.M. service, dropped down the river to 
assault the front of the enemy’s position, while 
other detacliments, under General Cotton, and 
Colonels Hunter, Godwin, and Parlby, crossed to 
attack Mallown. Colonel Sale was wounded in 
his boat ; but his detachment, under Major Firth, 
behaved admirably : the enemy were defeated on 
the 25th January, and Sir A. Campbell marched 
towards Ummerapoora. On his march he was 
assured through Mr. Price, an American missio- 
nary, and Mr. Sandford, a British prisoner, direct 
from the King of Ava, that his Majesty, desired 
peace, and wished to ascertain the lowest terms 
that could he insisted on. But Sir A. Campbell 
declining to halt his army after what had taken 
place, the enemy ventured another engagement, 
when Pagliam Mew was taken possession of by 
the conquerors, and no force being left to oppose 
any effectual check, tlie road was open to Umme- 
rapoora. 

v»i‘>aweuid Throughout the whole course of the war the 

Bliofdeo , 

Government, under Sir Thomas Munro, 
had given the most powerful and efficient support. 
Sir Thomas Munro had desired to be relieved fioni 
his charge in 1823; but the breaking out of the 

war. 
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war, which e\ent appears to have surprised him 
even more than individuals in this country, deter- 
mined him to remain at his post so long as he felt 
enabled to render any service During the pro 
gress of the war he ^vas incessantly engaged in 
discu’^'sions and inquiries, and correspondence con- 
nected with its prosecution 
A strong feeling had arisen in England adverse 
to Lord Amherst, owing to the protracted opera- Amherst, 
tions, winch it ^vas inferred might have been ter 
minated much more rapidly. But his lordship’s 
situation ■^^as one of great difficulty he ^vas new 
to India , until within a few weeks of Ins nomi 
nation as goiernor general, the idea of proceeding 
thither could never have entered into his contem 
phtton , whilst the most extraordinary want of 
information pre\ ailed among the authorities at 
Calcutta regarding the Burmese, as well as their 
mihtarj power, their mode of warfare, their re 
sources, and the population of their country The 
war was not a matter of option, it was impelled 
by unavoidable necessity 

The peace ultimately effected was attributed to 
the firmness and judgment of Lord Amherst bj 
persevering in offensive operations m opposition to 
all that vv'as urged m fav our of defensive measures 
Ills lordship was in constant correspondence with 
Sir Thomas Munro An expression of the heart 
felt obligations of the Supreme Government was 
convejed to tliat of Hladras, for (heir ever active 

and 
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1820 . and cordial co-opcralion m the conduct of tlic 
^\ar: the Supreme Government felt happy to 
avow, that they were mainly indebted for its 
prosecution to a successful issue, to the extraor- 
dinary exertions of the Government of Fort St. 
George, 

Good conduct Not tlic Icast remarkable circumstance in the 
troopi war was the alacrity and cheerfulness with which 

the native troops, without a single exception, and 
to an extent far beyond all precedent, disregarded 
their habits, attachments, and prejudices, and 
embarked on board ships, and proceeded to a 
foreign country ; submitting, without repining, to 
hardships and privations at the simple call of pio- 
fessional duty The most important and effectual 
aid w'as afforded by his Majesty’s squadron, under 
the late Sir James Brisbane, throughout the ope- 
ratioiis Thanks were voted by Parliament and by 
the East-India Company to tlie joint forces, naval 
and military, both King’s and Company’s, which 
had been engaged , the Court of Directors con- 
firmed the grant of batta to tlie army by the Bengal 
Government, and authorized an addition, making 
the total sum granted nearly half-a-millioa sterling 
Bbur^ofc early part of 1825, dunng the operations 

against the Burmese, the attention of the Bengal 
Government was called to the proceedings at the 
fortress of Dhurtpore, where Doorjun Sal, aided 
by Ins brother Madoo Sing, attempted to usurp 
the rights of Bulwunt Sing, their cousin, a minor, 

and 
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and rightful heir to Buddoo Sing, the deceased ifas 
rajah. All exertions and intreaties on the part 
of the resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, to induce 
Doorjun Sal to abstain from the course he was 
pursuing, proving fruitless, offensive operations 
^^e^e resolved on Its reduction became an ob- sieeecieter 
ject of great importance, with reference to the 
generally received impression by the natives that 
It was invulnerable, owing to the celebrated and 
successful defence which it made when besieged 
by Lord Lake m 1805 The late Bishop Heber 
observed “ It is reallyslrange how much impor- 
tance has been attached to the fortress of Bburt- 
pore , even m the Carnatic, Sir Thomas Munro 
tells me, tlie native princes \>ould not believe that 
it ever could be taken, or that the JAts were not 
destined to be the rallying point of India.” It 
as a to^^ n of great extent, and every where 
strongly fortified, being surrounded by a mud wall 
of great height and thickness, with a very wide 
and deep ditch The circumference of both town 
aud fort was above eight miles, and the walls m 
all that extent were flanked with bastions at short 
distances, on which was mounted numerous artil- 
lery The preparations for the attack w ere made on 
a large and complete scale, calculated to ensure 
ultimate success On the 10th of December, Lord 
Combermere appeared before it with an army of 
upwards of twenty thousand men, and a field of 
more than a hundred pieces ofartiHerj . During the 

night 
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night the enemy had cut the bund or embankment 
of lake to the nortliward, for the purpose of filling 
the broad and deep ditch: a most essential means 
of defence, which had contributed largely to the 
successful resistence of the place in \805. But 
they had been too tardy with this operation : the 
British troops arrived in time to make themselves 
masters of the embankment, and repair the breach 
before a sufficient quantity of water had flowed 
into the fosse to render it impracticable. The fol- 
lowing days were occupied in reconnoitring the 
works and determining the points of attack, until 
the battering train and its appurtenances should 
have come up, the fortress occasionally firing 
upon the reconnoitring parties, and skirmishes 
taking place between small detachments and the 
enemy’s cavalry encamped under the walls. 

Lord Conibermerc, desirous to save the women 
and children from the horrors of a siege and of a 
bombardment, like that which must follow from 
such a battering train as he was about to employ, 
addressed a letter to Doorjun Sal on the 21st, 
calling upon him to send them out of the fort, 
promising them a safe conduct through the British 
camp, and allowing four-and-twenty hours for 
that purpose before he should open lus fire upon 
the town. 

IIa\ing received an evasive answer. Ills lordship 
again sent to him, allowing a further evtension of 
the lime for twelve hours: but the Ituinanc offer 
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was not accepted. On the 23d, therefore, every m 
tljing being in readiness to commence operations, 
and the north-east angle of the works having been 
fixed upon as the point of attack, the besiegers, 
under a heavy fire, took possession of a ruined 
village called Kuddum Kiindcc, and of Buldeo 
Sing’s garden, and completed their first parallel 
at the distance of about eight hundred yards from 
the fort. On the morning of tlie 24th two bat- 
teries, erected at these two points, opened upon 
the town, and on the 25th another more advanced 
battery between them having likewise begun its 
firo within two hundred and fifty yanls of the 
north-east angle, the defences of the cast side of 
that part of the works were in a great measure 
destroyed. A battery was then constructed, bear- 
ing on the north face of the same angle, at a dis- 
tance of about two hundred and fifty yards. The 
rest of December was employed in a similar 
manner, in strcngtlicning thcold batteries, erect- 
ing new ones, and pushing forward the works ; a 
constant fire, which Icftscarcclya roof uninjured, 
being kept up against the town, while the enemy 
seemed to be reselling his resources to the last; 
and the operations of the besiegers were exposed 
to no material interruption. On the 3d Januaiy’ is»fj 
1820 the arlUlery began to breach the curtains . 
tlic ditches in front were found to lie dry, and 
from the ruggedness of tlic counterscarp, ofTcred 
fev^cr obstacles than had been cxpcctctl. Such, 

however. 
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182 C. however, was the tenacity of the tough mud walls, 
that they resisted the effects of shot better than 
masonry would have done ; it was found that the 
batteries were insufficient to breach them, and 
recourse was had to mining. On the evening of 
the 6th, a mine was commenced in the scarp of 
the ditch on the northern face of the work, with 
the purpose of improving the breach ; but the 
engineers, fearing that they might be discovered if 
they continued their operations during the day, 
sprung it at daylight on the following morning, 
when it was not sufficiently advanced to have any 
material effect upon the wall ; in making a second 
attempt, the miners were driven away, having 
been countermined from tlie interior before they 
had entered many feet; and the gallery was sub- 
sequently blown up. It being discovered that the 
enemy were keeping watch in it. On the 14th, 
another mine, under one of the bastions, was 
exploded too precipitately, and failed of its effect. 
Two more mines were immediately driven into 
the same work, which were sprung on the IGtIi so 
successfully, that with the aid of a day’s battering, 
they effected an excellent bread), which was 
reported to be practicable. On the 17th, the mine 
under the north-east angle was completed, and 
the following day was fixed for the storm. 

Early in the morning of the 18th, the troops 
destined for the assault established themselves in 
the advanced trenches, unpcrceivcd by the enemy. 
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Tlie left breach was to be mounted by the brigade 
of General Psicolls, headed by the 59th Regiment ; 
that on the right, by General Reynell’s brigade, 
headed by the 14th regiment, the explosion of the 
mine under the north-east angle was to be the 
signal for the attack At eight o’clock the mine 
was exploded with terrific effect, the whole of 
the salient angle, and part of the stone ca\alier in 
tlie rear, were lifted into the air, which for some 
time was m total darkness , but from the mine 
having exploded m an unexpected direction, or 
from the troops having been stationed, m conse- 
quence of miscalculation, too near It, the ejected 
stones and masses of earth killed, in their fall, 
several men of the regiment at the head of the 
column of attack, and severe!) wounded three 
ofBcers Thej fell so thickly about Lord Comber- 
mere himself, that Brigadier-gcneral IMcCombe, 
who vv as standing next to him, w as knocked dovv n, 
and two sepojs, w how ere within a few feet of him, 
were killed on the spot The troops immediately 
mounted to the assault with the greatest order and 
steadiness, and, notwithstanding a determined 
opposition, earned the breaches The left breach 
vas tlic more difficult of the two , the ascent was 
verj. steep, but the troojis pressed on, and quickly 
«;urmountcd it, the gremdicrs moving up it slow Ij 
and resolutelj, wnthout jet drawing a tngger m 
return for the vollies of round shot, grape, and 
musketry wliich were fired upon them Some of 

the 
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the foremost of the enemy defended the breach, for 
a few minutes, with great resolution ; but as the 
explosion of the mine had blown up three hundred 
of their companions they were soon compelled to 
give way, and were pursued along the ramparts. 
Whenever they came to a gun which they could 
move, they turned it upon their pursuers, but 
they were immediately killed by tlie grenadiers 
and the gun upset. In two hours the whole ram- 
part surrounding the town, although bravely de- 
fended at every gateway and bastion, along wjtli 
the command of the gates of the citadel, were in 
possession of the besiegers, and early in the after- 
noon the citadel itself surrendered. Brigadier- 
general Sleigh, commanding the cavalry, having 
been entrusted with preventing the escape of the 
enemy’s troops after the assault, made such a dis- 
position of his forces, that he succeeded in securing 
Doorjun Sal, who with his wife, two sons, and 
one hundred and sixty chosen horse, attempted to 
force a passage through tlic 8th Light Caralry. 

The loss of the enemy could not be computed at 
Ims than four thousand killed ; and owing to the 
disposition of the cavalrj-, hardly a man bearing 
arms escaped. Thus, as by the surrender of tlic 
to^\ni nil the stores, arms, and ammunition fell 
into the po<isc<iston of tlic victor, the whole mili- 
tap ]>owcr of the Bliurtporc state might be con- 
7! unnihilatwi. Tljc fortifications were 

I enu) inhc^l ; the piincipal bastion* and part* of 

several 
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‘^cvcnl curtains ^\e^c blovn up on the Gth of Te- 
bruarj , it being left to the mins to complete the 
mm The fatty bourg, or “bastion of Mctor)’,” 
built, as the Bhurtporeans taunted, %Mth the 
bones and blood of British soldiers who fell in the 
assault under Lord Lake, nas now laid lou, and 
among its destro3ers^^ere some of those \erj men 
^\ho, twenty jears before, **had been permitted,’ 
in the boasting language of the natives, “ to fly 
from its eternal walls” In fact, the fort, in a 
military point of view, was in a state of complete 
rum, open in every direction, and would demand 
as much expense, or nearlj so, to render it again 
formidable, as would raise another in a new post* 
tion AH the other fortresses within the rajahs 
dominions immediatelj surrendered tlie inhabi- 
tants returned to their abode«, and the rajah was 
reinstated in his authority Lord Conibermere 
broke up his camp to return to Calcutta on the 
20th February, aud ai rived there early m Apnl 
Thanks were voted by Parliament and bj the 
East India Company, the prize money arising 
from the capture, granted to the Companj by 
the King, was ordered by the Court of Directors 
to be distributed among the army 

In January 1820 the Bombay Presidency was coiaporr 
involved m a discussion with the Rajah of Cola- 
pore, a small independent Mahratta state in the 
province of Bejapoor The British Government, 
anxious to avoid a rupture, endeavoured, through 
2 Q the 
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the^ lesident, to adjust the difference which had 
arisen, without having recourse to extreme mea- 
sures The rajah, deaf to all remonstrance, and 
blind to the real interests of his state, continued 
to disiegard the advice offered to him, he raised 
additional levies of troops, and at once placed him- 
self m a hostile attitude which rendered it in- 
cumbent on the Government to prepare against 
aggression Their remonstrance not only remained 
unanswered, but the rajah, at the head of large 
bodies, commenced plundering the properties and 
territories of his own dependent chiefs, and those 
under the special protection or guarantee of the 
British Government, extorting money from the 
inhabitants by means of excessive cruelties Thus 
forced into actne operations, Colonel "Welsh 
marched from Belgaura with the whole of the 
disposable troops of that station, crossed the 
Gutpurba river on the 12th September, and sub- 
sequently took up a position in the vicinity of 
Katabnghec, in the Colnpore territories, the in- 
Inbitants of which flocked in numbers to Colonel 
M elsh s camp, soliciting protection TJicsc mea- 
sures had the desired effect, the questions pend- 
ing witli the state of Colapore were brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion without recourse to ac- 
tual hostilities, arrangements \^crc entered into 
for securing the peace ami tranquillity of the 
country, and to present, on tlic part of the rajali, 
anj 'lolalion of his engagements The articles of 

oerreement 
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agreement were confirmed by the Governor-gene- isa? 
ral on the 24th January 1826 
At this period the public serMce suffered a Death of sr 
severe loss m the death of that eminent individual, 

Sir Thomas INIunro, whose name and opinions 
ha\e been so often referred to in thiSTOlumc His 
interesting life, which is already before the public, 
renders any lengthened allusion to his services un- 
necessary Ne\ crtbelcss, a brief reference to some 
of tlie leading points connected witli his early 
labours, and to the circumstances under which his 
stay m India was so long protracted, may correct 
some misapprehension which exists regarding the 
attention paid by the Court of Directors to his desire 
to be released from the cliarge of Ins government 
His early and %aluable labours were rendered 
in the reienue branch, after he was placed undei 
Colonel Reade m 1792 On his return to England 
m 180S, he threw a completely new light upon 
rainy questions connected with the revenue and 
judicial systems, and was an authontj much 
referred to m the progress of the discussions which 
preceded the Charter Act of 1813 In the follow- 
ing year he returned to Madras, at the head of a 
commission formed for the purpose of revising 
the judicial system The principle upon which 
the judicial system had been first introduced into 
the British possessions in India was highly ap- 
plauded, and the character venerated from whom 
it proceeded , but the experience of twenty years 
2 Q 2 m 
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in Bengal had furnished unequivocal evidence 
that it was impracticable, with every possible ex- 
tension of the establishment, to render it adequate 
to the great end for whicli it was instituted, vh. 
the speedy and impartial administration of jus- 
tice. The expenditure had been augmented from 
the sum of £220,000, at which the annual charge 
for the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
was calculated, exclusive of the charge of police 
and the diet of prisoners, to the sum of £300,000 ^ 
whilst in 1809-10 the charge had increased, in- 
cluding the ceded and conquered territory, only 
to £870,000 ; and the arrears of causes had gone- 
on until, in Bengal, in 1812, the number was 
163.000!* and the expenses of tlie judicial go- 
vernment for India amounted to £1,261,344. 

How w'ell and effectually Sir Thomas Munro 
discharged the important trust reposed in him, 
may be gathered from the fact that, in the year 
1815, under the Madras presidency, before the in- 
troduction of the new system, the number of cau‘=es 
decided by the zillah Judges, assistant judges, 
and registers, was 7,298 ; and by the native judi- 
catures which then prevailed, was 30,687, whilst 
m 1817, by the European officers, itwas4,749r 
and by the native offices, 66,302, showing a nuin- 
her in favonr of the latter period of 32,436. 

Colonel Mimro quitted Madras in .January 1SI9. 
and lauded in England in June following. He 

ha<] 

ri% April 18H. 
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had scarce!) been at home more than a few weeks, i*-'? 
when hewas noniinalcdgo\crnor of Madras, with 
the rank, of major-general and K C B., m suc- 
cession to the lion Hugh Elliott. He proceeded 
to India m the December following, and landed 
at Bombay, where he was reccned by the lion 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in May, and sailed from 
thence m June forl\Iadras,wheie he again arnved 
CNOCtly Within one jear and a*half from the period 
of his last quitting that settlement. 

Ine\erj position in which Sir Thomas Mimro 
was placed, he acquired the esteem and attach- 
ment of both natives and Europeans After the 
lengthened period which he had alread) passed 
m India, he did not propose protracting Ins stay 
in charge of the government beyond three, or at 
most four jears 

He accordingly addressed a letter to the Cliair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Di- *? 

* ^ meet t> r II o«. 

rectors from Gooty, on the 25tb Sei^teuiber 1823, j * 

m which he requested penmssion to resign the from the co- 
situation of governor of flladns in December 
1824, or January 1825 This letter reached the 
India House on the 15th March 1824, and was 
laid before the Court on the next day, when the 
followung answer was written by the command 
of the Court — 

The Hon Jlajor general Sir T lllunro 
Sir 

I ini comniaiidct! to t»sun? jou, that the Court rtgret tint 
an} circumstances should depnt e the Hist Indn Comjuny 

of 
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1827. of talents and qualifications so peculiarly fitted to the high 
and important station which you are about to relinquish. 
The Court further command me to state, that they would 
‘ still have reposed that trust in your hands with entire confi- 
dence, not only from the experience of your past services, 
but fortified by the motives which have prompted the ten- 
der of your resignation ; they, however, believe that they 
shall best consult your wishes by taking measures for the 
appointment of a successor within the period specified in your 
letter. In making this intimation, I obey the instructions 
of the Court in conveying to you the expression of their 
sincere desire, that yourself and family may reach your 
native land in safely, and that you may enjoy in honourable 
retirement the satisfaction arising from a consciousness of 
having discharged the duties of an extended career of public 
service with advantage to the East-India Company, and in 
promoting the happiness and welfare of the natives of the 
country in which you liave so long resided. 

Eost-India House, ICib Iirarch 1824- 

The breaking out of tlie Burmese war, which 
was wholly linexpccted by Sir Thomas Munro, 
induced him to forego all thoughts of relinquish- 
ing his post so long as hostilities continued. On 
the 28th lilay 182C, when that war was termi- 
nated, Sir Thomas Munro, had been constrain- 
ed to part with Lady Munro and Ins children 
on account of the health of one of tlie latter, 
lie was most anxious to be relieved at tlic earliest 
possible moment, and addressed the Court to that 
effect. Ills letter was received in London in tlic 
montli of September. At that period of the year 

liis 
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his INIajesty’s ministers are not generally in toi\Ti, 1827 
neither is a full Court of Directors to be cal- 
culated upon The nomination of a successor to 
a man like Sir Thomas Munro nas not to be 
settled in a moment The appointment of the 
Dight Hon S R Lushmgton was made in Jan. 

1827, being ^\lthln as short a time as could be 
reasonably expected , and on the same day that 
meritorious servant of the Companj, i\Iajor gene- 
ral Sir John Malcolm, was nominated goiemorof 
Bombay, in succession to the Hon M Elphin- 
stone 

Doth Mr Lushmgton and Sir John Malcolm 
sailed for their respective goiemmcnts in July 
folloNMOg, m which month the lamented death of 
Sir Thomas Munro took place at Paitercondah, 
near Gooty, caused bj an attack of cholera 

The “ touching correspondence,” justlj so 
termed bj iMr Gleig, m lus Life of this distin- 
guished and lamented public scnTint, shoi\s how 
great as thcsacnfice vvliich he made to meet 
what he felt to be the paramount call of public 
dutj, when he parted with his familj on their 
embarkation for England AVhat those feelings 
must ha\cbeen when all hope had for c\er closed 
of tlieir again meeting, it would be m vam to ima 
gine , but there is nothing calculated to cause 
greater pain*lo thcauthontics, who had desired his 
scniccs, than the belief that unncccssarj dcla>,or 
inattention to the wishes of so valued a ^nant, 

was 
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^^ascMnced by the Court 1 he «!im|)le statement 
already given will prove tint not to have been the 
case The Directors, on tlic receipt of the me- 
lancholy and unexpected intelligence, cime to the 
following resolution 

At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday the 28th 
Novemher 1827 

Resolved unanimously, T-lnt this Court has Icimt 111111 
feelings of the deepest concern the decease of Major general 
Sir Ihomas Munro, KCB, late goiemor of Fort St 
George, and its regret is peculiarly excited by the 1 imented 
eienl haling occurred ot a moment when that distinguished 
officer was on the point of returning to his native land, in 
the enjoyment of his well earned honours, after a long and 
valuable life, which had been devoted to the interests of the 
Company and Iws country 

That this Court cannot fail to bear in mind the aeal and 
devotion manifested by Sir Thomas Munro, m retaining 
charge of the government of Madras, after he had intimat 
ed his wish to retire therefrom, and at a period when the 
political state of India rendered the discliarge of the duties 
of that high and honourable station pccuLarly arduous and 
important and this Court desires to record this expression 
of its warmest regard for the memory of its late valuable 
servant, and to assure his surviving family that it deeply 
sympathizes in the gnef which so unexpected an event must 
have occasioned to them 

Lord Amherst proceeded to the Upper Pro 
Vinces in 1827 On his lordships visit to Delhi 
a final settlement took place of the relations, in 
which the British Government in India stood 
towards the King tf Delhi It terminated the 

implied 
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Lor<l^\*lUm TjtE wishcs cxprcsscd by Uic Court of Directors 
m llieir resolution of Jiilj 1809, tliot Lord Wm 
nor general Bcntinck’s Valuable qualities and honourable 
chancter might be employed as they deserved, 
for the benefit of his countrj/' had been fully 
realized 

Although the blow which his lordship’s feelings 
and interests had received m the East, could not 
be repaired by emplo} ment m Europe, his country 
benefited by his unceasing devotion to advance 
the honour of her arms, during an arduous course 
of service in Portugal, Spam, Sicily, and other 
parts in the Mediterranean 

The period had at length arrived when his lord- 
ship was again to proceed to India, and assume 
the highest post in administering the affairs of the 
British Government 

Being nominated governor-general m July 1827, 
his lordship embarked at Plymouth m H M S 
XJndaiintedy in February 1828, and reached the 
Cape in May, where he met Earl Amherst, who 
had arrived at that colony in H M S Herald, from 
Bengal 
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in cvciy department Ita>ns admitted tliat reasons 
miglit ha\c cMStcd, taking oacli department sepa- 
rately, to justify such increase , but the aggregate 
N\as found to lm\c occasioned a large excess of 
outlay beyond tlic resources from u lienee it ought 
to be defrayed 

The neccssitj of retrenchment had been strongly 
urged in the despatches to India, and Lord Wil- 
liam licnlinck embarked for that country m pos- 
session of the \ic\\s entertained bj the Home 
authorities on this important branch of his lord- 
ship’s future admuuslralion 

Animated by an anxious desire to discharge liis 
duty towards the East-India Company and his 
country, and cherishing the most benevolent 
views for improving tlic condition and promoting 
the happiness of the natnc population, Ins lord- 
ship determined to sec and judge for himself Oii 
his arrival at the seat of goiernraent, he accord- 
ingly announced lus readiness to receiie the most 
uii leserved communication from all classes, and 
allowed of the most perfect freedom of the press, 
but without giving up the power of complete con- 
trol conscious that measures based upon sound 
principles, would stand the test of public scrutiny, 
and satisfied that, although they micjhtfor a time 
prove unpalatable to some portions of the Indian 
community, they would ultimately be found to 
promote the general interests of the empire 

Amongst the earliest measures of his loidships 

government 
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government «as the appointment of two com- 
mittees of finance, the one civH and tlie otlicr 
military, composed of the most intelligent offi- 
cers from each presidency, for the purpose of re- 
vising tlic estahhshments of the three governments. 
Similar committees had been formed wljcn I..ord 
Cornwallis proceeded to India in 178G, and again 
by Lord "Wellesley in 1793. Tlicy met at Calcutta. 
The civil committee was directed to enquire into 
the civil establishments in the general, judicial, 
revenue, and marine departments ; with some few 
limitations, they were left free to push tlicir en- 
quiries to the utmost extent to whicli they might 
consider it necessary or expedient to carr)' tlicm. 
The military committee was to net upon similar 
principles, and, \>ith few c.\ccptions, directed to 
embrace m their investigation all matters con- 
nected willi military finance. 

Circuni*slancc'5, however, arose winch rendered 
it inexpedient to continue the laliours of the mili- 
tary committee, and determined Ins lordship to 
submit, at some future time. Ins vicsss on the 
lies cral {mints connected ssitli tlie Indian army. 
Ilis lonUliiji, fully alive to the •• unncrsal dis* 
like” wliich he had incurred by cnforcmjj onltrs 
for re<Uirlions whicli he knesv to most mhoiis. 
ohserscil : 

I li.'W'.i* nijr •lutr **>1! this I 
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jsos I trust, thnt tlie Court will support ibcir sor- 

CnrTc«into \nnt, s'bo, utmn principle nionc. Ins dctmctl obwlicnce to 
effect reel 1C , ' ' ^ , t 

ton%ortJcml lie n pammount dulj unticr the gi\tn circuinst inccs in 

ly Cot rt ^ ■ca«sp, I shnll aKa)s assume the utmost latitude of 
discretion, hut where a wliote case has l>ccn more than once 
under consideration and ittumctl for execution, I shall olx^ 
tlie orders the responsibility docs not rest with me 

The unfatourabic impressions against Ins lord- 
ship created by his obedience to orders from Eng- 
land, were strengthened by the conduct of the 
commandcr-in-chicf in India, who addressed a 
letter of remonstrance to thcGo^ernmcnt, after the 
publication of the general order dircctmgthc exe- 
cution of the Court’s mslruclions Tins injudicious 
act on the part of so high a public functionary, 
who nas also a member of council, naslollowed 
by a general expression of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the officers, from x\liom numerous memo 
rials nere sent m to the Goicrnment , whilst fur- 
ther and repeated injunctions were received from 
home for measures of economy, the despatches 
pointing out various charges which might be re- 
duced The Court observed * 

)ns Our object m furnishing you with such documents, is to 
indicate some of the pnnapal heads to which your attention 
should be directed, in those efforts to restore our Cnanccs 
which you are laudably engaged in making and to the 
sttady prosecution of which we cannot too earnestly excite 
you 

Again, m another despatch, where a general 

review 

* Finance Letter to Ben^1 10th March 1830 
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review -was taken of the finances of India, the 1 ^ 23 . 
attention of Goiernmenl was drawn to it, 

As a matter of importance \astly incrcasetl in such a 
season of finana il pressure as that which now prevails * 

The«e repeated exhortations were not to be dis- 
regarded , measures of economy were undoubt- 
edly indispensable, but it is not \ery easy to 
form a correct idea of the conflicting feelings 
with which the head of a government has to 
contend, m fulfilling injunctions so materially 
affecting personal interests, especially of an army 
The ungrateful task was certain to entail odium 
upon the party least entitled to bear it jg^g 

In January 1829, the Governor-general visited Toortothe 
the north eastern stations in Bengal, tid Malda, 

Purneah, Dinagepore, and Rungpore, returning 
to the presidency on the 3d February , and on the 
23d embarked on the steamer, for the Proceed, to 

* P W Island. 

eastward An official notification was issued the 
same day, that his lordship, on his return, would 
give private audience to native gentlemen, and to 
all natives of respectability who might wish to 
see him, on making application for that purpose 
through Ins prnate or military secretary A com 
munication was likewise invited of all suggestions 
tending to promote any branch of the national 
industry, to improve the commercial intercourse 
by land and water, to amend any defects in the 
existing establishments , to encourage the diffu- 
sion 

• Finance Letter to Bengal 2olh May 1830 
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Sion of education and useful knowledge, and to 
advance the general prosperity of the Britisli 
empire in India The invitation was addressed to 
allnatnc gentlemen, landholders, merchants, and 
others, and to all Europeans, both m and out of the 
service, including ** that useful and respectable 
body of men,*’ the indigo planters, who, from 
their uninterrupted residence in the Mofussil, had 
peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion upon 
the \anous subjects. 

The Enter’pnzCy steamer, reached Prince of 
AVales’ Island on the Cth March, Malacca the 
10th, and Singapore the lUh From the latter 
settlement she returned on the 13th to Penang, 
which she left on the 18th for Taioy, were she 
armed on the 22d On the 24th she was at 
Amherst, from whence the Go\ernor“generaI 
visited Moulraeiii On the 28th, the steamer 
proceeded to Akjab, which she reached on the 
2d April, and arrwed with Ins lord'^hip at Cal- 
cutta on the 4th of that month 
II s lords! pi The Fcsult of this inspection was a strong con 
firmed by those MctioH on liis lordsliip’s mmd that Prince of Wales’ 
redcigpw Island audits dependencies should be abolished 

Island. 

as a separate goiemment, and annexed to Bengal 
or Madras, under a more simple and less expen- 
sue form of administration A minute to thi*? pur 
port was recorded by the Governor-general, m 
order that Ins mows might receive the sanction of 
the Directors At the same moment, instructions 

were 
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\\cre received from the Court, which entirely con- is^s 
firmed Ins lordsliip*s views , Prince of Wales’ 

Island, with its dependencies, being no longer 
continued as an independent go\ernment, but 
annexed to Bengal 

Various questions pressed themselves upon the General nffa re 

^ ^ ^ ofrcsdenccs 

(Tovernor-general s attention m connexion with 
tlie residencies of Delhi and Lucknow , the col- 
lectorate of Dinagepore j the commissioner at 
Meerut , the state of Bundlecund , the deteriora 
tion of the police , the state of gang robberj , and 
the prevalence of heinous crimes of every dcscrip 
tion at Cawnpore and rumickabad, including 
those of dacoity and thuggism , the progress 
made m the settlement and surveys of the Western 
Provinces , the state of our connexion with Malw a, 

Hydrabad, and Nagpore, and other minor chiefs, 
and likewise with Persia As the Companj s 
connexion with Central India became more fixed Central Ind a. 
and immediate, it was of importance to obtain all 
possible information regarding the territories com 
prised in such a vast extent of country Political 
agents had been appointed to act in Malwa, under 
the resident, at Indore The selection of proper 
instruments had been carefully attended to, every 
thing depending upon their intcgntj, judgment, 
and temper Captains Spears, Alves, and Mac- 
donald, had been chosen bj Sir John Malcolm, 
and proicd themselves adniirablj qualified for the 
dutj Their reports on the general state of the 

^ OL II 2 n country 
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country ^^crc fu\l of wtcrcst Captnm Spears, 
^\llo]lad been long cmploj eel, as unfortunately 
poisoned at Bonswarra, in the Bagur proMiicc, m 
1831. The parties \^ ho perpetrated the deed being 
convietcd on circumstantial c\idcnce only, the 
punishment of their crime was confined to trans- 
portation for life. 

The close of the year 1829 was marked by the 
memorable act of the British Government whicli 
abolished the horrible rite of suttee. 

The Bengal Government had assured the Court 
of Directors in 1824, tliat nothing but the appre- 
hension of c\ ils infinitely greater than those arising 
from the existence of the practice, could induce 
them to tolerate it for a single day • 

The Directors appnzed the Supreme Govern- 
ment, m July 1827, in reply to the foregoing des 
patch, that tlicy were fully sensible of the many 
embarrassing considerations with which the ques- 
tion was beset, when looked at practically Whe- 
ther, m what degree, and xn wliat mode, the ordi 
nary course of civilization, and the results of which 
experience warranted the anticipation from its 
advancement, might be accelerated by a judicious 
and seasonable interposition of the authority or 
influence of the Goyemment, were questions which 
the Court felt to he deserving of the most serious 
deliberation and inquiry They accordingly com- 
mitted the matter to the counsels of the Bengal 

Government, 

* Letter from Bengal 3 1 December 1824 
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Go\ernment, aided by the information and local jsss 
experience of the Company*s scr\ants, ackno^\. 
ledg:jng at the same time, 

That one of the difHcultics attendant on the consideration 
of the subject arose out of the diflcrencc of opinion which 
pres ailetl among the ablest public functionanes, as to the 
saf-tj and expediency of any intcrlerence on the part of 
Government for the suppression of Suttee • 

Lord William Benttnck lost no time m adopting 
measures to effect the desired object The great 
preponderance of the most intelligent and expe- 
rienced of the civil and military officers, consulted 
bj the Go\ernor-generaI, x\as in favour of the 
abolition ; they considered that it might be effected 
^^lth perfect safety. The Council stated, m the 
words of the Governor-general 
We are decidedly in fivour of an open, owed, and ge- 
neral prohibition, resting altogether upon the monl good- 
ness of the act, and our power to enforce it 

It ^\as not matter of surprise that a feeling of 
repugnance should be manifested by a portion of 
the natne community, at so decided an interfe- 
rence with a practice which had long been main- 
tained as a religious rite. 

Not less than 310 instances of \iomen having 
burned themsehes on the funeral piles of their 
deceased husbands occurred in the year 1815 { 

Petitions 

♦ lictter lo Bengal 25tlv July 1827 
•J- ride Judicial De«patdi from BeD<ntl, 4tli December 1829 
ind before Pirhament 4th June 1^0 
t J ide Parliamentary Papers, 1819 
2 R 2 
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Petitions \Ncre accordingly presented to the 
natilMoS«?e° Siiprcmc Go\ernmcnt, m the month of January, 
Tocasurc Ijy certain Hindoos, complaining of such inter- 
fercnce and infraction of their ancient rites and 
usages Lord ‘William Pentmek replied, by ad- 
's ancing additional reasons in support of the mea- 
sure, and stating that an appeal ^^as open to the 
King m Council At the same time, other Hin- 
doos presented an address to Ins Lordship, ex- 
pressing their deep sense of gratitude for the \ alii- 
able protection afforded to the li\es of the Hindoo 
female part of the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment, and for Ins Lordship’s humane and success- 
ful exertions m rescuing them from the gross 
stigma whicli the practice of suttee had hitherto 
attached to their clnracler 

Affect ng in An affecting instance of the repugnance of a 
tee female of high rank to the observance of the nte, 

IS to be found in the conduct of Ahalya Baee, who 
has been already noticed as an extraordinary cha- 
ractci , in ruling the Ilolkar possessions in Malwa * 
She hid lost her only son Her remaining child, a daiigh 
ter, >\as mimed, ind Ind one son, who died it Jlli^sir 
Ills father died tweKc months iftentards. His widow imino- 
diitcly declared her resolutnn to bum wth tlie corpse of 
her husband Her mother ind her sovereign left no effort 
untried, short of coeraon, to induce her to nhindon her fital 
ictolution She humbled herself to the dust before her, 
ind ciUrcitwl licr, ns slie reveretl licr God, not to lea^c her 
desolate and alone upon earth Her daiigliter, ilthough 

nfrectiomtc, 
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affectionate, \eas calm and decided “ You arc old, mother, 18^8 
she said, “and a few jears will end jour pious life. My 
only child and Jiusband are gone, and when you follon, lift 
I feel will he insupportable, but the opportunity of tci- 
minating it ivath honow will then ha\e passed by ' ’ The 
mother, when she found all dissuasion unavailing, deter- 
mined to witness the last dreadful scene She uall^ed in (he 
procession, and stood near the pile, where she was supportcvl 
by two bralmiins, who held her arms Although obviously 
suffering great agony of mmd, she remained tolerably firm 
till the first blaze of the flame made her lose all self-corn 
maiul , and while her shnoks increaseil the noisi made by 
the exulting shouts of the unmense multitude that stood 
around, she was seen to gnaw In anguish those hands she 
could not liberate from the persons by whom slic was held 
After some convulsive efforts, she so far recovered ns to join 
111 the ceremony of batlung m the Nerbuddoli when the 
bodies were consumed She then rctiretl to her palaci, 
where for three dajs, having taken lianlly any sustenance, 
she remaincil so nbsorbcvl in gnof that she nvver uttered a 
wonl ^Vhen rccovcretl from this state, «he scerntd to find 
consolation in building a licaiitiful monument to tlic memory 
of tho«e sht lamentcil 

Tor this touching but melancholy relation, the 
reader is indebted to Sir John Malcolm, who went 
to the spot where the afllicting scene occurred, 
with the venerable Baramul Dada, the maingci 
of Mil} sir, and one of Abalja Bacc’s favourite ser- 
vants. Although much aflcctcd, he took a melan 
choly delight m showing the spotwlicrc the pile 
was made, and tint where lii«! mislrc«:s stood to wit- 
ntss her daughter s sacrifice The event occurred 

about 
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182 a aboutl793. The temple she erected is stated to be 
of the most beautiful and finished workmanship. 

Well might the measure be hailed by tlie friends 
of humanity with heartfelt satisfaction. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck has remarked. 

There prevail tliroughout Indi.i, as in the darkest ages of 
European history, the same ignorance and superstition, the 
same belief in witchcraft, the same confidence in cliarms and 
incantations, the same faith in astrology and omens, the 
practice of human immolation of all sexes and ages, and 
many other barbarous customs opposed to true happiness, 
and repugnant to the best feelings that Providence lias 
planted in the human breast: and it is by the gradual 
operation of European influence over the immense mass of 
native population, that thdr barbarous, and often cruel and 
idolatrous customs, can be eradicated, and supplanted by 
domestic comfort, security of person and property, and 
advancement in education and morals. 

It is satisfactory to know, that neither the ori- 
ginal measure abolishing Suttee, nor the virtual 
confirmation of it by the rejection of the appeal to 
the Privy Council, produced any want of confi- 
dence, or the least degree of alarm, on the part of 
the Hindoo population. 

Remarks on As education advances, and the British power 

the toktaUon t 

of idolatry. is still further extended and becomes more firmly 

fix-eCi, U’i'e •o? Vno'ff iW ate to iolciate 

idolatry in India, avUI press itself more strongly 
upon the consideration of the governing power. 
Where religious rites and offices are not flagrantly 
opposed to the rules of common humanity or de- 
cency. 
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ccncy, they may, from our position in India, * 
demand toleration, however false tlie creed by 
Mhicli they are sanctioned. Such concession in 
no degree exceeds that which is extended to doubt- 
ful creeds in the United Kingdom But toleration 
and protection must go hand in hand in India, or 
tho safety of tlie individuals engaged in tlie cele- 
bration of their rites, howcier absurd or much to 
bo lamented, would not be provided for. Such 
toleration, however, in no way enjoins a partici- 
pation or assistance in such worship, so as to 
identify tlic British authorities, in the eyes of tlic 
people, with It. 1^20 

At tlie close of January, Lord William Ben- si^^orttourto 
tinck proceeded on a short tour to the Upper rro>inef* 
Provinces, \isiting Goruckporc, Burdwan, Gjah, 

Patna, Benares, Juanporc, and other ci\il and 
military stations, examining the diflcrcnt public 
establishment* and departments IJjs lorrlship 
complimented the natives on the public spirit 
vvhicli had prompted them to engage in works of 
general utility, such as the construction of roads, 
bridges, &,c., and encouraged tlioscwlio had the 
reputation of takinga proper interest in the wel- 
fare of their r> oh. After inspecting thc'»tud depots 
m the Central Provinces, he returned on the loth 
March, after a rapid but comprehensive tour, bj 
the Sunderbunds to Calcutta. 

His lordship watched, with aiivious solicitude, 

* ihc flltir,. 

the education of the intiv cs . the reports sent Iiomc 
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in the course of the year gai e the most promising 
accounts of the progress made m the acquisition 
of the English language According to the testi- 
mony of Mr Bird, of the civil service, the desire 
to learn the English language was extending uni- 
versally at the principal stations m the Mofussil 
There was no religious prejudice against it, while, 
by giving complete access to European ideas and 
sentiments, it has the strongest tendency to weaken 
the prejudices of the natnes against the other 
branches of education given at the Government 
institutions The English class at the Madnsea 
had furnished well-qualified members for the sta- 
tion of vakeels at the several courts, as well as for 
that of law-officers in the natiic courts and there 
were three thousand youths studying the English 
language at Calcutta 

The affairs of the Company in China had in- 
duced the Select ComroiUee to solicit support from 
the Go\ernor general, and the presence of some 
of his Majesty’s ships of war His lordship wisely 
determined to ascertain the exact position in n hicli 
the supercargoes stood towards the local goiern- 
ment, before he acquiesced m tlic extensue re- 
quisition made for an armed force Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, whose reputation stood so dcscncdly 
high m public estimation, offered Ins semecs for 
the purpose of effecting, if possible, an amicable 
tcrmnnlion of the diffcrciiccs lie to ln\c 
proceeded m a steamer, ^^hlcl» it>\ixs calculated 

would 
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would reach the factory in thirty days, from Cal- isso 
cutta : but the mission was fortunately rendered 
unnecessary by the receipt of accounts from the 
supercargoes, that a good understanding had been 
restored, and that the trade was proceeding as 
usual 

The proposition for constituting a legislative ^psiatve 
council in India, had been for some months under 
the consideration of the Government. Before the 
Governor-general quitted the presidency for the 
Upper Provinces, he transmitted, in a despatch to 
the Court of Directors, m the month of October, 
the draft of a proposed Bill, which had been pre- 
pared m communication Mith the judges of the 
Supreme Court, for the purpose of being sub- 
mitted to Parliament The measure was taken up 
on tlie discussion of the Cliartcr m 1833, and 
forms a prominent part of the provisions of the 
new Act 

Questions of areat interest and importance re- QoMuonasto 

° * rcmoring Uic 

garding the reieniie, the police, and the judicial council 
sjstcm, as mcH ns other matters of moment m 
the Upper and Western Provinces, comprising 
also Central India, demanded the close and per- 
«:onal inspection of the Goernor-gencral IIis 
lordship was most anxious to carry Milh him into 
these parts the members of council and the secre- 
taries, m order to form a gmemment on the spot, 
for the purpose of discussing and deciding on the 
most eligible course to be pursued in each matter 
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as it arose. No doubt as to the law permitting of 
such a measure had occurred to his lordship ; and 
he was fortified in this intention by the concurrent 
opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe. Precedent too 
was in its favour; for when Mr. Duncan, gover- 
nor of Bombay, was deputed to Surat in 1799,* 
the Governor-general intimated to him tliat ho 
would carry the powers of government with him. 
In the present instance, the law was declared to 
be opposed to the proceeding, and tliat tlic powers 
of government could alone be exercised at Cal- 
cutta. Ilis lordship was accordingly constrained 
to proceed in his individual capacity, and to form 
his own judgment on the state of affairs, and the 
measures wliicli might be rendered necessary. 
Strong objections have been taken to these tours 
by a governor-general. If made merely to gratify 
curiosity they arc unjustifiable, even upon the 
ground of expense alone. But under tlic native 
rule, a circuit was made annually by tlic chief, for 
the purpose of hearing and seeing in person the 
actual circumstances and condition of the people 
and country ; and in the instance in question there 
was ample justification. 

An official announcement was made in October, 
of fftc <jo> ernor-gcncrafs intention to quit the 
presidency, in prosecution of his tour, in order 
that all. persons having occasion to nddrc'^s hi** 
lordship might bo guided in despatching their 

letters 
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letters to meet him in the course of his route, 
which was to embrace Allahabad, Bundlecund, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Bareillj, Moradabad, and 
hleerut Rajah Gopaul Smg. on the arrival of the 
Governor general at Buxar, presented an address, 
thanking his lordship for having abolished suttee 
Passing Landour and Massouree, the Governor- 
general proceeded through the Dhoon, by Kheree, 
to Saharunpore, and ascended the hills to Saba- 
thoo, at the commencement of April 1831 Quit- 
ting Simlali m October, his lordship proceeded to 
Rooper, on the banks of tlic Sutlej On the 
23d of that month the interesting interview took 
place witli tlic Maharajah Runjeet Sing, Mhicli 
terminated m cementing the good understanding 
existing between the British Goicmmenl and the 
cliicf of Lahore 

Diinnff the staj of the Goicrnor-ccncral at ''iwoMor 

° Rurn«v 

Sitnlah, Lieutenant Bumes, ^^ho had been on a 
mission to the I^Iaharajali from Bombay, in 1831, 

^\itha letter from tlic King of England, and a 
pre^entof some horses, joined Ins lordship’s camp 
llaiing successfully naiigatcd the Indus, and 
being anxious to explore the countries of Central 
Asia, Ijing between that riicrnnd the Casjiian, 
he not onlj obtained the Goiemor-gcncral s sanc- 
tion for the prosecution of the object, butrcccncd 
from Ins lordsliip the most liberal encouragement 
in lus undertaking. 

The result of this officers researches were for- 

wanltd 
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1830. warded from Calcutta in liis own charge, he being 
deputed to England to afford information on the 
various subjects connected with his mission. The 
political condition, the commercial relations, the 
military capabilities, and the geographical features 
of the countries between the Caspian and the Indus, 
were fully developed. General views of policy, 
with reference to tliose countries, were also pre- 
pared, and sent hence by the Governor-general’s 
Aisoofcoionei ordcrs. His lordship being desirous to effect a 
sundef ^ treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, despatched Co- 

lonel Pottinger in the character of envoy from the 
Supreme Government, for the purpose. He left 
Bombay on the 4th December 1831 with his as- 
sistants, and reached Ilydrabad, on the Indus, on 
the 2Gth January. His judicious conduct fully 
justified the selection which hod been made by 
the Governor-general. He inspired those suspicious 
chiefs with a confidence which led to the conclu- 
sion of treaties for opening and navigating that 
river. 

These proceedings having caused some anxious 
inquiries by Runjeet Sing, Captain Wade repaired, 
under the orders of the Governor-general, to the 
Maharajah’s court, and not only satisfied the mind 
oFliis liigliness as to the object, in which he fully 
concurred, but also obtained his adherence to the 
treaty, and his zealous co-operation for opening 
the other rivers in the Punjab. The Governor- 
general proceeded by Kurnaul to Delhi. 


Tlic 
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The affairs of the residency at this capital of isso 
the king, called for the presence of the supreme 
authority. Tlie royal family had for some time 
been rising into a degree of importance m public 
estimation, neither known to or appreciated by 
the Government 

The relation in which the British power was to 
stand towards the King of Delhi, was finally set- 
tled during Lord Amherst’s visit in 1827 His 
raajestj appealed against that decision to the 
King of England, and deputed Ram Mohun Roy 
for the purpose of prosecuting the matter. This 
fact was not known when that intelligent and dis- 
tinguished nativo quitted Bengal for Europe. It 
was an attempt to gam the mastery over the 
British representative, that is, the Governor-gene- 
ral, who was looked upon somcwliat in the cln- 
racter of naib or vakeel of the Companj The 
attempt by the king at an appeal made n con- 
siderable impression m favour of the rojal family, 
and the influence of his majesty, whose populanty 
wns also promoted at (his time by the conduct 
of the acting resident at Delhi He insulted, and 
beat the passengers in the open streets, whenever 
they omitted to make obeisance to Inm Tins 
treatment natural! j gave great oflcncc to the 
people, and even excited sensation througliout 
Upper India The people had no means of redress , 
there was no law to appeal to, no regular process 
wherebj lhc> could secure relief from such in- 
tolerable 
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!wo. tolerable conduct. They were thus subject to the 
arbitrary will of the acting resident, whose dis- 
tance from all controlling autliority left him at 
liberty to follow his own inclinations. It at length 
led to the people abstaining from appearing abroad 
when the acting resident was in the habit of taking 
his rides. None but the king himself was free from 
the caprice of this gentleman. His majesty pro- 
tested against it, and by coming publicly forwaVd, 
the acting resident was removed by the Governor- 
general, and this circumstance tended to strengthen 
the opinion of the rising power of the King of 
Delhi, through whose interference so high an 
officer had been sent away. 

An effectual remedy was alone to be found 
against those acts of aggression, by the introduc- 
tion of laws, as in the other part of the British 
territories. A clear exposition of the position in 
which the royal family stood towards the Supreme 
Government was necessary, to maintain the opinion 
of the supremacy of the British power. 

Much depends upon the character, and qualifi- 
cation, of the individual filling the office of resi- 
dent at these courts. Assumption of authority on 
the one hand, or too adulatory a course of con- 
duct on the other, is equally to be avoided ; a firm 
but conciliatory demeanour, with a regard to the 
native feelings and prejudices, being best calcu- 
lated to ensure a satisfactory discharge of the 
duties. Tliere were many other points upon which 

the 
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ihc general face of the country — advantages only 
to be obtained by personal inspection, which had 
been so strongly felt by Lords Cornwallis and 
Wellesley, and by their lordships’ successors. 

In the month* of May 1833, Lord William Ben- 
tinck was appointed commander-in-chief in India, 
in succession to General Sir !Bdward Barnes. 
This was the third instance of the two ofTiccs of 
governor-general and coinmandcr-in-chief being 
united in the same person.* 

The affairs of Hydrabad, and the general rule 
of the Nizam, engaged the attention of the Su- 
preme Government, whilst those of Mysore led to 
a proclamation in the month of October, declara- 
tory of tbe assumption by the British Government 
of the administration of that kingdom. The state 
of Oude likewise came under the consideration of 
the Governor-general. The imbecility of the king 
had defeated the reforms that were effecting in his 
country, and its affairs were fast relapsing into 
their ancient condition of anarchy and confusion. 
The misgovernment of that kingdom has been a 
subject of frequent and earnest remonstrance on 
the part of the British Government, during the 
whole of the thirty-two years which have elapsed 
since fhe conclusion of fhe subsidiary treaty. Lord 
William Bentinck was fully empowered to take 
final and decided measures for assuming the go- 
vernment for a certain period. 

“ Lord CornwalUs, 1786, I.ord Ha^itings 1813, "Lord Wm 
Bentinck, 1833. 
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193 J redress, they resolved on taking summary ven- 
geance They assembled in numbers, under pre- 
text of giving an entertainment to some fakcers, 
and at length began by seizing and killing a cow, 
sprinkling the blood over the walls of a Hindoo 
temple, and hanging up the carcase m front of 
that building — a Brahmin was also killed As 
their numbers augmented, they increased in 
confidence, killing bullocks, plundering villages, 
seizing ryots, extorting from them supplies of 
gram, compelling them to profess their tenets, and 
even sending out parties to lay hands on the police 
darogahs , one of the joint magistrates of Baraset, 
who went out against them with a few of the 
Calcutta militia and a body of police officers, being 
resisted, and repulsed with some loss The magis- 
trate of Kishnagur proceeded on the following 
day, with a numerous party of police and several 
European indigo-planters , but, after reconnoitring 
the insurgents, made a precipitate retreat, and it 
■\^as not until three days afterwards, vtz the 19th 
of November, that a force sent by the Gov ernment 
fell m with and attacked them, when MeerTittoo, 
with fifty of his followers, was killed, and three 
hundred taken prisoners An investigation into the 

wvgva by ordex 

of the Government the result proved that it was 
not attributable to any permanent or extended 
spirit of disaffection Its importance was chiefly 
owing to the local authonties being ignorant of 

the 
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18^2 relations with Ava, and the affairs of the province 
'dnr.'* of Cachar, occupied the consideration of the Su- 
preme Council. 

The Governor-generars attention was directed 
to other important matters having relation to tlic 
revenue and judicial systems — the registered debt 
of India — steam navigation — and the state of com- 
mercial credit at Calcutta. 

1631-32. The knowledge acquired by Lord William-Bcn- 
tinck, when at Madras, respecting the revenue 
and judicial systems, enabled him to take up the 
general subject, which demanded the serious and 
immediate attention of the Government. 

His lordship, in December 1828, recorded a 
minute explanatory of his views for introducing a 
better system of revenue management, and for a 
more prompt administration of civil and criminal 
justice. 

The objects, with reference to the revenue 
branch, were to keep the executive and controlling 
powers separate, and to establish a more effectual 
supenntendance and control over the executive 
revenue officers, in order to relieve the Govern- 
ment from a portion of the references, by the in- 
stitution of an authority between the Government 
and the Board of Revenue, who immediately 
directed tlie executive, but who, it was evident, 
had been less vigilant and active than their duty 
and their relation towards the Government de- 
manded. 
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The collectors ^^ere to be required to make mi- 
nutc reports, and to be careful that tlieir iuba- 
ca)nes exhibited a bona-Jide statement of their 
actual proceedings The tahsildam were also to 
report ^^Imt measures they had adopted to check 
the conduct and acts of the ameens One great 
defect that had pervaded the acts of the ruling 
authorities, in all these measures regarding tlic 
rev enue arrangements, \\ as ignorance of the actual 
stateand condition of the country Ilwas observed 
during the consideration of the subject at tins 
time. 

That, Tvero anj one to proceed from the most remote of 
our vrestem distncls to the proMnee of Hohilcunil, nnd 
thence, crossing the centre of the DcN»b, into the counlrj 
of die Jloomlel ihs, lie would be struck mill the vanitUH 
winch the character and social ixlations of the people, no 
le«s than the physical circumstances of the regions them 
pel\e<,pn>eiit, and that wonder would cease that gross error* 
had been conmntted, when one phn, and the jKirtial ixjx'. 
ncnce of one place, had been cmplojcd in the regulation of 
the general rtTcmie affairs. The Tiecc«sit\ of u con^idcrnbl 
land) of scheme, and a proportioned vanetj of agints, 
would iKxnrac more apparent, if agim entering tin, Diwah 
in the Mcinilr of its termination at Allahalvid, cn>^«iiig 
mcr Goruckpore, and ihcncc passing throngh the f»Ttil 
regions of IJonares and Baliar into the olhiMal plains of 
Bengal 

Several revenue commi'iMoncrs were, accord 
inglj , nominated, cachbcingvcsttd with thenulho- 
ril\ over a moderate trad of counlrv, and aclnig 

inter 
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1831.32. intermediately between the collector*; of districts 
and a general board stationed at the presidency. 

One of llic Goxmnor-gcnerars objects in his 
lour to the Upper Pro\inces was to ascertain, by 
personal inspection and inquiry, what progress had 
been made in carrying into effect Regulation VIT. of 
1822, which empowered collectors to define, settle, 
and record the rights and obligations of the various 
classes of persons possessing an interest in the 
land, or in the rent or produce thereof; it was a 
duty which involved a complicated judicial inves- 
tigation, requiring much labour, but it had not 
been followed tip ; there was an evident want of 
active and zealous service in tlie prosecution of its 
provisions. Ten years had elapsed since theenact- 
ment of the regulation, and little or nothing had 
been done. 

The feeling was adverse to the “ Munro ’* mode 
of settlement, which was considered inapplicable 
to the provinces under the presidency of Bengal, 
where it was stated that the business of “ settle- 
ment-making ” nas to fix the portion of the exist- 
ing rents to be taken as revenue, and not to assess 
the rents to be taken by the cultivators; whereas 
the business, both in Bengal and at Madras, should 
be first to ascertain what rent or revenue, the right 
of the Government, would yield from the lands to 
be assessed. This point being adjusted, the next 
was to decide what poition of that right, whether 
the whole or only the greatei part, should be 

assessed. 
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assessed, as the Go\emment demand, \slntpor- jssi S3 
tion relinquished, and in whose fa\our. These 
were the real points for the exercise of considen- 
tion and discretion the acknowledged basis of 
every revenue settlement in India being, the right 
of the Government to a certain share of the gross 
produce of everj inch of cultivated ground 
The question is one upon vvhicli the prosperity 
and welfare of the people absolutel} hinges, and 
demands the most careful and deliberate conside- 
ration Nothing is to be more strongly deprecated 
than any decision founded upon mere assumed data 
Lord M'llliam Bcntlnck recorded, in a minute 
dated at Simlali, the 2Cth September ISJ2, bi^ 
«!entimcnts on this interesting question Referring 
to proprietary rights m the temporary settled 
provinces, lus lordship states 

I fi\l qvulL patisfittl, after i»3lurcriflcclion on ihishranth 
of tlic siiliject, tint tin. onb propmtors biiortn nn. tin. 

Il\ots which term coniprT<s the »*lio!cagncu!lnril commii 
nitv, ntul lint the 7einmdnrn'e or T olnokilamx tenun. n 
uKnititiiHis oikI artiHctal, Ix-ing, gimrallj Riieaking n 
rrealion of tht "Mogul gmimnicnl, ami tin. lal lulviJir, or 
xtunmKr, (not tin. 'ill»gc ziniimlar*, or ii»alixk«,) him-cif 
King ongunlh neither nn»n nor lcs» tlnn a nniiractt r n ilh 
C»o>enimcnt f tr it* iiAeiuie 

Ills lordsliip fiilh concurred in the opinion. 

Tint gcncralb nt oni Ome, ifit. Inuf* m Itnlia %irp 
«K\njin^l hy U\ots who had a n^.hl of |>«'q*-lual iccu|wnc\ . 
i1k'> were tin hm-ditar> Innittaami cultnat >n of tin Ian 1 , 
that from tl nu t! c rr'cniie wa* ci Il«U'*l I t tl»e off err* «»f 

(•oirmriJCTii, 
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G««cnnnet>l>nntl tint tothcilettnndof Go\cniineiittljcrcMa 8 
no limit Jl_) lo»K prnttict then* iiassonitthing cstnblishcil 
that « 18 con«-i5lcml to W n kind of stnnilanl, bc) ond « Inch 
the Go^cninunt vould not nadd^ go, hut it ivns nlnn^:^ 
undcrsitoo<l tint tlic Goxcmniciit Imd n right to go ns far ns it 
jdci<cd • 

Assuming that the Government and the licrcdi 
lary ryots are the joint tenants or proprietors of 
the soil, the ryot is entitled to the portion wliicli 
docs not belong to the Government The latter, if 
it pleases, may appoint a third part} as a rccciv or, 
and give him a share of what the Government is 
entitled to as it^duc, but beyond that the zemin- 
dar, or third part}, be he whom he may, has no 
right to share, as all beyond the claim of tlic 
Government belongs to the ryot 

It IS stiU believed to be an open question as to 
what system shall be introduced in the unsettled 
provinces All that has been adduced and advanced 
of late on the interesting question of tlie revenue 
settlement, tends to confirm the belief, that tlic 
permanent arrangement of 1793 was carried for- 
ward 

• The claims of tlie ryots hive been ably advocated in an 
interesting memoir by Mr Halhcd, printed in Calcutta for pri 
vale circulation iij 1832 mi wbich an attempt is made to trace 
tlie system of land tenure and principle of taxation from the 
earliest periods of H ndoo history to which existing records 
refer — to follow them during the period of Mahomedan dorm 
nion — to show them as they existed at the accession of the Iln 
tisli rule — and finally to vindicate the errors of legislation 
caused by a departure from the original system and the conse- 
quences which have cnsueil 
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>vard m the absence of that real mformjitjon, m issi-aj 
regard to the nature of land tenures m India, u hich 
IS essential to a correct decision upon q qoestion, 
equally important to the state and to its subjects 
The utmost extent to vhich it ^\ouId seem to be 
judicious to go, at any period, is that of granting 
long leases But energy, with fit and proper instru 
ments, may accomplish much There must be 
something radically defectu e in a sjstem which 
constrains the Government to act under an erro. 
neous pnnciple in a measure so vitallj affecting 
all interests, but most especially where those of 
by far the most numerous and weakest are certain 
to be more or less sacrificed A greater boon could 
not be conferred upon the natives than the sug 
gcslion of any remedial measures which would 
afford relief to the oppressed, “without subvening 
a state of things privileged by an CMstencc of half 
a centur) ’ Whatever differences of opinion maj 
be entertained regarding the pcrraaDcnt settlement, 
the motives which actuated its supporter*? cannot 
be impugned 

The great object of the revenue arrangements 
for the ceded and conquered provinces, as pro 
loosed in 1831-32, was to secure for their inha 
bitantsalf the advantages of the permanent set- 
tlement in Bengal, without its defects 

Upon the question of civil and cnminal justice, 
the files of appeals liad grcatlj increased , the 
•aiol deliveries had been retarded , and such w is 

the 
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]s;3i 3 - 2 . the condition of the civil and criminal adminis- 
tration, that a few months* residence in India had 
satisfied his lordship of the necessity of cffecling’ 
some reform, in a state of things calculated to en- 
tail irremediable consequences upon the country. 
It was.apparent, that the arrear of suits could not 
be disposed of without the extension of nathc 
agency. The Go\crnor-general had strenuously 
advocated the further employ of the natives, and 
that they should be treated with that confidence 
winch would prove the best stimulus to exertion, 
and the qualifying themselves for the various 
duties in tlic 'administration of their country. 
Besides attaching them by tlie strongest of all 
ties to the Goverument, it would itiise their moral 
character ; tlie prospect of reward by honourable 
employ is the surest means of mfusing correct 
principle: but a perseverance m excluding them 
from every liigh office of trust and emolument, 
could not fad to render them dispirited, low- 
mmded, and even dishonest and deceitful. IIis 
loidsbip %Aas satisfied that native probity and 
talent might be immediately found, (exercising 
due caution in the selection of instruments,) in 
sufficient abundance, to justify the present intro- 
duction of them into the administration of justice, 
and accordingly suggested a measure. 

Tor increasing tlie yiowers of the Moonsiffs and SutWei 
Aumeens, iii the trial of end suits, for authorising the 
appointment of principal Sudder Aumeens at tliezUHli ami 

nty 
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city stations, for roodifjing tlie powers and duties of the iS 3 i^^ 
zilJah, cit^, and pronncial courts, in connexion with tho-^c 
arringcments, and for enlarging the splierc of selection with 
regard to the offices of MoonsilT and Vakeel 

A regulation was framed to effect these pro 
Msions, and Got eminent passed a resolution for 
carrjingit into operation in November 1831 


The state of the Company's financial affairs had rnwinai 
induced the Supreme Government to devise vv 
nous measures, materially afTecling tlie registered 
debt of India The Accountant general m Bengal 
stands towards tlie Gov ernment there in somew Int 
the same position as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in tins counity towards the Ministry , with 
the exception, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer IS a member of the cabinet, whilst in Bengal 
he IS an executive officer onij In tlie council 
at Calcutta, as in the cabinet at home, anv impor- 
tant change is discussed as to its merits and pro 
babic effect^, before it is adopted as an act of the 
Government, and promulgated for public notice, 
but at home, an} point of great moment nnv bo 
reserved without inconvenience for the meeting 
of a full cabinet, whereas m India the head of 
the Govcmmcnl max be absent from the council 
on di-^tanl and important service, as in fomitr 
lu-lanct^ The ima’-urc to l>c determined u|ori 
miv in.vcrlln.lt«N tall for immediate dcci-‘ion rtn 

dtring 
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J831.02. dering a previous reference to the Governor- 
general impracticable. Such was stated to be the 
case with regard to some of the scliemes agitated 
during the absence of Lord "William Bentinck in 
the Upper Provinces. The accountant-general 
in 1831 submitted to the vice-president in coun- 
cil a plan, involving the discharge of a consi- 
derable portion of the registered debt of 1825, 
coupled with a scheme for the relief of the Go- 
vernment Treasury, should circumstances render 
it necessary- The proposition upon which the 
plans in question were based, was in the first 
. instance sent to the Governor-general, then up 

the country, for his decision. His lordship re- 
plied. 

The determination of the question submitted to him 
depended upon two circumstances j 1st. Whether the con- 
dition of the cash balances, and the expected surplus of 
revenue, ^\ere such as to make the Government independent 
of loan resources ; 2d. Whether the supplies furnished by 
means of tiie investment or advances on private bills had 
provided for the expected demands from Europe ; and to 
satisfy his mind upon these points, his lordship desiretl to 
have some more detailed inforrnation. 

Statements were accordingly ordered ; but as 
delay would arise in preparing them, an imme- 
diate decision was urged upon his lordship, which 
involved the discharge of a million and a-half 
sterling of the five per cent. loan. In consequence 
of Ibis representation. Lord William Bentinck con- 
sented to the measure, on the express under- 
standing. 
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IMl.32. lie considcrctl the one Fubmitteil to be, njxjn any polid 
foundation or c\i)cctation of wicce«5, was very liable to lie 
dcprccateil; and that, at nil ctentP, the nM)|X!ning of tlie 
four j>cr cent, loan was a iieceswr^' preliminary to other 
operations. 

Ill March 1832, another plan was brought be- 
fore the vice-president in council by the accoun- 
tant-general, for converting the five per cent, 
debt into stock, bearing a lower rate of interest, 
by discharging two millions sterling of that debt. 
An advertisement was issued without any com- 
munication witli llic Governor-general, as it was, 
only considered to be following out a course of 
operation previously sanctioned. As on additional 
reason for not referring it to his lordship, it was 
urged, that in all matters of finance affecting ex- 
tensive classes of persons, and more particularly 
in transactions connected with public loans, it was 
essential that Government should act with promp- 
titude, and allow as little time as possible to 
intervene between the date when a proposition 
is known to be submitted, and that of the final 
determination thereon ; as the interval is to the 
public always one of anxiety and doubt, of in- 
trigue and false speculations, which open the door 
to mischievous jobbing, and even to frauds. 

The Home authorities animadverted in very 
strong terms upon this proceeding, and pointedly 
directed, that in future no resolution materially 
affecting the finances of India should be taken in 

the 
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the absence of the Governor-general, without not issi S 2 . 
only Ills full knowledge of the grounds upon 
wliich it might be brought fbrwnrd, but also his 
entire concurrence in the act itself. The judg- 
ment of the Governor-general was applauded, in 
rejecting such fallacious documents as the India 
estimates had lately been.” The Government were 
directed to inform the Court of Directors 
(iiaieli/ of all important financial measures. TJie 
letter dated at Calcutta in March was not received 
in London fill the 10th December, four weeks 
after a letter of the 1st of May had arrived here. 

“ These measures were considered to afford a 
striking illustration of the inconvenience whic/i 
results from the absence of the Governor-general 
from the presidency.” 

They also prove the importance of the financial 
measures of a government being conducted upon 
sound and steady ‘principles, avoiding those vacil- 
lations which prove equally injurious to the inte- 
rests of the state and to those of the public creditor. 

It is not to be expected that the person selected 
for the post of governor-general should possess all 
the requisite knowledge to guide his colleagues to 
a right decision on such questions; it is rather to 
the other members of council, who from long resi- 
dence in India may have become conversant witli 
them, that a nghtjudgment would be looked for. 

But the principal party is the official officer of 
Goveinment,i»i3 the accountant-general, who, it is 

to 
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to be presumed, is selected for his peculiar fitness 
to advise the Government on all great measures of 
financial arrangement ; and yet the estimates of 
late j’cars arc described as “ fallacious docu- 
ments r* 

Tlic Governor-general may be called away by 
duties equally important to the interests of the 
state, as in the instances of Lord Cornwallis, in 
1702 ; Lord Wellesley, in 1799; Lord JMinto, in 
1811 ; Lord Hastings, in 1314 ; and Lord William 
Bentinck, in 1831. On the latter occasion the 
state of the revenue administration, from whence 
tlie pecuniary resources of the Government arc 
drawn, having demanded his lordship's personal 
supen'ision, as already pointed out. 

Comments and strictures may proceed from 
home, and serve as salutary warnings to the 
Governments abroad; but, under the e.xisting 
system, it is in India where tlie efficient executive 
must be found. Much stress had been laid upon 
the delay wliicli occurred in transmitting to Eng- 
land the advices on the subject of the financial 
changes, as affecting the registered debt. If a 
quicker communication of the intended measures 
would have led to an effective interposition, it 
presents an additional reason in favour of steam 
communication. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the subject 
of Steam Navigation with India was first 

brought 
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brought to the notice of the Home authorities in a imi 
despatch from Bombay of May 1823 
The practicability of establishing a monthly 
communication ^\’as pointed out but there were 
no means of ascertaining what might be the cost 
Still it >\as felt to be of great moment to the 
interests of India that the experiment should be 
tried, as it would in all probability facilitate tlie 
means of communication with the mother country, 
and thereby change their entire relation one to- 
>\ards the other This was followed by a commu- 
nication from the Government of Bengal, m w hich 
reference ^ as made to the result of a public meet 
ing held at Calcutta for the purpose of promoting 
the object a committee had been formed and 
subscnptions opened Although the Government 
were by no means sanguine, and entertained con- 
siderable apprehensions, m the persuasion that the 
whole was fraught with danger, they consented to 
subscribe twenty thousand rupees, which mea- 
sure received the sanction of the Court of Direc- 
tors, who applauded the zeal manifested by the 
public at Calcutta on the occasion 

The schemes contemplated m the establishment 
of steam navigation wnth and in India, were — the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope — (he navigation 
of the Euphrates to Bussorah, and from thence to 
the Persian Gulph and India — the route by the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, by 
the Red Sea to India — the internal navigation of 
2 T India, 


VOL II 
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1^31 32 India, and the establishment of sca*going steamers 

in tlic Indian seas. 

vt.j-nijc i.y tiic Tlie route by the Cape was first accomplished 
by Captain Johnson, who commanded tlic Enter- 
prize, which vessel w'as of four hundred and 
seventy tons burthen, with two engines of one 
hundred and twcntydiorse power. She quitted 
Falmoutli for India on the JGth of August i825, 
and reached Diamond Harbour in Bengal on tl>e 
7th of December, a space of one hundred and 
thirteen days ; of which she was one hundred and 
tlircc under weigh, sixty>four of those steaming 
and thirty-nine under sail. The total distance was 
thirteen thousand seven hundred miles. The great- 
est run by sail in twcnty*four hours was two hun- 
dred and eleven miles, the least thirty-nine. The 
greatest by steam assisted by sail w'as two hun- 
dred and twenty -five, the least eighty. The power 
of the engines was not considered commensurate 
. with the tonnage ; the dep6ts for coals were not 

well arranged, and a disappointment ^vas expe- 
rienced in not making the trade wind. These cir- 


Valuc of the 
Unterpnze and 
two other 
steamers m the 
Ava 


cumstances operated unfavourably, and itwas also 
the first attempt. With the experience already 
acquired, eighty to eighty-five days is the time 
calculated for future voyages; but the route by the 
Cape is questionable. The Enterprize was built 
by a society of thirty-two gentlemen. After she 
1 cached India she was transferred to the Bengal 
Government for £40,000, which, together with 


passage- 
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passage-money, nearly paid the first cost. She >S3i 
^vas immediately employed in the Burme'ie ^^ar, 
and proved of infinite benefit to the public serMce 
in making the passage to and from Rangoon. On 
tlie occasion of the treaty of Malo\^n, she saved to 
Government six lacs of rupees, by reaching Cal- 
cutta in sufficient time to prevent the niarcli of 
troops from the Upper Provinces. Two other 
steamers were employed m the Irrawaddy river 
above Rangoon, and greatly facilitated the opera- 
tions against the enemy. 

The navigation of the Ganges was the ne\t cv- n^ernnv 
penraent, made m the presence of Lord William 
Bentinck, who, immediately on his arrival, called 
for reports upon tlie best mode of carrying for- 
ward the internal river navigation. An elaborate 
report was prepared by Mr. Pnnsep, to vvliom 
cverj facility was given by the public departments 
in collecting and digesting the materials 

From Calcutta to Allahabad the distance is 
eight hundred miles, and vvais performed in twenty 
dajs: by sail it would have occupied three months 
The steaming is only carried on dunng the day, 
the dangers of the river rendering night-work im- 
practicable. The two vessels v\crc the Ilooghly 
latd • ihv fhrrorx one himd/rd nnd 

fifty tons burthen, with tv%o of Maudslcj’s en- 
gines, c.ach of twcnlv -five-horse power , her draft, 
four feet She was built at Calcutta The desired 
objects were rapiditv and •K^ciintj Thc> convened 
2 T 2 treasurt. 
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Ib3i4>’. trc'isiirc, commissariat, militarj, and mcdmal 
stores, stamped paper, and small parcels Troops 
n ere also com eyed, and likewise the junior offi- 
cers ^\lIo arc at the charge of Go\ eminent The 
annual cost to Gmernment on these aceounLs 
amounted to £40,000, which was ample to meet 
the charge of tlic steamers 

on steamers Tlicsc \cssels wero to be replaced bj iron 
steamers, built by Maudslcy, taken to pieces and 
sent out Tbcj had been found admirably calcu- 
lated for the purpose, being much cooler, perfectly 
free from smell and also \crmin, and impossible 
to be struck by lightning, the iron being an uni- 
^elsal conductor, taking the lightning off direct 
to the water They were formed to draw only 
two feet, as adapting tl cm for the naMgation of 
the Indian n\ers Eight iron \esscls have been 
sent out, four of them being tug vessels, one hun- 
dred and twenty five feet long, twenty feet beam, 
with two engines of thirty horse power, the other 
four being accommodation vessels The greatest 
^ advantage is to be expected from the introduction 
of steam boat navigation into the interior, espe- 
cially on the Indus 

Route lyihe The next experiment was made with reference 

Red Sea ai d i , i f> 

the Med ter to tliU establishment of a steam communication 
with England, by the Red Sea The first vessel 

Voyage of the was the Hugh Lindsau, built of teak at Bombay, 

IIuQh Lx uliai! . 

4 1 1 tons, builder s measurement, with two eiglity- 
liorse power engines, by Maudsley She was fitted 

as 
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as an armed steamer Her first voyage from Bom- 
bay was commenced the 20th March 1830 The 
coal dep6ts were at Aden, Juddah, Cosseir, and 
Suez To Aden, 1,641 miles, in ten days and 
nineteen hours at Aden five days and twenty 
hours shipping coals, badly arranged left Aden 
Cth April for Mocha, landed there on the 7th at 
nine a.m • left Mocha for Juddah at half past 
fi\e PM on the 8th* armed at Juddah on the 
12th, at SIX p M , 557 miles m four days anti 
twehp hours on the 17tli, having been detained 
for coals, left for Suez Anchored at Suez on the 
22d April, being twenty-one days six liours from 
Bombay, steaming, and thirty-two days six hours, 
including stoppage's. 

Tlie ^oyage, therefore, to England, notwitli- 
standing alldelajs, would ha\c been performed 
in si\ty-one da5S The Ilffg/t Ztfi</say left Suez, 
on Iier return to Bombay, on the 2Gth April, ami 
arrwed the 29tli May, dunng which she was nine- 
teen days fourteen hours steaming. 

Her second \oyagc commenced, from Bombay, 
the 5lh December 1830, with SirJolm IMalcoIm 
on board She arrived at Cosscir tlie 27th Decem- 
ber, InMug been steaming sixteen days sixteen 
hours and making In llicwliolc twenty-two days, 
stoppages included Had a steamer been at Alex 
andrn, letters might ha^c reached Enghnd in 
fifty -three days The Ilu^h Liu<hiif/ returned with 
the Earl of Clare, who, with Iiis suite, cmlnrkctl 
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1831. at Cosseir the 30th December, and reached Jud- 
dah liarbour the 8th January, where they were 
detained forty-six days for want of coal. They 
left Juddah on the 23d February, and arrived at 
Bombay on the 20th March. 

The third voyage commenced, from Bombay, 
on the 6th January 1832 ; reaching Suez on the 
4thFebruary,being twenty-one days sixteen hours. 
The weather was very unfavourable for steaming. 
Letters might have reached England in fifty-eight 
days. On the 20th February she left Suez for 
Cosseir. Beached Bombay on the 23d March. 

Her fourth voyage was from Bombay, the 10th 
January 1833, reaching Cosseir the 9th February, 
and Suez the 13th. 

These voyages offered the only means to judge 
of the practicability of a prospective attempt re- 
garding a regular steam communication. It was 
assumed that none would be attempted with Suez 
during the south-west monsoon; but this idea was 
combated by Mr-Waghorn, whose boldness of 
assertion, it Was stated, might mislead. Captain 
Wilson, commanding the Hugh Lindsay, accord- 
ingly submitted a supplement to the log in support 
of his views, in opposition to those advanced by 
Mr.Waghom. Captain Wilson's opinions have not 
been practically refuted, but the general impres- 
sion is in favour of the practicability of navigating 
the Red Sea in a south-west monsoon. 

The novelty of the undertaking, the heavy build 

of 
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of the vessel, and the inadequate power of the 
engines, were against her. Mr.Waghom appears 
to have abandoned every other pursuit in order to 
follow up his fa\ourite object of establishing steam 
navigation viu Egypt. Ilis labours have been most 
zealous, and he has succeeded in fiving Iiimself 
m that country, where he appears to have gamed 
the confidence of the Pacha, and of his highness’s 
functionaries, having laid down a regular plan for 
the transmission of despatches and letters to and 
from India and Europe. 

The evidence before the Select Committee of tlie Rctot>itJoii« or 
House of Commons, in June 1834, led to a reso- comnm»^ 
lution in favour of a regular and expeditious com- 
munication by steam as an object of great national 
importance : tliat the route between Bombay and 
Suez, during the north-east monsoon, had been 
established, and that measures should be immedi- 
ately taken for the regular cstablislimcnt of steam 
communication from India, by the Ucd Sea — his 
Majesty’s Government and the East-India Com- 
pany to consider whether from Bombay or Cal- 
cutta: and that, by whatever line, the net charge 
Nvasto be equally borne by the Go\ eminent and 
the East-India Company, including the charge of 
the expense of (he fand conicjTUicc i^urn (he 
Euphrates, on the one hand, and the Red Sea 
on the other, to the Mediterranean. 

As the physical didscufticson the hue of the Red 
bca were confined to the mouths of June, July, 

August, 
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183-’ August, and September, and those on the Euphra- 
tes to November, December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, the effectual trial on both lines would open 
a certain communication with the Mediterranean, 
only changing the line of the steam vessels on 
both sides, according to the seasons. It was to 
be recommended to his Majesty’s Government to 
extend the line of the Malta packets to such parts 
in Egj pt and Syria as would complete the commu- 
nication between England and India, and that 
a grant of £20,000 be made by Parliament for 
trying the experiment with the least possible 
delay 

Navigation by Tlie icsult of ColoncI Clicsney’s expedition on 
the Euphrates Euphrates has been laid before the public. 

After encountering extreme difficulties and great 
perils, he has demonstrated the practicability of 
navigating that nver, and ascertained the tracta- 
bility of the Arabs Arrangements are in progress 
to give effect to the recommendation of the com- 
nntlee, under an agreement between his Majesty’s 
Government and the Company 

Without impulmg blame to any particular quar- 
ter, it IS a singular circumstance, that although 
most parties, when they have examined into the 
question of steam navigation with India, concur 
m the policy and expediency of the measure, its 
progress, without some one leading indiv idual will 
personally taking an interest m pressing it on, 
would be defeated, mainly from ineitness on the 

one 
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one side, and an indisposition, from a doubt of its i'«’ 
practicability or usefulness, on the other 

Lord William Bentinck has not been backward 
m giving his best support to the measure, which he 
has warmly advocated, both in India and at home 

In the autumn of 1832, the conduct of the Coo^«-Br 
rajah of Coorg constrained his brother-in-law, 
Chinnah Buswah, accompanied by his wife, who 
was sister to the rajah, to seek refuge by flight, 
wath twent} followers, from the Coorg territories 
They arrived at the Mysore residency m Septem- 
ber, and claimed Mr Cassamajors protection 
The rajah determined to pursue his sister, Dewah 
Amajee, towards whom be meditated the most 
profligate conduct In the progress of his measures 
he committed atrocious acts of cruelty, and at 
length determined to invade the terntory of My- 
sore for the purpose of rescuing his sister, and to 
adopt hostile movements if necessary to his ob- 
ject Mr Cassraajor w as accordingly instructed, in 
January 1833, to obtaina personal mterviewwith 
the rajah of Coorg, for which purpose he visited 
Mukurree, where he learned the merciless rule of 
terror exercised over the Cooi^has He discov ered 
tint intngueshad been carried on by the servants 
of the Mjsore commissioners, and that a disaf- 
fected spirit had been manifested towards tlie Com 
pany’" government by that of Coorg, as well as 
bj the state of Mjsorc At the same time, Siija- 
pah Naick, the poljgar of Ternkerry, who had 

taken 
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1833 taken part in the revolts in tlic western districts, 
against tlie authority of the rajah of Mysore, 
but had made his submission, on being directed 
to proceed to Bangalore, absconded with his 
family : a reward was offered for his apprehension, 
and the Coorg rajah was requested to deliver liim 
up, should it appear tliat he had taken refuge in 
his territories. It was discovered, in the month of 
July, that he had been received with honours in 
the Coorg territory, and that considerable bodies 
of men had proceeded from Bellary to join the 
insurgent polygar. The rajah of Coorg was ap- 
prized by Mr. Cassamajor, that his sister and 
brother-in-law had gone from Mysore to Banga- 
lore, and he was desired to give up Sirjapah 
Naick. This application elicited a disrespectful 
letter from the rajah, in which he complained of 
refuge being given to fugitives from bis territories, 
and stated that the polygar, Sirjapah, had not 
been there. The disturbed state of the Mysore 
territory, the aid given by the polygar, and the 
support extended by the Coorg rajah, induced 
Sir Frederick Adam, the governor of Madras, to 
depute Mr. Graeme to the rajah, in the month of 
September. This was followed by the polygar 
capturing a talook. 

The aspect of affairs determined the Governor- 
general to proceed without delay to Madras. A 
letter from his lordship to the rajah of Coorg was 
despatched, for the purpose of being presented 

tfirough 
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through Ulr Grasme, announcing the intention of issj. 
the Go^ emor*gencral to proceed to M) sore for the 
purpose of meeting the rajah, when his lordship 
trusted all points in dispute would be settled. To 
this the rajah did not reply The Governor general, 
on reaching Madras, sent another letter, advising 
his arrival, and expressing a hope that his high- 
ness had released Mr Graeme’s agent (whom he 
had forcibly detained), and that the negotiation 
might be resumed, m order to a satisfactory ter- 
mination 

All attempts to effect a pacific arrangement 
proving ineffectual, the Governor-general directed 
a force to be prepared to act against Coorg, Co- 
lonel Frazer being nominated in the character of 
political agent The operations were so promptly 
and effectually carried forward under Brigadier 
Lindsay, C B , with Lieut -colonel Stewart, Co- 
lonels Waugh, Miles, and Fouhs, that Mudde- 
kerry, the capital, surrendered on the Gth, and 
the rajah himself on the lOlh April The most 
atrocious murders had been perpetrated under the 
orders of that sanguinary chier Not a legitimate- 
born descendant, by the ties of blood, remained 
alive ' It was accordingly determined that tlie isji 
Coorg terntones should be brought under British 
rule, the grounds for this measure being detailed 
in a minute recorded by the Go\ernor-general, 
when at Bangalore, m the month of March 

The welfare of a country, and the interests of 

a great 
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a great portion of the community, are always 
more or less affected by commercial prosperity. 
These interests were still further and more inti- 
mately affected in India, where the limited extent 
of European residents engaged in mercantile and 
banking pursuits, necessarily drove the parties 
seeking profitable investment for their capit^il or 
saving into the hands of tlie agency houses, as 
offering the only means of profitable employment, 
with greater interest, than the government loans 
afforded, which were also liable to the fluctuations 
of uncertain councils. 

Previously to 1813, the commercial transactions 
in India were in comparatively few liands. The 
members of the firms were composed principally 
of gentlemen who had been in the civil or mili- 
tary service. They joined the houses in the belief 
that their qualifications were better fitted for 
mercantile pursuits, and that their interests would 
be better advanced in that line. They were the 
distributors, rather than the possessors of capital. 

The same system continued : partners came in 
without capital, and the houses became the depo- 
sitories of the accumulation of the civil and mili- 
tary servants of the Company. The extreme spirit 
of speculation, which, with all its baneful effects, 
bad been so severely felt in this country, began 
to be experienced in India in tlie year I82G. An 
in.slancc occurred in 1827 at Calcutta, which 
operated most injuriously on the minds of the 

native 
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iiati\e tnclers and manufacturers One of tlie 
agency houses had been long msohent, and had 
sold by a judgment-bond to another 6nn, which 
supported It while it was gathering in, mostly 
upon credit, large quantities of produce of all 
kinds in the interior At the moment when all 
had been collected, or was in transit to the pre- 
sidency, judgment was entered upon the bond m 
the Supreme Court, and the community of the 
interior saw the goods they had pro\ided, and 
looked upon as their security, torn from under 
their ejes, without the hope of a fraction of their 
\alue being set apart to satisfy tlicir claims Un- 
fortunatelj, the failure of this firm was not the 
only one of its kind • 

In the early part of 1833, the mercantile com 
munity at Calcutta suffered the most severe pres- 
sure The agency houses indicated such instabi- 
lity, as to leave but faint expectation of their 
being able to bear up against the pressure, not- 
withstanding the disposition evinced bj the Go- 
vernor-general to extend every practicable aid 
that could be prudently afforded The anticipated 
crisis took place, and m the month of January 
1834, the last house stopped payment 

It IS impo'ssible to do more than to refer briefly cios ngre- 

‘ n , mark* on Lonl 

and imperfectly to the leading points of an admi wiiiamBen 

, 1 . J J I y tnekaadmi 

nistration, whicli extended over a period of seven nstrston 
jears, and which comprised such a variety of 

measures, 

• Finuicc Letter to Bengal 2d \pnl 182S 
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I8a^ measures, carried fonvard under novel and pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

There had scarcely been a preceding Govern- 
ment, in which some prominent event had not 
thrown comparatively into tlic shade the less at- 
tractive matters, intimately connected with the 
welfare and happiness of the people, and witli tijc 
, internal government of the country. 

It was the fortune of Lord William Bentinck (o 
enter upon the office of governor-general at a 
time when antecedent events had given a tone to 
the several branches of the service, by no means 
calculated to diminish the onerous duties imposed 
upon the head of the Indian administration. 

To carry into execution measures of economy 
and retrenchment, on points irritating to the feel- 
ings of the body constituting our main hold upon 
our eastern empire, was not only an unwelcome 
but a difficult task, requiring much firmness, 
tempered with judgment and discretion. The 
Governor-general dischargctl his duty, at much 
coil to his personal feelings; at llic hnnic time 
contending witli unflinching determination ngain-l 
indiserfttions, emanating in quarters where the 
Govcmmcnl would nalurally ha\c expected to 
meet w iX'ii aid and support, in the performance of 
a great ]niblic trust. 

.Measures relating to the civil branch of tlie 
korijce, hut not more pilahihlo to its memherK, 
were linjHratiitly called for: hut llu-ir intfoJiic* 
lion tnfuHtl a spirit of cntr,*y and real, where 

fttipifirnt 
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supineness or laxity of control had suffered inert- isoi 
ness or apathy to creep in The difficulties of the 
Governor-general’s position were enhanced by a 
T ariety of reports, calculated to unsettle the public 
mind regarding the future system for governing 
India An extensive inquiry, instituted by Par- 
liament, had been prosecuted amidst fluctuating 
ministries, each entertaining, so far as could be 
gathered, opposite views of the principles upon 
which a future settlement should be made be- 
tween the public and the Company a state of 
things, tnatenal/j influencing the whole frame of 
Indian society, but more particularly that portion 
at the seat of government Publications emanat- 
ing from members high in the service, evinced 
little respect for the authority m whose name the 
affairs wem adramistercd, whilst on unbndlcd 
freedom of comment was indulged on the conduct 
of their representative m India Much of the 
feeling was to be traced to the cflccts of the over- 
welmingnun caused bj the universal failures of 
the agoncj houses, havoc and dismay was spread 
throughout all branches. Savings had been de- 
posited bj the senTints, in the chcnshcd'*cxpcc- 
tation tint they would enable them to return to 
close tlicir lives in their native land , hut at one 
fell swoop they saw their little all swallowed up, 
their prospects blasted, and themselves left to 
prolong an unwilling and cheerless service, vMth 
broken spirits, and minds soured bj severe and 
unexpected disappointment 


Amidst 
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Amidst a state of things so little calculated lo 
make a fa\ourablc impression upon the Indian 
community, LortlMMUain Kentmek, nevertheless, 
received a series of addresses, bearing the strongest 
testimony which could be offered to the valuable 
services of a high public functionary, on retiring 
from the scene of his labours. The value of such 
testimonies was enhanced by the qualified terms 
in which they were expressed. 

It was not an indiscriminate eulogy, but the 
Iioncst av’owal of men who were sensible that 
the Governor-general had conferred benefits on 
India which demanded a public acknowledg- 
ment. The address from the mercantile com- 
munity declared, that they felt themselves im- 
pelled by a strong sense of duty to contribute 
their humble testimony in approval of numerous 
measures, completed or in preparation, having for 
tlieir object the general improvement of the coun- 
try, the moral and social advancement of its vast 
and varied population, and the dev’elopment, m 
particular, of its commercial and agricultural re- 
sources. They well observed,’ that in many re- 
spects Ins lordship’s administration had necessarily 
been of a character widely different from those of 
his predecessors. Theirs were days of war and 
diplomacy, and profuse expenditure; to his lord- 
ship had fallen the more painful task of consoli- 
dating, preserving, and organizing , of repairing 
the deep wounds in the public finances ; of con- 
tending with an alarming deficit, and of enforcing 

the 
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the remedy of severe economy and retrcncliment, 
by which the charges of Indn had been ^ery 
greatly reduced, and the Company's treasury con- 
siderably relieved. 

The native population meeting at the Hindu 
College declared that his lordship had done every 
thing kind for them; the only act of unkmdness 
was parting with them. They expressed their 
v^eneration for his lordship’s person and character, 
and their gratitude for the enlarged spirit of justice 
and benevolence with which the natives had been 
treated, under his administration 
At a public meeting at the Town Hall, a resolu- 
tion was pa«?scd, requesting his lordship to permit 
bis statue to be erected m some conspicuous part 
of Calcutta, to be of bronze, and equestrian, and 
to be executed by Chantrej 

Lord Wdlnm Bcnlmck quitted Calcutta m 
March 1835. 

The Court of Directors, on learning that his 
lordship’s health constrained liim to relinquish 
the government, passed the following Rcsoliiiion 
on the 2Glh Srptcnibcr 1834 ^ 

llcvilvotl, Tliat iJtM Court deeply lament lint tlie state 
of I.ortl William llcntinck'a hialtli should be such a.s to 
dc]Jnvc the Company of !iis most Mduahli. services, and 
tins Court dixm it proper to record, on the occaoon of hn 
lonldup's rc'i^’TUtion of the oRire of GoMmor-gencral, 
tlicir high sciwcof the distiiigtiidird ahdit}, inergj real, 
and intcgnlv, wnh which hn }cml«h)p hxv dischargwl die 
onhioin duties of hn ( xnltnl Mation 
\ O L 11 - U 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The progressive acquisition of the territorial 
possessions has now been traced, from the first 
formation of the Company’s commercial factories 
to the establishment of tlie British power as the 
paramount authority in India. 

A perusal of the first volume of tliis work must 
have gone far to satisfy the reader, that nothing 
could be more unjust than the charge brought 
against the Company, of 

Prosecuting extravagant projects and c\pcnsi\o war<, for 
the purpose of extending their dominions. 

The contents of the present volume will as 
dearly demonstrate that the Parliamentarj’ decla- 
ration, which was passed in order to effect ends 
which were supposed to have been defeated by 
want of power in the Company, proved utterly 
impotent and incfTcctual, and it was not tiiUil 
more than seventy years had elapsed from our first 
contention for political supremacy, tiiattlic Home 
authorities were constmined to acknowledge them- 
selves satisfied of the 

Irrcpro»«1)lc tendency of onr Indinti iwwcr to enl.irgv i'** 
ImuiiiN, and to augment il« ]trrjKmderanre, in fpite of 
iiMHt injunetioti^ of fiirl**nmiuv, otnl i!h‘ 

KTuimltm* ot>ctlhnei> to tln.}n ut the gu^(Tnme^f » ohro-'d 

n.r 
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The fact is, that the Bntish empire in India has 
been acquired in direct opposition to the views 
both of Parliament and of the Company ; the 
conquest having been made by those eminent 
statesmen and warriors, who were compelled to 
such a course of policy in order to maintain our 
position in that country. 

If the Company, in the discharge of what they 
honestly felt to be their duty, desired to check 
the advance of our armies, their management of 
the financial resources, and their conduct of the 
trade, contributed to supply the means which their 
extended operations demanded, as well as to 
defray the cost of the vast establishment, both in 
England and in India, without any direct charge 
on this country. 

It was the constitutional objection raised in 
1784, which led to the Company being main- 
tained as a political instniment in the India 
system. The same objection, strengthened by 
the extension both of territory and commerce, has 
been used as an argument on each subsequent 
renewal of the charter : whilst an attentive ob- 
server of passing events must have seen that the 
influence, which was guarded against with so 
much jealousy, has, in fact, 1)cen imperceptibly 
introduced iti all tlic great and leading points, and 
that the last change has largely contributed to 
produce this result. 

There is no ground for imputing to tlic Minister, 

2 IT 2 at 
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at either of the periods when arrangements took 
place with the Company, any intention to bring 
about such a result* and, certainly, least of all 
can the Ministry of 1833 be charged with such 
intentions although they had many supporters 
for otherwise appropriating the initiatory patro- 
nage, such supporters being found amongst those 
who differed politically with his MTajestj 's Gov ern- 
ment. 

Reserving to a future opportunity the conside- 
ration of this important branch of the question, in 
connection with the present system, as affecting 
the interests of India, reference will now be made 
to the measures following the Act of 1813, and 
terminating in that of 1833, winch wrouglit so 
extraordinary a change in the character of the 
Company, and of the position in wlncli they stand 
towards those territories that so long formed the 
subject of discussion between the Company and 
the Crow n 

Power had been reserved to Parliament m the 
Act of 1813, to make furlher regulations for the 
direct and circuitous trrdc with places witiun the 
liniitsofthc Companj’s charter. 

In pursuance of Ibis reservotjow, the Ctrewteus 
Trade Act was passed in 1814 In 1817 tlie Malta 
and Gibraltar Trade Act took pi irt;. In J820, 
Committees of Parliament were nominated for the 
purpose of inquincs into tlic foreign trade of the 
countrj , and tlic ineaiiH of extending it. 


Amonir 
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Among othei brandies of trade, tint with India 
and China was especially ad\erted to. 

In Jlay 1820, Mr. Canning, then president of 
the India Board, (who had ino\ed, m 1813, to 
restrict the Company’s term in the China trade to 
ten instead of twenty years,) pressed on the atten- 
tion of the Court of Directors the expediency of 
establishing an entrepot in the Eastern Ardiipe- 
lago, w here British ships might take in tea for 
foreign Europe , and pointed out the expediency 
of the Court’s alloting a portion of their tonnage 
to China foi the use of the British public 

The Court, feeling the reciprocal aids of territory 
and commerce to be essential to the constitution 
of the Company, who had carried on tlie govern- 
ment entrusted to them m a way acknowledged 
to haNC been highly beneficial, both to the mother 
countrj and to its Indian possessions, declined, 
under these circumstances being parties to any 
change m the China trade, as fixed by the Act 
of 1813 jg2J 

The Committee of the Commons, in their report Report o. 
on the foreign trade m July 1821, stated that they 
could not concur m all the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the Company of the consequences of a 
partial relaxation of their monopoly, but they, at 
the «amc tune, admitted that great and just im- 
portance was attached by the Comp my to the 
China monopoly, as the profits from it constituted 
the principal resource from which their dividend 

WT«: 
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was paid, and that such trade was, in fact, the 
main prop of the Company’s financial system.* 

In 1821, the last measure which remained to 
complete the extent of relaxation in the India 
trade under the reserved clause in the Act of 1813, 
was effected, by which British ships were per- 
mitted to carry on trade between all parts within 
the limits of the charter, and all ports, whether in 
Europe or elsewhere, belonging to countries in 
amity with Great Britain. 

The Company also consented to relinquish the 
restriction as to the tonnage of ships engaging in 
the India trade, which by the Charter Act had 
been fixed at not less than three hundred and 
182128 fifty tons. 

prMusBionon The attention of the House of Commons was 

India trade and 

produce. drawn by Mr. Whitmore to the policy of equa- 
lizing the duties on East-lndia sugar. The advan- 
tages to be derived from our trade with India 
generally were also enlarged upon : but the motion 
for a Committee of the House thereon was re- 
jected. Similar motions, in 1824 and 1826, were 
likewise unsuccessful. 

In May 1827, and shortly after Mr. Canning 
had been fflzettgd. as first lord, of the. 
and chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Whitmore 
moved for the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the trade between Great Britain 

and 

• Report on Foreign Truile, 1821; No. 74G Parlijimtntnry 
Papers 
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and India. On that occasion he pressed upon the 
attention of the House the necessity of dissolving, 
what he termed the China monopoly. The motion 
was opposed, on the ground that the proper time 
would come when the whole subject would bo 
ripe for consideration ; but, at that moment, it 
was considered the most prudent course to abstain 
from entering into the discussion.^ 

On tbe 12th May 1829, Mr. Huskisson pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants of Liverpool, 
praying for the removal of all restrictions on the 
trade with India and China ; on wbicli occasion 
he stated, that it was humiliating to our pride and 
good sense, that English ships should be excluded 
from traffic with China, which trade was c.vclu- 
sivcly monopolized by the East-lndia Company. 
This proceeding was followed up by Mr. AVliit- 
more, on the 14ch May, who then brought forward 
the general question of the trade witli India and 
’ China. lie again dwelt upon the impolicy of 
maintaining a monopoly for the conduct of the 
China trade, and insisted upon the necessity of a 
most searching inquiiy by Parliament. The motion 
for a committee was witlidrawn at the instance of 
Ministers, who fully admitted the necessity which 
existed for inquiry, but urged its postponement 

until 

• Mr. Canning, who iuccwlftl Lord Liverpool, died in the 
nionih of August 1827. In Janoarjr tS2S, the DuVe of Wel- 
lington bcc3in«» prime minister. Mr.JluiVision Iil« 

ofTicr of jocTctary of stale for the rulunics on the SOili Jlay 
JS 28 . 
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until tlie Parlmmentaiy notice should be given to 
the Company. 

1830 In the month of February 1830, Lord Ellen- 
tUe’iSran? bofough moved for the appointment of a Select 
fiinffiHrso" Committee of the House of Lords, to enquire into 
tiie Company affairs of the Company, and into the trade 
between Great Britain, the East-Indies, and China 
His lordship adverted to the state of the Indian 
finances, and pointed out the necessity for eco- 
nomy m every brancli of the administration, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that it was impossible 
for any government, in this or any other country, 
to issue stronger ordeis tlian those which had been 
issued by the Court of Directors, for the reduction 
of expenditure in every department of the state 
m India , adding, that the Company had afforded 
all the aid in their power to increase the facilities 
given to the external and internal trade of India 
His lordship stated, that the most important 
question for Parliament to decide was, first, vvlie- 
thcr it would be possible to conduct the govern- 
ment of India, directly or indirectly, without the 
assistance of the Company^ and, secondly, whe- 
ther that assistance should be afforded m the 
manner in which it had hitheito been afforded, or 
in some other way’ 

i\Ir Secretary Peel, moved m the House of 
Commons, on the same day, for .i Committee for 
a sinuHr purpose lie slated, that he proposed 
Us appomlmcutwiUi the plain and honest view of 

having 
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having- a full, perfect, and unreserved investiga- 
tion \\nth respect to the affairs of the Company, 
and not for the purpose of ratifying any engage- 
ment previously existing between the Government 
and the Company. In fact, no such engagement, 
open or secret, express or implied, existed.* Mr. 
Peel, in his great legislative measure on the re- 
vision of the criminal code in 1827, made especial 
reference to India, for which a .separate provision 
was subsequently introduced. 

Committees were appointed by both the Houses, 
The report from the Committee of the Lords was 
laid before the House in 1830. It rc])resentcd, 
that the inquiry prosecuted by their lordships 
had embraced a great variety of subjects, includ- 
ing the finances of India, and the means of in- 
creasing the territorial revenues. In allusion to 
the latter subject it was rcmarkci), The chief 
niantifactures of India having been supplanted to 
a great extent by the manufactures of England, 
not only in the market of this country but in that 
of India itself, it has become an object of tiic 
deepest interest to improve the productions of the 
soil ; the Committee, therefore, instituted a full 

inquiry 

• Tliis declaration was occasioned by « iu^^sed sUlcmcnt, 
in a letter from Lord lUtcnborough to Sir Jolm Malcolm, that 
tlie (io%cmincnl were prepared to renefctlie charter, whereas 
jt was declarwl bj Mr. Gcor|je BanVes, that the wonl ought to 
ha\x been rmr*r. ^^'hateser the atatement ma\ liatc bceri, 
there wa« nothing on tlie records to Ir-td to the *!»ghte»t belief 
tJiat the charter w mild be renewrtl 
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inquiry into the quality of the silk and of tlic 
cotton of India, and into the measures which 
miglit be adopted for tlieir improvement ; they 
likewise made inquiries as to sugar, tobacco, and 
other articles of Indian produce,” 

The report from the Committee of the Commons 
represented, that they had proceeded to an exa- 
mination of the slate of the trade with Cliinn, 
intending to postpone, until that should be com- 
pleted, their inquiry into the condition of the 
Indian finances. 

The proceedings which took place in the pro- 
gress of the examination before the Committee, 
rendered it impossible to separate questions so 
interwoven in the Company’s system as those of 
trade and finance. The opponents of the Com- 
pany knew that, if they could succeed in proving 
that the alleged advantages derived from the China 
trade were without foundation, not only all plea for 
a continuance of tlic exclusive privilege could be 
set aside, but that the pecuniary claims advanced 
by the Company would also be rendered untenable. 

They accordingly contended, that so far from 
the profits of the Company’s trade having paid the 
dividend on their capital stock and the interest on 
the bond debt, and likewise afforded aid to the 
Indian finances, that all deficiency had been sup- 
plied from the territorial revenue ; and they roundly 
asserted, that the Company had, in point of fact, 
no Commercial capital whatever ! 

. In 
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In support of these views, it was also attempted 
to be shewn that the Company had acted illegally 
in fixing the upset price of tea at their sales, and 
thereby forfeited their exclusive privilege, and 
rendered themselves liable to penalties for a breach 
of the law. 

The evidence adduced bv the Company* on 

. . support of till 

these points, proved beyond all doubt, that m company's 
regard to the upset price of tea, they had acted 
in strict accordance with the law ; that the cal- 
culations in support of an opposite view were 
utterly fallacious; and that tiie assertion of the 
Company’s commerce having derived aid from the 
territorial revenue, was not only at direct variance 
with the opinion of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Foreign Trade in 1821, but 
was likewise diametrically opposed to the results 
of all the accounts laid before Parliament since 
1814, by which it was clearly she^vn that the 
Indian revenues had fallen short of the territorial 
charges. 

The death of his Majesty King George the 
Fourth on the 2Gth June, Jed to the prorogation of 
Parliament on the 23d July, and to its subsequent 
dissolution. 

On Tuesday the I2th October, the Chairs had, intemewbe- 
by appointment, an interview at Apsley-house 
with the Duke of ■Wellington and Lord Ellen- 
borough. His Grace stated, that as the period for 

the 

* Evidence of J. C.MelvilI, Esq., SOth April 1S30. 
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the notice to the Company of the’ termination of 
their exclusive privileges in 1834 had arrived, they' 
desired to see the' Chairs, in order to ascertain 
■what the views and intentions of the Company 
would be, in the event of its being considered 
expedient that the Court of Directors should con- 
tinue to exercise functions similar to those now 
entrusted to them in the government of India, but 
the Company no longer to possess the monopoly 
of the China trade. 

The Chairs expressing their individual opinions, 
replied, that they were satisfied the Companyhad 
no view, with respect to the government of India, 
beyond that of being an useful instrument in the 
execution of an important national trust, and that 
they would not be indisposed to continue their 
services to the public, provided the requisite means 
were ensured to them, by which they might be 
enabled to administer the government consistently 
with their own character, and for the benefit of 
this country and of India. , That, financially 
speaking, there was a large annual deficit, which 
was met principally through the China trade. 
There was the question also of remittance. Tliat, 
under the existing system, the Indian territory 
had access to all the commercial capital of the 
Company, which assistance tlie Company’ had 
been willing to afford, so long as their trade had 
yielded a dividend of ten and a-ha!f per cent. 
That, under contemplated change, the Court 

of 
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of Directors would feel it to be their first duty to 
secure the interests and property of their consti- 
tuents, who, it could be hardly expected, would 
consent to any portion of their capital remain- 
ing ;it hazard without ample guarantee and 
security 

The Duke of Wellington and LordClIcnborough 
considered, that the Piopndors had full secuiitj/ 
fo) then Capitol stock, and for the diiidend at its 
present rate, m the commeicial assets, and in tlie 
Aalue of the fixed property in India, winch might 
be judged to appertain to the Company in its 
commercial capacity Other points w ere adverted 
to, and U was intimated, that when what had 
passed should have been communicated to a 
Secret Committee of Correspondence, tlie Duke 
and Lord Ellenborough hoped to be informed of 
the result 

The same being laid before a Secret Committee 
of Correspondence, on the 20th October, the Com- 
mittee recorded a minute, in which tliej stated, 
that thej were fir from offering anv objection to 
an early and a full consideration of the general 
question , but they had not anticipated being 
called upon, within fourteen dnjs of the meeting 
of Parliament, for an opinion upon a supposed 
plan , nor did the Committee see the necessity of 
connecting the notice by Parliament with any 
mention of the subject m the King s speech at the 
opening of the session, where such notice was lo 

be 
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be given. In 1792, only a few months elapsed 
between its being noticed from the throne and the 
renewal. In 1813, only one year, although the 
negotiation had commenced in 1808. They then 
expressed sentiments in full accordance with tliosc 
stated by the Chairs at Apsley-house, and their 
readiness to enter fully into the question, when- 
ever his Majesty's Ministers should see fit to 
submit any specific proposition for a future arrange- 
ment between the Public and the Company; 
little hope could be entertained that the Com- 
pany would be allowed to retain any of their 
exclusive commercial privileges. 

The new Parliament met on the 2Cth October. 
The resignation of the Puke of Wellington’s 
ministry followed the division on the motion as 
to tlie Civil List on the 15tli November, and on the 
22dEarl Grey was gazetted as prime minister. 

His lordship could not be supposed to have 
had much concern with the affairs of India : still 
it was a question upon which a decision was im- 
peratively demanded. The commercial interests 
pressed for it ; it was not possible to separate the 
questions of government and trade ; and yet what 
minister could have been expected, on so sviddcn 
an accession to office, to deal with a subject which 
demanded mature and deliberate consideration, 
more particularly at a period of much public ex- 
citement, caused by discussions afiecting the 
ancient institutions of the country. 

Mr. 
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Rfr Grant, as president of the Board of Con- 
trol,* mo\ed, on the 4th Tebruar) 1831, for tlie 
re appointment of the committee on East India 
affairs, but within a month after its nomination 
Parliament was prorogued, with a \ie\v to its 
immediate dissolution. 

The new Parliament met on the 14thJune, and 
on the 28th the committee on East-India affairs 
was renewed, on the motion of Mr Grant, when 
some remarks were made, condemnatory of the 
course pursued hy the Compan}, in not having’ 
petitioned for a renewal of iheir charter The 
conduct of the Directors, who were also members 
of the committee, was questioned, because they 
had not called witnesses, by which the former 
committee had found themselves without matter 
to proceed with 

The Court of Directors, charged with the m 
terests of their constituents, felt that the most 
prudent course for them >vas to abstain from peti 
tioning Parliament, leaving it to the Company’s 
adversaries to make out their case , at the same 
time reserving the nght, wbenei er they might see 
fit again to exercise it, of meeting, and of contro- 
\erting, if possible, the allegations advanced bj 
their opponents The Court withheld nothing. 
They had mvanafaJj expressed a desire to afford 
the most ample information, both oral and docu 

mentary 

* Then the Itiglit Hon Charts Grant now Lord Glenelg 
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mentary. Conscious of the rectitude of the course 
which they had pursued, in administering the 
weighty and important trust committed to them, 
they left it to the wisdom of Parliament to fol- 
low out the scheme which had been proposed for 
eliciting the truth. 

At an interview between the president and the 
Chairs, on the 7th July, the latter, with reference 
to an allegation, that the opponents of the Com- 
pany complained of an nnwillingness on the part 
of the Company to afford information, stated, that 
the Company’s officers were c.xamincd on the 
financial accounts and the China trade, and that 
the committee then sitting was c(\iite competent 
to summon wliom they pleased to give evidence. 
It was also observed, in reply to a declaration, 
that obstacles and diificuUics had prevented the 
opponents of the Company from making out -their 
case, and that the Company should now come for- 
ward and slicw grounds to entitle them toarcnewal 
of their charter; that the ca«:c of the Company had 
been cstablislicd by the failure of tlieiropponcnfs ; 
for, as they had been unable to establish misrule, 
it was fair to conclude that llie government of the 
Company had been generally good. If nay part 
of their nclniinistration was assailed, measures 
might be taken, by summoning proper evidence 
in the Committee, to vindicate it, and if errors 
existed, to remedy them; and that wlicn the Com- 
pany 
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pinj cnme before Parliament ns petitioners, (hej 
NNOiiltl lie prepared to support and defend their 
administration The Chairs proved lint iicgo 
Intion had ahvajs prcccdwl petition, and thev 
urged, m the strongest terms, the neccssit} of 
being put m possession of the views of Ins 
Majesty’s Government at the earliest possible 
period 

The president then stated, that there was no 
altcmatue but for himself to take a more direct 
and leading part in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee The question had, in fact, become one of 
finance 4 

The opponenti of the Company having been 
completclj foiled' in their endeavours to prove that 
thercvetiue, and not commerce, had jieldcd the 
means of paving the dividends and commercial 
charges and that the upset price in the sale oT 
tea had been illcgallj fixed, now determined to 
impugn the general integntj of the Companj s 
accounts This was, in fact, the onlj remaining 
point, and had itbeenprovedvulnerable, the pub 
lie might have proposed their own terms, and have 
placed the Company at the entire merej of Par 
liament, without anj apparent plea of justice to 
rest upon m support of the interests of the Pro 
pnetors For this purpose, Mr Langton, a mer- 
chant of Liv erpool, and one of the deputation sent 
up to oppose the renewal of the Company’s char 
ter, had been requested by those with whom he 

V OL I! 2 X acted. 
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acted, to compare the statements made by the 
Company’s officer befoie the Committee, on the 
7lh June 1830, of the results of the commercial 
and territorial branches of the Company’s affairs, 
^Mth the accounts, in order to ascertain how far 
they might be implicitly relied upon This gentle- 
man* stated to the Committee, as the result of his 
labours. 

That the whole debt m India at the closeof 1780, as well 
that owjiig before the acquisuion of the territory as that 
talven from the revenues, beyond the amount of disposable 
surplus replaced by loan, must be considered as a commer^ 
cial debt , and if, from that time to the close of 18S8, India 
had been relieved from the payment of tlie interest on that 
debt, all other receipts and payments remaining the same, 
the country would have been upwards of ■£'62,000,000 
richer, that it would not have had a shilling of debt, and 
would hav e had ^10,000,000 more m its coffers * 

To the foregoing statement he adhered in Ins 
subsequent examination on the 2Cth July, vvlien 
he declared, 

I have, however, no doubt of the general correctne«s 
of my V lew of these accounts 

Being asked his opinion as to the general 
character and manner m whicli the Company s 
accounts had been framed, he replied 

Mv opinion coincide with that of etery one VMth vvliom 
I have ever conversed on the subject, and who had looked 
into the nccounts ^Miat that opinion is, I liardly need say 

I am 

• Evidenceot TIiomasLaneton, Esq 2Ist July I8SJ 
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I nm disposed to Iclie^c, not only from my own Iimitctl 
c\pencnce, but from the sentiments of mm} other niercm- 
tilemen, that there tan be no trinsactions, ]jowc%ercon- 
pbeated, ivlnch accountants of talent, ability, and expen 
cnce, could not set forth and display m such a form, as that 
the} should be intelligible to all men of a plain understand- 
ing, and not unacquainted altogether inth the nature of 
accounts, and whenever, between individuals, accounts of 
an unintelligible character, and contr^ictor} m tbeir de- 
tails, are presented, there will never bo but one inference 
draAvn from them, that either tgnorance or I ad faith pre 
sided at their preparation 

Here was a direct charge against the Com- 
pany, not founded merely upon the opinion of 
Mr Langton, but an opinion coinciding witli tint 
of ct-cry one with whom he had conicrsed on the 
subject 

It was, however, clearly shewn bj the evidence 
of the Company’s officer, on the 30tb August, that 
the attempt to establish the Indnn debt as a 
debt created for commercial purposes, was wholly 
opposed to the repeated declarations of Parliament, 
in 1793, 1811, 1812, and 1813, and that the con 
verse of the proposition had long been settled by 
competent authont} Parliamentary documents 
were proved to have existed where Mr Langton 
implied that the} were only accounts of the 
Company s accountant-general ^ and it was also 
proved, that the results had been examined and 
sanctioned by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons It was, likewise, shewn, that in Mr Lang- 
2x2 ton s 
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ton’s statements great omissions had been made, 
and many erroneous charges inserted, and that 
liis conclusions had been arrived at in utter 
ignorance of the various political causes which 
had occasioned the accumulation of political 
debt.* 

On the 20tli September Mr. Langton had the 
opportunity of affording tlic Committee explana- 
tions on his former evidence, and on the refutation 
given to it by tlie Company’s finance officer. In- 
stead, liowcver, of meeting and controverting llie 
erroneous statements and inferences charged upon 
him by the Company’s officer, he dealt in gene- 
ralities, and declared, that he was satisfied there 
could never be two opinions as to the Company’s 
accounts amongst men of business. 

The objections, and imperfect and unmeaning 
explanations, given by Mr. Langton on his cross- 
examination, were such, that even his coadjutors 
were constrained to admit his failure. 

Thq session terminated in tlie month of October. 

On the 27th January 1832, the president of the 
Board -f- moved for the re-appointment of a select 
committee, and observed, that the committees 
which had already sat in both houses, had col- 
lected a great mass of valuable information, but it 
had been put together in an irregular and confused 
manner, and, he apprehended, many important 

points 

• rtde Evidence, SOUi August 18S1 (4433, 4444). 

* t mglit Hon. Charles Grant. 
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points had not been touched upon When he pro- 
posed the committee, twelve months before, he 
felt that it was not desirable that the Govern- 
ment should take any prominent or leading part 
That at that time there were two parties, and of 
course there were two at the present time those 
who approved a renewal of the privileges of the 
Company, and those who were opposed to their 
renewal He expected from the controversy, that 
the truth would be elicited by each partj endea 
vourmgto prove his own case But the Court of 
Directors did not feel themselves called upon to 
enter into the examination of the question at all, 
and those who were opposed to them, owing to 
particular circumstances, were unable to do justice 
to their ow n case 

From what has already been stated, it will have 
been seen that, immediately after the charter of 
1813 had been concluded, unceasing endeavours 
were made to interfere with, and impair, the 
exclusive prmleges of trade enjoyed by the 
Company Hence it was apparent, that the most 
determined opposition would be given to a renewal 
of any of their privileges, and that it would be 
almost hopeless on the part of the Company to 
expect, in the conflicting state of parties, w ith the 
sdi-eTSB. feehDff which existed lo the maintenance 
of any thing wearing the character of monopoly, 
and more especiallj after the opinion expressed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, on the 30ih October 1830, 
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as to the China trade, that any petition could have 
been presented with a reasonable hope of its meet- 
ing with a favourable reception. On all former 
occasions, when the Company petitioned Parlia- 
ment, the general prayer of such petition had 
received the countenance of the minister of the 
day. But the case was now totally altered. The 
Company weie opposed from all quarters ; they 
found no direct countenance on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government ; they were left to meet as 
they could the charges brought against them, as 
affecting both their commercial and financial 
transactions ; and when a complete refutation had 
been given to staOments which went to impugn 
the integrity of the whole of their accounts, 
no opinion was expressed, that such refutation 
was in any degree satisfactory. But if the posi- 
tion of the Company was novel, so was that 
of the IMinister. A preceding administration had 
candidly declared there must be an end to the 
China monopoly j it could not therefore be ex- 
pected that a new ministry, of avowed liberal 
commercial principles, should have supjmrtcd the 
continuance. It necessarily became a matter of 
account between the public and the Cxwsjpauy, 
the India minister being the guardian of tlic joint 
purse. 

The motion for n general committee on tlic 
affairs of tlic Batt-India Company being acceded 
to, it was divided intobix sul>-commitIccR, viz. 

Ptiblic, 
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Public, 

Pinancc and Accounts — Trade, 
Revenue, 

Judicial, 

Military, 

Political or Foreign 

Their labours terminated m August 1832 The 
several reports \\ ere laid before the House, and 
ordered to bo printed They consisted of 8,149 
pages of close print, whicli, with tlit matter 
already given to Parliament, made an aggregate of 
between thirteen and fourteen tliousand closely 
printed pages of large quarto 
The Public Report touched upon the Home Go- 
v ernraent — Local Government — Law — Natives — 
Ecclesiastical — Patronage — Education, Civil and 
Military — Education, Natives — Press — Inter- 
course with India— Settlement of Europeans 
The Revenue Report, upon the Land Revenue — 
Salt Monopoly — Opium Monopoly — Transit Duties 
—Customs — Sa} er and Akbarry — Ton n Duties— 
Wheel Tax — Tobacco — Post Office — Stamps — 
Pilgrim Taxes 

The Judicial Repoti, Jlfiktaiy Reporl,tLnd. Polili- 
cal and Poicign, on the several matters connected 
n ith the administration of justice, and the condition 
of the army, and the Company’s political relations, 
and lastly 
The rinanu Repot t 

Notwithstanding the scrutiny nhitli had been 

ilrendy 
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1B32. already instituted into the financial accounts of 
^^y!nto^"e' the Cooipany, the suggestion thrown out by 
?cc?E * Mr. Langton was adopted : — The Board of Com- 
missioners engaged a professional accountant, dis- 
tinct from the establishment either at the Board 
or the India House, for the purpose of examining 
"Mr Penning- the accounts. Tlus gentleman (Mr. Pennington) 
s°upporucora- posscssed no knowledge of the Indian accounts. 
Ss When examined before the Committee, two months 

after he had been engaged in the investigation, he 
represented, that he had experienced difficulties in 
entering into an examination, from apparent dis- 
crepancies j but admitted, that he had no reason 
to question the accuracy of the statements of the 
accounts, taken simply as statements. At the close 
of the month of July, after this gentleman had 
been occupied for seven nmnths in the scrutiny, 
he reported, that territory Iiad gained, from 
1814-15 to 1828-29, exclusive of interest, the sum 
of £3,507,423, by using the Board’s rate of ex- 
change in repaying the sums advanced by com- 
merce to territory; that the average profit of the 
India and China trade for the fifteen years was 
Appenduto £1,009,047. That of the commercial profits for 
i>«Eesi. the fifteen years, £4,923,021 had been directly 
applied to territorial purposes, to tljc liquidation 
of Indian debt, or in a manner that operated to 
j>revent its increase. He then referred to the state- 
ments of ]VIr. Langton, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. 
nickard«, and ohstr»ctl, ** it was only necessary 

to 
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to compare the statements of those parties witli 
each other, to shew their insufficiency for the ob- 
jects which they hadjm \ic\v.” I\Ir Langton con- 
sidered tettiloii/ as the only ostensible party in 
India , ^Ir Rickards and Mr AVilkinson regarded 
commerce as the only ostensible party 

If, added Iilr Pennington, concession were 
made, that certain pajments clearly territorial 
were a charge upon the Company’s trade, then 
It might be admitted, notwithstanding mistakes 
and omissions in their statements, that the debt of 
India had been mainly incurred in support of com- 
merce , but these concessionSffannot be made Tlie 
payments arose in tcmtorial and political causes, 
and not m the wants of commerce, and were quite 
sufficient toticcount for the increase of the Indian 
debtMiice 1793, without supposing that any part 
of its produce had been applied to ihe augmenta- 
tion of the Companj’s commercial property. The 
augmentation of tliat property since 1793 appears 
to ha\e resulted from the gradual accumulation of 
commercial profit, together with the increase of 
subbcribed]cnpital at that time authonzed • 

A more triumphant result, as pro\ing the accu- 
racy of the Company’s accounts, could not ha\c 
been desired It avas a result confirmed by the 
deliberate conviction of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, w ho, in their report regarding the financial 
operations of the Company, expressed themsehes 
m the following terms — ,, 

• 2(Hh Jul> 1B3C 
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■ ** The finances of India have derived advantage 
from their existing connexion with the commerce 
of tlic Company ; through the direct application 
of surplus commercial profit, and by the rates ol 
exchange at wliich the Board of Control decided, 
that the territorial adranccs from commerce in 
England should he repaid to commerce in India.” 

The negotiation with his Majesty’s Government 
respecting the charter, was opened in the afternoon 
of the 10th December, when the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman had an interview witli Earl 
Grey and Mr. Grant. Ills lordship stated, tliat 
a paper was in the possession of Mr. Grant, which 
contained an outline of the leading points it was 
thought necessary to touch upon in tlie first in- 
stance. After it had been read, a conversation of 
some length passed upon the general question. 
Tlie Chairs llien took their leave, with the under- 
standing that a copy of the paper should be for- 
warded to them. It was accordingly transmitted 
to the Chairman the same evening, and was ulti- 
mately laid before the Court, 

The Hints contained twenty-nine propositions. 
Of these the first eight related to the cessation of 
trade, the surrender to the crown of all the Com- 
pany’s assets, commercial and territorial, with all 
their rights and possessions, for an annuity of 
£630,000 per atmuro. The annuitants to retain 
the character of a Joint Stock Company. 

The next eleven related to the patronage, and 

involved 
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iniolved the continuance of the East-Iiidia Col- 
lege. 

The twenty-third related to the free resort of 
British subjects to India. 

The remaining six to (he powers of the Board. 

The question soon assumed its real cliaracter, 
tiz one of finance, dividing itself into two parts 
the claims of the Proprietors on the one side , 
the other, the sufficiency of pecuniary means to 
enable the Company to fulfil the political func- 
tions with which they might be charged m the 
proposed plan 

The Directors supported* the first, upon the 
ground that the Company had acquired property 
amply sufficient to provide an investment m con- 
sols equal to the required dividend On the second J833 
point, they expressed their apprehension, that the 
abolition of the Company’s commercial privileges jenrsMti 
would deprive them of the means, Intherto derived 
from trade, to meet the deficiencies rn the Indian 
revenues A communication to this effect was 
made to the President of the Board by the Chairs, 
on the 3d January 1833 It was replied to by 
Mr Grant, on Ins return from Scotland, on the jir cmt* 
12th February, in a letter which contained an able compMy'M 
and argumentative exposition of the circumstances 
in which the Company were placed, and of their 
rights, as well as those of the public It was 
stated that his Majesty's Ministers considered, 

t«otwitlislanding too much p«t defect and error, and in 

^pite 
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spite of much rcmninin/j imperfection, the jxilitical ndminis- 
tration of India through the Compan}, Iiad secured to the 
inhabitants of that country so considerable a measure of the 
advantages which it was the proper object of a Government 
to confer, and evinced so much su‘'ccptibility of receiving 
improvement, snggestctl by cxpencncc and reflection, that 
they would not be justified in lightly proposing to disturb 
the system in its essential elements Tiiat by a careful 
observation of the practical efTcefs of the blended system of 
trade and government, the Company ought, as soon as 
possible, to be released from commercial dealings , and that 
the interests «f the nation would be best consulted by no 
longer continuing the China trade as an exclusive privi- 
lege, though he did not deny the merit claimed to the China 
trade by the Company, in having both discharged the cost 
of remittance, and also supplied the deficiency of revenue 
“Witli respect to the competency of India to answer all the 
just demands on her exchequer, no rational doubt could 
exist A revenue which, notwithstanding fluctuations, had 
during the last twenty years been steadily progressive, 
which, estimated according to parliamentary rates of ex- 
change, had now reached the annual amount of twenty two 
millions, and which promised still to increase , a territory 
almost Unlimited in extent, a sod rich and fertile, and suited 
to every kind of produce , great resources not yet explored , 
a people, generally speaking, patient, frugal, laborious, im 
proving, and evincing both desire and capacity of further 
improvement , these, he tliought, were sufficient pledges that 
our treasury in the East, under wise management, would be 
more than adequate to meet the current expenditure 

It was admitted, that *' the proposition of his 
Majesty’s Ministers involved a surrender, but it 
also involved an equivalent,” and the Court were 

apprized, 
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apprized, that, ** to accept or reject it rested with 
the Ea'Jt-India Company ** They were at the same 
time informed, that should the Companj contem- 
plate trading, apart from the exercise of political 
functions, on a footing of free competition, such 
trade, in the judgment of his hlajestj’s Govern- 
ment, could not be profitable j and the Court were 
apprized vMth all plainness,” that the interests 
of the Company in the commercial property, vhicli 
they regarded as exclusively commercial, were 
involved in a multiplicity of doubts and entangle- 
ments, from winch an escapeseemed to be next to 
impossible, except through some such comprehen- 
sive scheme as that proposed. At all events, a de. 
tailed and minute inquiry would be necessary, to 
set the matter at rest , but the very institution of 
such an inquiry 

Would gi'e a severe shock to the crwlit of the Company 
Such ;nqi<irjes are usuaDj protmctnl bejond the esumated 
tunc In the pven case, (he examination would extend back 
through the Iranvactjons of nearly a century, and would 
apply to property both in India and in England, and afloit, 
and, as to a great portion of it, plaml under rerj peculiar 
circumstances. In the intenmthe chartcrexpux^, the China 
monojwlj 19 at an end, and in what sitimtion, it woa asked, 
were the East*Iniha Stock holders? From what fund were 
the djndmds to be paid ? In what manner were the com- 
mercial operations of the Company, even tbove in progress, 
to be earned forward ? 

The Court of Directors controverted the views Coon-i^vw* 
taken with reference to the financial opcntionsof 

India 
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India when the Company should be deprived of all 
trade. 

Tltcy stated their readiness to meet the most searching 
inquiry as to the Company's acrounts, although the dotiht 
thrown upon them, after the extraordinary tests to uliich 
they had been subjected, create<l some surprise. They e\- 
prcssetl their desire to meet the question upon the principle 
of liberal compromise; but contended for some guarantee, 
or some collateral security, for the payment of the dividends, 
and ultimately for the capital if necessary. 

The Court were assured, lliat Iris iMajesty’s 
Government desired to fortify the interests of the 
Proprietors by some collateral security in the 
shape of a staking fund, formed by the investment 
of a portion of the commercial assets in the national 
stocks; the sum of £l,200,000was proposed to the 
Court for that purpose. After oflering explana- 
tions upon some other points, it was stated, that 
Ministers felt it to be their duty to call for a de- 
cision on the arrangement as it then stood ; and 
intimated that it would not be in their power to 
entertain the proposal of any additions or modifi- 
cations in the character of the conditions, prece- 
dent to the adoption of the plan on the part of the 
Company. 

The Court, nevertheless, asked for further ex- 
planation connected with the proposal. TJiey 
remarked. 

That the Company were called upon to surrender ev ei^' 
thing whicli they possessed as o corporation: — their capital, 
cx)inputetl at more than twenty-one mHIions sterling, every 

itc 
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Item of n-Jnc?i was commercial in its ongin and present cha- 
racter, — thtir right to trade, most ralaaljlewrlien comidered 
in connexion mth that capital, and with the position which 
the Company had e«tahlish«l here and abroad, and which 
right, if they cho><j to exercise it, would greatly interfere 
with, if not altogether prevent, the advantages whu.Ii 
pn%ate merchants expected to reap from a free trade with 
China , — their pecuniary claims, <ome sanctioned by a 
Committee of ParhamCTit both m pnncipic and amount, 
and all recognized either by Parbament, or m Parliament, 
by ministerial statements — their binds, forts, rmd factones 
in India, for which, they contended, they had as good a 
title as that hj which any property is held,— -and iinalli, 
their chums in n-spect of the territory at large, winch Par* 

Lament had always reserved The nghl of the Company 
Inul been questioned, but tlie Court were satisfied of the 
vaLditjof their claims; at the same time they were not 
insensible to tlie difiicultj of rcaliring and possessing Oiem- 
selves of them, if the King's GoremiDent were advert 
to the Company Thgr then pressed the addition of Coannktor 
J?891,000 three per cent stock to the J71,200 000 pro 
posed bj Mimstere as a guarantee fund they also desired 
to know the term for which the annuity was Co be granted 
They urged the necessjti of tbeir possessing tlie opportu- 
nit) of giving publicity to their views, on important dif- 
ferenccB with the Board of Commissioners, b} an appeal to 
Parbament , publicity as a rule, and not as an exception, 
being, in the judgment of the Court, the most effectual 
method that could be devised for maintaining a wholesome 
check upon the Board of Commissioners 
The Court hkewise pressed the continuance to them of 
the power to make pecumarv grants of limited amount 
without reference to the Board TJiej appealed to past 
experience, to «hew whether any abu<u liad existed m the 

cxerci«c 
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exercise of that power; and if, ns they were persuaded, no 
such abuse could be proved, they relied upon its being 
determined that the power should still remain with regard 
to the home establishment. They were satisfied, if the 
amount fixed for its expense was not to be varied at the 
pleasure of the Board, but only in the event of an altera- 
tion in the extent of the establishment, or in circumstances 
“ affecting the scale of remuneration generally, ns it would 
always be the desire of the Court to keep their establish- 
ment within bounds, consistent with efficiency, and with 
what was due to those who devoted themselves to the Com- 
pany’s service. They contended against the Board’s pos- 
sessing any power over the right of recall, to be exercised 
by the Court, of governors-gcneral, governors, and com- 
manders-in-chief. It appearing to be contemplated that 
Ministers should, to some extent, be invested with the 
power of appropriating the commercial property, and tliat 
outstanding commercial obligations and the claims of the 
Company's commercial servants were to be made over with • 
the property of the Crown, to be dealt nnth as Ministers 
mi^t see fit, the Court npprchendctl that, upon no prin- 
ciple of law or equity, could claims and obligations uncon- 
nected with the tcrriloriol government, and arising solely 
out of contracts and cngngcmcnls which the Comjviny had 
entered into as a commercial corporation acting under a 
perpetual charter, be transferrod from the Company to 
any person or persons wliatsoc\’er. 

Tlio duration of the annuity, and the term for 
which the government of India was to be con- 
tinued to tlic Company, were points still unde- 
cided. Forty years was accordingly named by 
bis Majesty’s Ministers as the term for the fonner; 
but it was thought better to leave tlie term of 

the 
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tlic Coinpanj’s proposed political functions open 
With regard to appeals, it \\assuggc‘?tcd that all 
causes m A\hicli pecuniarj claims of an old date 
^^cre*^c^l\cd, and concerning \\liich the Court 
and the Boanl differed (such as those which Ind 
unfortunately occurred of late),* there should b} 
law be pro\ided means, if anj could bcdciised, * 
of referring them to the consideration and decision 
of some independent authoritj or judicature An 
assurance was gwen, that the consideration due to 
those meritorious servants of the Company, whose 
interests might be affected bj the change, was 
fully participated in bj the Government 

The Chairs, with reference to the foregoing 
explanations, intimated to the President, that a 
General Court had been specially summoned for 
the 25th, but tliat the Court could not submit to 
the Proprietors anj distinct recommendation upon 
the subject , and thej feared it would be impos 
sible for them, at any time, to lend their sanction 
to the proposed scheme, unless the Company 
retained the administration of the country for the 
time dunng which their interests were to be iden- 
tified with it 

The whole of the correspondence which had Procc«! n^r* of 
taken place w’as laid before the Proprietors on the pnetor^ 

25th 

• fide Papers printed Tor the Propnetors as to pecuniary 
claims of British subjects on Native Princes of In lia I83t 
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25th March.* They met on the 16th April, for 
the purpose of taking it into consideration ; on 
which day a resolution was submitted by Sir John 
Malcolm, and discussed by the Proprietors on 
the 16th, 18th, 19th. 22d, 23d, and 25th April. 
Various amendments having been proposed and 
considered, the following resolution, on the main 
question, was agreed to by the Court, as the ques- 
tion to be decided by ballot, vh. 

That, having attentively considered the correspondence 
which was laid before the Proprietors on the 25tli ultimo, 
this Court must, in the first place, express their cordial 
approbation of the conduct of the Court of Directors, in 
maintaining, as they have done, uith judgment, zeal, and 
ability, the rights and interests of the East-Indin Company. 

That, on reviewing the intimate connexion which has so 
long subsisted between India and the Company, this Court 
desire to record tbeir conviction, that the Company can 
have no other object, in undertaking to administer the 
territorial government for a’ further term, than the ad- 
vancement of the happiness and prosperity of our nathe 
subjects ; and that, if Parliament, in its msdom, should 
consider, as his Hlaje^ty’s Ministers have declared, that 
that great object may be best promoted by continuing the 
administration in the hands of the Company, having, 
through the Court of Director, suggestctl, as it was their 
civity to clo, flic Silficulfics and clangers, political as well 
as financial, which beset the dissolution of the connexion 

betn ecu 

• A dissent by H. St. George Tucker, Esq. of Uie 30th March 
was also laid before the General Court, stating his reasons for 
withholding liis full and unqualided assent to the large and im- 
portant concessions ** extorted from the Company in the course 
of the negotiation." — (Negotiation Papers, p. IIS.) 
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Iwtwccn tlie terntonal and the commercial branches of 
their affairs, ^^lU not shnnh from the undertaking, e\eu 
at the sacrifices required, pro\ided tint powers he re- 
««r\e<3, to enable the Company efiiciently to administer 
the government, and tint tlioir pecuniary nglits and 
claims bo adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal 
compromise 

That the Company, however, looking to the present 
nnd prospective state of the Indian finances, to tlie aid 
winch the territory dernes from the trade, and to the 
probable cbfficulty of effecting remittances from Indn 
under the proposed system, are of opinion, that it is not 
reasonable that ‘ the Company s assets, commeraal and 
terntonal, with all their possessions and nghts, shall he 
assigned to the Cioun, on behalf of the territorial govern 
went of India,’ in exchange, as proposed bj Ins JInjesty s 
Ministers, for an annuUj of ten and a half per cent for 
forty years, payable in England out of tlie territorial 
reaenues, and redeemable at the end of tint penod at the 
rate of ^100 for every £5 6s of annuity, except on the 
following conditions, vvs 

Pirst — That the sum to be set apart for a Guaran 
tee Fund, be extended to such an amount as, upon 
reasonable calculation, will be sufficient, with the 
accumulations during forty years, to redeem the an 
nuity at the expiration of that term , ond that m 
the event of India failing in any one year to remit 
sufficient funds to pay the dividend, the defciency 
shall be suppbed out of the Guarantee Fuiid, any 
sums which may lie taken for that purjio'^e being 
made good to the fund by subsequent remittances 
from India 

Secondly — Tli it the Company exercising the same 
powers ns they now possess under tlicir charter, shall 
2x2 continue ^ 
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continue to administer the government of India for a 
defined period, notl^ than twenty years ; and if de- 
prived of it at the expiration of that term, or at any 
time subsequently thereto, they shall he allowed the 
option of demanding payment of the principal, at tlie 
rate of ^100 for each J)5. 5s. of annuity ; and when* 
ever paid off, they will he entitled, if they shall sec 
fit, with their capital, or any portion thereof, to re- 
sume their undoubted right to trade, whicii it is now 
proposed by his Majesty's Ministers should be in 
abeyance. 

Thirdly. — ^Tliat during the period of the Com- 
pany’s administration of the territorial government, 
all measures, imolving direct or contingent expen- 
diture, siiall ori^nate wjtli the Court of Directors, 
and be subject, as at present, to the control of tlie 
Board of Commissioners, under the restrictions of 
the existing law; and further, that sufficient jxjvvcrs 
be resen ed to tlic Comjwny to chcch, by a s j stcoi of 
publicity to both Houses of Parliament, or by some 
other meaiw, any acts of the Board which may np 
pear to the Court of Directors to l>e unconstitutional, 
to imliCflte against (he principles of good government, 
to intcrfcie vritli subsinntinl justice to our allic**, or 
to invalitlatc or inip.*i!r the security for the dividend : 
and 

Pourthly.— That a sufljcient j«wer !«• jtetninwl 
imv rfiV ewmrmrvvmrf (a ct^iV cAc Chiitf cn’' 

Dinxiors to propose to the Comjnny, and uhinmtcl^ 
to the Bittnl, for llicir wnfinn-uion, a plnn f«»r in-nking 
pttUnhle provbion for nulHlanding fommcrcul ohlf- 
patients, ami for •tich of the cointncrcul offirers nwl 
*sr>ant« of the Company as mvr lx* a^cctcl by ilw 
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That the Court of Directors be requested to com- 
numicatc this resolution to Ins Slajcsly’s Jfmisfcrs 

The same ^\as earned by the ballot on llic 
3d May, the ^otes being 

477 for the question, 

52 against the question 

425 majority 

Thus, notwithstanding the claims put forth to Mm«ter*i.gK 
commercial property of the \alue of twenty-one 
millions sterling, and to territorial possessions, 
forts, and factories, with as good a title as that 
by which any property is held, only one month 
intervened between the first announcement of the 
proposed scheme to the Proprietors and its adop- 
tion, with some modification, with only fifty-two 
dissentients out of five hundred and twenty nine 
votes* the latter number being scarcely a fourth 
part of the Proprietors as a body, and little beyond 
a third part of the number who have voted m 
fa\ our of a candidate for the direction 1 

The president of the Board, on the 27th May, 
expressed the satisfaction with which his Majesty’s 
Ministers learned the termination of tlie appeal to 
the ballot, and that they were happy to under- 
stand from it that the Propnetors, though not 
retarding with unqualified approbation the plan 
laid before them, were, on the whole, piepared to 
assent to its adoption, should it receive the sanction 

of^ 
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of Parliament. • He stated it to be the anxious 
wish of his 'Majesty Ministers to accommodate 
themselves, as far as praf^ticable, to the views and 
feelings of the Company, and in this disposition 
they re-considered the resolution of the Proprie- 
tors of the 3d May. 

They accordingly agreed to increase the guaran- 
tee fund to two millions, the sum which had been 
recommended by the Court of Directors,* 

The dividend to have a preference over every 
other payment. 

,The Company to administer the government of 
India fora defined period of twenty years. 

With regard to the words in the resolution, 

exercising the same powers as the Company now 
possess under their charter,” Mr. Grant stated, 
that 

He <lid not know wlicthcr tliey were introduced with any 
specificreference: but to the general propositions which they 
expressed. Ins Majesty’s Ministers, through liini, had re- 
peatedly declared tlieir adherence, and they were not aware 
that it was, in the slightest degree, impairetl by any modifi- 
cation the}' contemplated in the existing system. Whatever 
changes Parliament might, in its wiedom, see fit to adopt, 
could, he did not doubt, be made, without detriment to the 
substantial authority of the Company. 

If the words had been insertwl in consequence of the hint 
thrown out in the memorandum, that the Hoard should have 

n veto 

* A Secret Committee of the whole Court, on the iPlh of 
March 1833, had dceuled in tlic negative on R {iro]>ositifln for 
increasing ilip gii.vr4ntrr fund i« .€3^000,000.— (Ncgothilion 
Paper*, page I'i ) 
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ftie/oon the recnll of go> cniors and mihtnr_j comiinnders 
m Iiuhn, It « ns not the intention of tiis Majesty’s oVImiv 
ttrs to insist on tint suggestion The^ also agreed, that if, 
at the expiration of the term, or at an^ subsequent penod, 
the Company arc dcpnicd of the political goiemmcnt, tlie 
Pfopnetors shall haic the option, at three j ears' notice, of 
licing paid off, at the rate of ^100 fur ciery J?5 5s of 
nniunt} , and that the Proprietors, whenever paid off, shall 
bi, cntulcil, if tbej see fit, to resume their undoubted nglit 
to trade, which n now to bo placetl in abe^nnee” 

To the suggestion, that sufiicicnt poners bere<iincd to 
the Company to check, bj a sjsttm of jniblicit) to both 
Houses of Parliament, or by <oine oilier means any arts of 
the Boonl w Inch may appear to the Court to be iiiicon«titii 
tional, Mull tors saw no plan trliicli was not, on ] iiblic 
grouuds, litblc to grav e objection They ofilrcd no oppo- 
sition to (he Court s retaiiiiiig sufficrmt power orcr the 
Company's conmicrcial assets to provide for outstmuhng 
obligations 

These sex oral modifications of the plan of Ins 
Jlajcstj’s Goxernnient were acknowledged with 
“much satisfaction by tlie Court,” who also ex- 
pressed their persuasion, that their constituents, 
equally x\^th themselves, would appreciate the 
spun of frankness and conciliation in w Inch those 
modifications had been conceded Tiic two re 
mamtng points, being the Guarantee Fund md the 
provision for publicity , were deemed of x ital con- 
sequence, VIZ the Guarantee Fund to be made up 
£3,000,000, the object of publicity to be effected 
by a conimumc'ition to Parliament of the facts of 
a (lifiertncc between the Board and the Court, and 

to 
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to be made aper the orders had been despatched. 
It was observed in reply. 

That as to the Guarantee Fund, an accumulation of even 
six millions Would be amply sufficient to obviate financial 
difficulty, in efTecting any arrangement that might be sug- 
gested by the condition of paying the full amount of twelve 
millions ; and that the Proprietors, under the proposed 
arrangement, if paid ofi* before the period at which the 
guarantee should have reaclud twelve millions, would have 
the same advantage as if the fund provided had been larger ; 
and if not paid off before that period, they would have the 
same advantage as if the term of redemption were extended 
As to the question of publicity, his Majesty's Government 
were satisfied that, for all practical purposes, the Court 
were already invested %vith sufficient powers, and they con- 
sequently objected to the introduction into the home system 
of any principle of ^vhich they could not admit the necessity, 
and wliich, whatever precise shape it might assume, could 
not fail to operate prejudicially to good government. 

The President then stated, that, “in coming to a close, 
he felt it Ins duty, on the part of his Majesty's Ministers 
to request that the present communication might be con- 
sidered as final, and that no want of respect, on his part, 
would be ascribed to him, m asking, on the part also of his 
Majesty’s IVlinistcrs, that the Company would be pleased to 
pronounce an opinion unconditionally and conclusively.”* 

The Court of Directors resolved, tliat as the 
principle contended for by the Company was ad- 
mitted, to the extent that, if paid off before tlic 
Guarantee Fund had become twelve millions, they 
would have the same advantage as if tlie term of 
redemption were extended, and considering also 

that. 


Xr^tiAUon Pa|>crs, page 11)8. 
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that, by the modifications which Ministers had 
allowed, the Company obtained a material addi- 
tion to the amount first proposed, and that the 
fund was rendered available to secure the dividend 
as well as stock, they were prepared, should it be 
the pleasure of Parliament to limit the sum to two 
millions, to recommend the Proprietors to defer to 
such an arrangement. 

The Court adhered to the opinion, repeatedly 
expressed, as to some measure of publicity to be 
exercised as a rule, and not as a privilege ; and 
they entertained a confident expectation, that 
Parliament, taking the same view, would make 
suitable provision.* 

The Chairman and Deputy-Chairman dissented ciiaindi»»etit 
from this view of the Court, because they consi- 
dered that the Company had a right to a Guarantee 
Fund of three millions, and because they deemed 
a rule of publicity indispensable, and cited the 
case of the Calcutta bankers, and of llydrabad, in 
proof of that necessity; considering, also, that by 
such a rule, “ promptness in decisions would be 
promoted, justice readily afforded, and heavy law 
charges a^oided.”t 

The resolution of the Court of Directors was Uwoiuiwnor 

, , Coun. 

adopted 

• Negotiation Papers, page 203. 

, piigc 203 — C. Marjonbankf, \Y. Wjgrara, Ejqrs., 
lOlh June 1833 

George Smith, Elf]., concurred mihudusent. 

Dissents were likewise recorded by H. St. C. Tucker, E*q 
11th June 1S33 
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Debate, House 
of Commons, 
on Resolutions 
moved by Mr. 
Grant 


adopted by the General Court on the 10th of 
June. 

On Thursday the 13th June, Mr. Grant,' in a 
Committee of the whole House, brought before 
Parliament the subject of the Company’s charter. 

The whole of the transaction was to he entirely free from 
the finances of this country. The ability of the Indian terri- 
tories was not to be doubted. The intentions with regard 
to the internal government of India were tlien pointed out. 
It was proposed to establish a fourth goremjjiexit in the 
Western Provinces; to extend the powers of the Govenior- 
general ; to appoint a Supretne Council, to whom power 
was to be given to make laws for India, and to define tho 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay were to be made more subordinate 
to the Government-general, and tlieir Councils reduced. 

The following resolutions were then moved t— 

1st. That it is expcfUcnt that all his Majesty's sub- 
jects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the 
empire of Chino, and to trade in tea and in all other 
productions of the said empire, subject to sucli regula- 
tions ns Pnrlinmcnt shall enact for the protection of 
the commercial and political interests of this country. 

2d. TJint it is expctlicnt that, in case the East-India 
Company shall transfer to the Crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every descrip* 
tion belonging to the said Company, the Crown, on 
Iwhalf of the Indian territory, shall take on itself all 
the obligations of the said Company, of whatever des- 
cription, and that the said Company shall rcctiie frtnn 
the revenues of the said territory such n sum, and p.iiil 
in such a innmKT, iumI tinder such rrgiil.-itiou«, ns l'.«r- 
luuicnl shall riiart 

JJd Tint 
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8(1 That It IS exjjcdicnt that the govenimcnt of the 
Bntish possessions in India he entrusted to the said 
Cooipan^, under <uch conditions and regulations as 
I'arhanient «ihall enacts for the purpose of extending 
the commerce of tins countr}, and of securing thego(xl 
go^ eniment, and promoting the moral and religious 
improvement of the people of India. 

ISIr W illnms Wynn, who Ind filled the 
office of president of tlie Boird for a longer period 
than any other party, dw elt at considerable length 
on the mode of electing the Directors He wa's 
opposed to the number being continued at twentj- 
four, and to the partj clioosing tliem being the 
Proprietors of East*India Stock, wlio, he con- 
tended, were incompeteut to judge of the requi 
site qualifications The absence of lesponsibilitj 
was what he objected to throughout the sj stem 
A summary of the principal provisions of the 
proposed Bill, eaclusue of tho«e relating to the 
trade, the political administration of India, and 
the terras of the compromise, was transmitted to 
the Chairs bj Mr Grant on the 24th June On 
the 27th the other proMsions of moment were for- 
a\arded to the Court, and on the 2i)th a printed 
copy of the Bill * 

On the 2d JuK the Court communicated their court 

1C ments 

sentiments to 31r Grant, ni 

Ou the subject of the admission of Europeans into India, 
the state of the law, and on Uie proposed proMsions relative 
to the coiJstriJclion of the Indian goacmincnt«. They eon 

cvirrid 


Ntgotiation P pers 1633 p gc2o5 
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curred in the necessity of sonie.suitabIe restraint on Euro- 
peans, such as should be adequate to the protection of the 
natives. They stated, that any plan calculated to improve 
the condition of the natives, by abolisliing slavery, without 
doing violence to the feelings of caste or the rights of pro- 
perty, could not fail to meet with the Court’s cordial appro- 
bation; and that the more extensive employment of the 
natives as servants of the local governments, was in accord- 
ance with the views which the Court had for many years 
expressed and acted upon. As to the formation of an uni- 
form system of law, (he Court in no u’ay objected to the 
inquiry, but doubted whether, in the present state of Indian 
society, it would be found practicable to accomplish that 
uniformity of law, which had not yet been found attninablg 
in our long settled and highly civilized country. 

Upon the proposals alTecting the constitution of the 
Indian Governments the Court remarked, that the policy 
hitherto approved and enjoined by Parliament had been, to 
maintain India in strict dependency on Great Britain, and 
to unite cfllcicncy abroad with the exercise of constant and 
vigilant control at home. The local governments separately 
constituted, with suBtdent power to the Supreme Govern- 
ment to enable it to provide for a general identity of sy.s- 
tem, were by law subjected to the Court and the Board. 
The Court had enjoined the Supreme Government, in 1828, 
to make a reference to England on oil matters involving a 
change of principle, or increase of establishments and cx- 
I>ensc of large amount, as a general rule, except the public 
service urgently called for a greater promptitude of action 
than would consist with such a reference. The proposed 
change placed the whole control in the Supreme Govern- 
ment, thereby not only interfering with the control exer- 
cised by the Home authorities, but investing the Governor- 
general with a sway almost absolute, and rendering it 

Mrarcely 
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«carcch |xxsMl)le nlwn^ s to «!el<?ct a fit j)cr«on to Ik* cntni«t«l 
authority of such magnitude The addition'll laliour 
thrown on the goicmor general would be great 'Ihc 
Court conceded, tliat the fcp.inlion of the upper provinces 
of Bengal Into a distinct presidency might lx cfTt’ctcil with 
out intumng the charge of n fourth piwdcnc^ and tluy 
deemed the removal of counals from Itfadras and Bombay 
to hover) objectionable, os depriving llie gov emors (pre- 
suming that the) would still lx appointed from home) of 
that 01(1 winch was most essential m the affairs of govern 
ment The armies of Madras and Bomba) were still to be 
continued separate, but the plan proposed to deprive the 
commanders-m chief of those armies of the scats m council 
which had hitherto been usuall) allotted to them , upon tins 
the Court suggested the exercise of the greatest caution and 
deliberation • 

The Court expressed their satisfaction, tJiat the Bill 
reserved to them the ncccs^aiy powers regarding the laws 
which the Supreme Government might enact aflicting the 
natives, and hkewi>e the provinaal courts, winch laws were 
also to be subject to the Kings approbation 

W ith reference to the contemplated alteration 
in the number of the Directors, the Court declared 
their deliberate opinion, that the continuance of 
the number as fixed bj charter was not only essen 
tial to their independence, but that a reduction 
would be an infraction of the privileges which the 
Proprietors exercised, which pmileges it had been 
arranged with his Majesty s Government should 
continue 

On the 3d July the proposed Bill vvns laid 

before 


Upon t! s po nt t ide pages 470 to 473 
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Court's obser. before tlic Court, each clause being separately 
TOtioiis on tiie On the 9th, the Court approved of a 

paper of observations and suggestions on the Bill. 
Amongst others, they pointed out the necessity of 
some modification in clauses 28 and 29, subjecting 
the whole of the Court’s correspondence with indi- 
viduals in this country to the cognizance, and even 
approval, of the Board ; which, if persevered in, 
would reduce the Court to a *‘merc machine.” This 
provision was not contemplated in.tlie original 
Hints, butitia retained in the Act. Itwas, in a great 
measure, to be attributed to the evidence of a 
gentleman wlio had long filled the office of secre- 
tary to the Board of Control. Notwithstanding the 
opportunity which this aiipointincnt afforded, of 
acquiring information on tlie India system gene- 
rally, it will be perceived from the evidence be- 
fore tlic public Committee, that the duties of the 
Board arc considered to Iiavc been \ery imper- 
fectly performed before 1807. But facts arc dia- 
metrically opposed to such a conclusion. The 
Board took the most minute interest in every 
matter not purely commercial. The formation of 
the Committees at home, and even the home csta- 
bli«;hiiicnt of the Company, with the 
as well as Boards and Councils nhroatl, were 
suggested by tlic Commissioners. Hcgulnr bud- 
gets were submitted to Parliament by the Presi- 
dent uptol80j. The departmental arrangement 
of the Board s\as cnnscqticnt upon the introiluc- 

tion 
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tioQ of the Revenue and Judicial sj stems, under 
the advice of Col Munro, who arrived in England 
at that time from i\Iadras 

A clau'Je v\as also suggested by the Court, to 
bar all pecuniary claims after the lapse of a given 
number of j ears The question of abolishing sla 
V ery w as pointed out as needing great caution On 
the proposed extension of the ecclesiastical esla 
blishment, wlnth had increased from £40,000 to 
£100,000 per annum, the Court addressed a sepa- 
rate letter to the Board, and they suggested that, 
as the means of oriental m®truction m tins country 
were largely extended, it would be the better to 
abolish the East-India College, and appoint a 
test, by which the qualification of all parties to 
be nominated w riters should m future be governed 

On the clause which provided for four candidates 
beingsentup, 

The Court had no he&itation m submitting it as tlieir opi 
nion, m reference to the general diffu^ioo of the means of 
liberal education throughout the country, including the 
oriental languages, as regards both European and onental 
instruction, and to the disadrontage which results from con 
fimng the associations of jouth dc^^tmed for foreign seriice, 
to companions all haMng the like destination , that it is both 
unnecessarj and inexpedient any longer to maintun that 
institution, and tliat the great expense nhich it now occa 
sions might be sav ed Tliej had not the IkisI doubt that a 
system of pubhc examination, sufficiently high, might be 
pro> ided to secure adequately qualtCed partie«! 

fn support of this opinion, it m-i} suffice to 

refer 
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refer to the names of the following distinguished 
servants, amongst others, mentioned in the present 
volume, viz^ Sir George Barlow, Colonel Kirk- 
patrick, Mr. Webb, the Hon. Mountsuart Elphin- 
stone, Colonel Wilks, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir 
Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, Captain Syden- 
ham, Mr, Lumsden, Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Adam, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, all of whom were in the 
service previously to the establishment of the Col- 
lege. 

The Proprietors so fully concurred with the 
Directors, that they petitioned the House of Com- 
mons in July 1833, and represented. 

That they were ddiberately convinced that efficieney 
would be more likely to be obtained in a general system of 
education, brought to the standard of a high test of exami- 
nation, than in any exclusive system ; the Court urged the 
abolition of the college ns a measure strongly recommended 
by considerations of expense, as the maintenance of that 
institution hod, in the last term, caused a charge upon India 
at the rate of upwards of ten thousand pounds per annum, 
when there were les-s than thirty students witliin its walls; 
and they also submitted the important fact, that in the 
course of the last ten years, the college had at one time been 
unequal to supply the requisite number of writers, and it 
was then more than adequate to the supply. 

Every consideration appears to recommend that 
the repeal of the objectionable clause in the Act, 
and the abolition of llic college, should be carried 
forward simultaneously. 

Mr. Grant acknowledged the paper of ohsena- 

lions 
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tioDs and suggestions, and although unable at the 
moment to ad\ert in ^\ntlng to the se\eral points, 
he assured tiie Court that they had engaged, and 
continued to engage, his serious attention 

The Bill was*prescntcd to the House of Com- BiMntrcxiucei 
nions by Mr Graht, ‘and read a first time on the ofCommon-?. 
28th of June 

The resolutions of the Commons relative to the Resolutions of 

fry » I , , , the Commons 

affairs of the Company had been communicated at debated mtie 
a conference to the Lord® on the 17th June, by tonis 
whom the) were taken into consideration on the 
6th July on which occasion, the Marquis ofLans- 
down, adverting to the means of India to meet 
the charge, stated, 

That it was owing in a gt«it measure to the exertions of 
the Governor-general, Lord William Bentinck, in fear 
le<8l) carrying into cfiecl measures of economy tran«mitte<l 
to him from the Home authonties 

The Resolutions of the Commons were agreed to, 
and ordered to be communicated at a conference 
on Tuesday, the 9th July 

The second reading of the Bill look place m the 
House of Commons on the 1 1th July, when a commons, 
motion was made. 

That the conSdmg the political admimstration of our Second read 
East India possessions, with the interests of one hundred efnaons* 
million of people, to the direction of a Joint Stock Company, 
and taxing the natiies of those countnes for the payment . 
of the dn idends of a mercantile concern to the constantly 
> ary mg holders of East India stock, is a question m 
solving too inanv important considerations to be hastily 
V O L 1 1 2 z decided 
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decided on, more* espccmll 3 ' for so long a term ns twenty 
j'cnrs; and that, ns tlic other business of the session is 
already more than sufllciciit to occupy the s^hole time and 
attention of the Lcgislnturc to bring it to n satisfactorj' com- 
pletion, it is expedient that a short Bill be jiassed for the 
opening of tlie trade with Chinn, in April 1834, and that 
all the arrajjgej»enl9 wbicb may he thought desirable for 
the administration of India, should be deferrctl till next 
session. 


Hill reitla 
second lime. 


Court's obser- 
Nutioiis on the 
Bill. 


President of 
the Board de- 
clines to post- 
pone the third 
reading. 


Tlie read a second time and committed 

for Friday. 

On the 23d July, the Bill, as amended in Com- 
mittee, having been fully considered by the Court 
of Director, they addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the'Board, requesting that, as there was 
no provision in it for a regular communication to 
Parliament in cases of a difference between the 
Board and the Court, a sufficient time might be 
allowed to enable the Proprietors to petition Par- 
liament, should they see fit, against the Bill ; 
also stating, that they objected to an augmenta- 
tion of charge on account of new appointments, 
and to a continuance of the East-India College, 
together ivith the proposed mode of nominating 
Writers. 

The President declined to interfere with the 
arrangement which had been made for the Bill 
being read a third time on the 26th. » 

On 

J. R. Camac, Esq. recordetl a dissent on tlie 26th July 
t e ourts resolution approving the petition to Parliament, 

because 
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On tlie raonung of tint da) the Propnetorj. con pany pfi 
agreed to a petition, yon«gai$tii 

Pmi iiig tint the IIoii^c uould ntnkc pru\ tsion fur rcjwrt 
inpthniixnces between the Board mid the Court to Parln 
ninit, and representing tint the Bdl would cflcct a serious 
change in the constitution of the stibunlin itt. Go\ Lnuneiits, 
and place an excess of jww cr in the hands of the Go\ cnior 
general llic) urgetl the apjwintmcnt of a liaitenant go 
s emor for the Westeni rronnees, in htu of a fourth presi 
dene}, and stalctl that the proposal to vest the e\ccuti>e 
gtncmmcnla of Afadrasand Bombay in Goiemors without 
Countils, was o|>en to serious objections. Ihe t\pen*t of 
anew go>cr«uncut at Agra was pointed out, as well as tint 
on account of the proposed increase m the ecclesiastical 
establishment, and the needless charge that would be in 
curred b} maintauiing the college at Ilailej bury, and pnij 
ing to be heard bj counsel m support of the petition 

The Bill M as read a second time, ind committed Se«pd read ng 

In Lords, 

for i\Ionda} the 5th, on which di} the petition Com)>anyi 
from the Companj wax presented b} the Earl of seuteJ. 
Shafiesbur} The House declined to hear counsel 
in support of the petition 

Various amendments baling been adopted, the 
Committee adjourned to jMonday the 7th, when 
a petition was presented b} tlic Earl of Aberdeen 
m behalf of the Carnatic creditors, complaining 
of the situation m which they were placed bj 
the Bill The Marquis Lansdowai haiing agreed 

to 


because 1 c thought too much stress bad been laid upon some of 
the points urged on Uie attention of Parliament also explain 
mg li s views on tlie general question 
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to attend to the subject, the Bill was furthei dis- 
cussed, and, on the suggestion of the Duke of 
Wellington, the words 

Whereas it is expedient that slavery should cease through 
out the said terntones, 
were omitted 

On the 9tli August, at the instance of the Mni- 
quis of Lansdown, the fifth member of Council 
was excluded from sitting or voting, except when 
the Council should be engnged m making laws 
or regulations, thus remoiing the objection to 
a fifth member encumbering the Council m its 
e^ccutlve capacity An amended chuse was also 
introduced as to slavery, subjecting any proposed 
laws regarding it, as suggested bj the Go\crnor- 
general in Council, to approval bj the Court of 
Directors before promulgation 

Fftrii nefoiu On the I2th August the Court of Director'? 

I on of Court ^ 

came to tlic followiDg resolution 

Itvsohed, Tlmt the IhisMndm Dill having amveil nt 

la^t BtJige in the IIoubc of Lorct«, it becomes the thil^ 
of tlie Court of Director* to Mihmit to iheir constituents o 
final opinion reganling that IJiH ns it now stamU. nml 
"hilsi fJjc Court are still imprcKvtl with the Ixhcf, that 
the ct<vition of the Comjianj'i trade will grvatlv weaVeti 
It* position in ihi* cotintiy, mid convequenilv itnjvur ll* 
cfllciencv in the ailmmistnition of the govcmim nt of Imlm 
tliej regard with much nnxut) ilit inereaH 
of ]to>rrr« p\i*n h^ the Mid }h)l (n llic lloani of C*ni)nu»- 
•lonrr* f r thi Afiairs of India, ntui gmu!) rv'j^ret that 
rarliainent ha< not |inmdr«! Kmic rule r>f puhlicitr to act 
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V The attention of the President having been 
called to some requisite modifications in the Bill, 
and to the expediency of ‘measures being taken 
for equalizing the duties on the produce and manu- 
factures of India imported into this country, the 
16th August was appointed for the opinion of the 
Proprietors being taken on the subject. When it 
was resolved by the ballot,* ^ 

Resolution of That this Court cannot contemplate without apprehension 

Bc«pTtbe^inn. and alarm, the great and important change about to be 
introduced in tlie system which lias been so long and so 
advantageously acted upon, as regards the administration 
of the Go\emment of India, through the instrumentality of 
the East-Tndia Company, whilst exercising the joint func- 
tions of government and commerce, or a few thd provisions 
of tlie 13ill now before ParUament, intituled “ An Act for 
effecting an Arrangement whh tlie East-India Company, 
and for the better government of his Jlajcst^'s Indian 
Territories, till the SOtli day of April 1854,” without fully 
participating in the sentiments and apprehensions expressed 
by the Court of Directors in their resolution of the 12th 
instant, and throughout 'their correspondence with his 
Majesty’s Ministcp*; but referring to the resolution of the 
General Court of live 3d May, and lo that of tlie 10th June 
last, and lo the various modincations which have I>oen 
con'vnted to on the part of Govcniment, and Rincc intni- 
duceil into the Hill in the course of its progress tlirough 

both 


• Fortlic qurstiun 173 

AgainU (It 

Sfajority for 100 
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IhjiIi of I’arlutmnt , anti full) nwsri of t!ic ilifncult 

nmjm»tinets m uluch tl«r Cotnjun) H ptnml, tins Court 
ihinL* It rijHxljcnt tu ilcftr to lli<* ilrtmTunnlion of tin . 

I<cgi«lAturr, fiUmp on it< wimIohi ntul jintjcr, in tin cvriil 
of the rxjx'ctiitijHH lulilout in t(tcconv*ivm(Irtirc olludcfl 
to Unn^ili«.n|>{*»inteil« fur such furtlicr Irp'litive nie^'tiro*, 

till of Iiiiln amt tlinsrof tlie rut-Iniln Com- 

panj mn require IlaMn'* thin rreortlwl tlicjr rctitinienti 
'I It!) retjan! to llie Hill before the (*ourt, nnti ronfinneil the 
awnproimv? cimtainctl titmiii, tin* Court tlmirc* Milcniul) 
tn as«ure liM Mije'l)'* (io\emniciit ami tlu cmmtr>, tint 
the) »ill, In tlw iitmmt extent of the functimn vith )vtiich 
the) an about to !*• «m e^fnl, eontnbufe to gjre clHcl to the 
Ihll wlieti It *hi!l Ijecome law, nru) pitanoti, to tin of 
flietr nhiht), tlie hipp)ne«< of Inthn, ami tia honour and 
pro«|X‘nty of the r>iut In<ha Conijwix 

The Dill "ts rend a third time in the House of ii«<uu»ipj 
lx)rds on ttic IGth Au^st, and ptLcscd on the Ur>i< *»>t 
following Jfondaj OntIic28(h the Uojal Assent 
was gi\cn to it bj Commission 

The change which it Jias made m the character 
of the Compan} is as great, as the rapidity with 
wliicli It was cficcled was extraordinary Scarcely 
SIX weeks intcncncd between the announcement 
of tlic scheme to the General Court, and its adop- 
tion in principle by ballot of eight to one in its 
favour. 

It was a strong testimony to the judgment 
and foresight manifested bj the Court of Direc- 
tors in the nnnagement of the Company s com- 
mercial affiirs, that, on so sudden and unex- 
pected 
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pected a termination of those operations, the finan- 
cial out-turn should have secured a continuation 
of the same rate of dividend as had been enjoyed 
by the stockholders for the preceding forty years, 
when the Company were in possession of Iheir 
exclusive privileges, and also provide for the 
foundation of an accumulating guarantee fund for 
their principal of twelve millions. 


The Rise and PnociiEss of the British 
Power in India has now been traced, from the 
first incorporation of the late United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East-Indies, 
to the period when the converse of the proposi- 
tion submitted to Parliament in 1783 was adopted 
by the Legislature, and agreed to by the Pro- 
jinetorfl. 

The Author has endeavoured to avoid all party 
feeling, in the preparation of this political narra- 
tive. "When an opportunity is aftbrded of con- 
templating, free from official engagements, events 
and circumstances with whicli previous occupation 
may have rendered an individual in some degree 
familiar, facts may present themselves, and causes 
may be discovered which were before permitted 
to pass unheeded. Impressions may likewise have 
been created by early and continued associations, 
to which a mind, under otlicr circumstances, 
might not have been subjected. 


It 
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It IS with no common feelings of satisfaction 
tint the Author, whilst preparing this last sheet 
for the press, has perused a resolution of the 
Court of Directors, granting to tiie Most Noble the 
Marquis Welleslej the sum of tuentj thousand 
pounds Those parties whose means are at all 
dependent on India, and who are cognizant with 
the eminent sen ices of that distinguished states* 
man, must acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
due to that noble lord The opinion contained 
m tins "Work at tlie close of the rc\icw of his 
lordship’s administration, has been in print some 
weeks It was expressed m entire ignorance 
that any further testimony was intended to mark 
Lord ■\I''eIIeslcy s hrilhaot career, and it is a 
source of much gratification to find, that the con 
elusion which had been arnved at, is sanctioned 
by the Honourable Executne Body of the East- 
India Company 

A re\iew of the existing system, in connexion 
with the internal administration of British India, 
must form the subject of a separate work 


Prin eJ by J L Cox xnd Sox* f Gmt Qumo S evt 
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